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WILLIAM O’BRIEN M. L. FLEISHEL 
Founder Putnam Lumber Co. President and General Manager 


One of the outst-nding lumber manufacturing enterprises of the country is the Putnam Lumber Co., | 
Shamrock, Fla. See illustrated story of this great institution, pages 51 to 90 
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Connersville Blower at Putnam Lumber Co. Plant 


E are proud of this installation 
because it is in one of the 
South’s finest Sawmill Plants. 


Positive pressure or suction is the 
characteristic of Connersville Blow- 
ers which results in a positive rapid 
handling of chips, etc, in conveying 
and collecting systems. 
INVESTIGATE 


Connersville Blowers 
Write now for Literature 
and Prices. 














CONNERSVILLE, 


A THE TRUSSLESS ROOF Co. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 
INDIAN 754 E. 29th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 801 Kirby Bldg., Houston, Texas 


LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 
801 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











Lamella Roof for Airplane Hangar, Santa Monica, Cal. 100’ Clear Span 


“LAMELLA” 


(PATENTED) 
Trussless ARCH ROOFS 


Clear Floor Space— No Columns—No Trusses 


Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. 
Clear arched spans up to 150 feet. Unobstructed floors, no columns, 
—no trusses. Built of short length lumber they can be quickly erected 
without the use of cranes or skilled labor. The best and most inex- 
pensive construction for auditoriums and warehouses. 


CONNERSVILLE For full information write 


BLOWER CO. LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 











904 Bk. of Com. Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





Setting the Standard 
in Locomotive Crane 
Perfection.... 


Complete understanding of logging work 
and lumber handling, guided by years of 
manufacturing experience, is directly reflected in the way 
American Locomotive Cranes set the standards in locomotive 
crane perfection. Check the side column for yourself and then 
write us. Complete information on how American Locomo- 
tive Cranes cut handling costs will be sent you. 


/ AMERICAN 


MOUST & DERRICK CO. 
67 South Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Chicago : 
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Here are a few American Locomotive 
Crane Refinements that are setting loco- 
motive crane standards. 


Universal Joist Transmission. 

Positive Gib Ring Construction ties the 
car truck to the revolving deck. 

A 20 Roller Bearing Roller Path. 

An entirely enclosed Roller Path System. 

Transmission’ fully. enclosed running in oil. 

Famous American Expansive Friction faced 
with American Wooven Wire Asbestos 
Fabric. 

Removable Bronze Shell Bushings. 

Banked Levers to give Operator Full View 
of Work. 

Compact machinery arrangement on Re- 
volving Deck. 

Machine Cut Gears. 

Hoisting, Slowing and Traveling Simul- 
taneously. 

Long Wheel Base. 

Machinery Highly Accessible. 


These and the many other advantages are 
described in the American Locomotive 
Crane Catalog. Write for it. 
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Disproving an Ancient Slander 


ERHAPS the old gag about the plumber habitually and pur- 
‘D posely “forgetting” his tools and delaying proceedings while 

he goes or sends for them, thereby running up extra expense 
for the householder, may be not only unjustified, but indirectly 
something of a boomerang to the building industry because of caus- 
ing house owners and prospective builders to feel that plumbing 
work, whether new or repairs, means excessive expense. 

Certainly a widespread impression that any feature of house 
construction or maintenance entails unreasonable cost is not good 
for the lumber business, and lumbermen wherever possible should 
help to discourage any such idea, especially if without foundation 
of truth. Not long ago, the Plumbers’ Trade Journal, féeling that 
the members of the craft which it represents have been much 
maligned in this connection, sent out a questionnaire to several 
thousand householders asking three questions, which are here 
given, along with the replies: 

“Does the plumber go back after his tools?” Negative, 3,462. 
Affirmative. 71. 

“Do you think his bills are too high?” Negative, 3,478. Affirma- 
tive, 55. 

“Does he fail to clean up premises when through with the job?” 
Negative, 3,478. Affirmative, 59. 

In view of this showing, it would seem to be time that this 
ancient slander was buried, even if the paragraphers and the 
vaudevillians have to fall back on the old, sure-fire Ford car, Scotch 
thrift and mother-in-law jokes to get a laugh. 





A Story of Modern Lumbering 


HE LAST quarter of a century has witnessed a striking de- 
© velopment in methods and equipment in the lumber indus- 

try and particularly within the last decade have changes 
come with remarkable rapidity. These changes have been the 
result largely of economic evolutions that have affected the entire 
industrial and commercial fabric of the country. It is frequently 
said that the lumber industry is slow to adapt itself to modern 
methods, particularly in its merchandising, but there are many 
outstanding examples, especially among the larger and more im- 
portant concerns, of scientific manufacture and modern merchan- 
dising unexcelled in any industry. Among the developments of 
recent years have been the adoption of American Lumber Stand- 
ards, the more complete refinement of lumber at the mills, the 
adoption of rules providing for specific moisture content, the more 
widespread use of trade-marks and grade-marks, the guaranty of 
grades and the providing of facilities by the manufacturers to 
accommodate the mixed-car buying plan that has become a feature 
of lumber distribution. 

In this issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents to its readers 
an illustrated story of a great lumber concern in the South that 
has kept step with, or somewhat in advance of all these develop- 
ments and which is outstanding in the industry because of its 
efficient management, its strong financial position, its great timber 
resources, its modern manufacturing facilities, its merchandising 
methods and its ability to meet every requirement of the buyer, 
at home or abroad. While this story, told largely through the 
medium of pictures, is presented primarily for the purpose of 
acquainting buyers, domestic and foreign, with the exceptional 
facilities offered by the Putnam Lumber Co. for taking care of 
their lumber needs, it at the same time gives a remarkable insight 
into the complexities of a great lumber operation and possesses 
unusual educational value. With its immense timber holdings 
assuring an ample supply of raw material for another lifetime, 
its modern and complete manufacturing facilities, its happy and 
contented employees, for whose comfort every facility has been 
provided, its ideal location with regard to transportation and 
distribution of its products, its complete and well trained sales 
organization and the provision that has been made for supplying 
mixed shipments of two of the outstanding woods, longleaf yel- 
low pine and tidewater red cypress, this operation is a credit to 
the industry, a monument to the wisdom and foresight of its 
founder and a tribute to the ability of the man who today guides 
its destinies. . 


es 


During its long career the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has told the 
stories, with pen and camera, of numerous great lumber opera. 
tions, many of which in pamphlet form have found places in lym. 
ber offices all over the world, and have been eagerly sought by 
schools and libraries, but in none has is taken a greater pride 
than in the story of the Putnam Lumber Co. that appears in this 
issue. Because of its many unusual features, this story deserves 
and doubtless will find a place in the office of every retail lumber 
dealer and every wood-using industry, and in the educational ip. 
stitutions as well. 


An unusual feature of this story is that it is to be reprinted 
in Spanish for the benefit of the trade in South America and the 
Islands, with which this company already has an established 
reputation, where it should be helpful in creating greater interest 
in the lumber industry of the United States and in two of the 
popular woods of this country. 





Lax Business Methods Penalize Industry 


OTWITHSTANDING the importance that recently has been 
CT] given to the matter of “self-government in industry,” the 
thing itself is not new. The fact is that commerce, at 
least, governed itself for a considerable period at a time when 
there was no other source of authoiity, and even at the present 
time industries govern themselves to a greater degree and in a 
broader sphere than is comprehended in the phrase just quoted. 
Much of what is termed commercial law owes its origin to mer- 
cantile customs, which were both recognized and observed in the 
conduct of business and were enforced by the merchants them- 
selves before they became part of any written code. 


While courts will enforce as law customs fulfilling certain req- 
uisites, it is believed that every custom must owe its validity to 
the fact that it safeguards and promotes the welfare of the in- 
dustry in which it is established. It is for this reason that there 
should be no laxity in the observance and the enforcement of valid 
customs. It is believed that business men generally, and for the 
present purpose, iumbermen in particular, do not realize the im- 
portance to them and to their industry of observing and enforcing 
its customs. Laxity in observance of a custom, whether by the one 
who gains or by the one who loses by its violation, is to be decried. 


However desirable it may be to embody every provision of a 
contract in writing, that ideal appears to be impossible of realiza- 
tion. The alternative is to establish by force of public sentiment 
within the industry standards of conduct that are founded in both 
reason and morality. Public sentiment can be made as effective 
in industry as in politics, and it is the function of industrial organ- 
izations to make such sentiment effective in promoting the welfare 
of the industry concerned. It can not be a matter of indifference 
to lumbermen that not only its valid customs but the plain pro- 
visions of contracts are often ignored. 


One of the most common violations of custom and contract is 
with respect to terms of sale. From the legal viewpoint terms of 
sale are as valid a part of a contract of sale as are the grades or 
the prices. They may not appear to be and may not in fact be so 
important, but importance should not be confused with validity. 
Definiteness of time of payment goes to the very foundation of 
credit, and neither an individual business concern nor an industry 
can be said to be safe if it does not know when its bills receivable 
will be met. The same is of course true of the concern that does 
not know when it will be able to meet its bills payable. 


Laxity in the handling of credit opens the door to other laxities 
that are inimical to sound business. Easy credit leads to over- 
extension of credit, overbuying and carelessness in Business trans- 
actions generally. There is sometimes a competition in credit that 
is even more injurious than competition in price. When a low 
price is made the loss is in profit only; but when credit is lax the 
loss may be the total of the sale. While there. is no reason to 
assume that the lumber industry is more lax in the observance of 
terms of sale than are other industries, there is reason for urging 
insistence upon payment in every case in accordance with the 
stipulated or implied terms. [ft is only in this way that the financial 
security and good name of the industry can be assured. 
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Causes of Failure in Business 


N DISCUSSIONS of various aspects of business, statements 
J often are made regarding the percentages of failures and 

their causes. It is a common impression that a very large 
percentage of the persons entering business fail. This impression 
evidently is due to a consideration of the total number of failures, 
rather than of the percentage the number of failures bears to the 
total number of concerns engaged in business. Figures recently 
made public by Bradstreet indicate that in 1928 there were 20,373 
failures reported, with liabilities totaling $518,088,698 and assets of 
$279,061,198. This was an increase of one-half of one percent com- 
pared with 1927 in the number of failures. The liabilities, how- 
ever, were 20.6 percent below those of each of the two years im- 
mediately preceding, though they were 8 percent above 1925, which 
in both the number and the amount of liabilities was the lowest 
of the last seven years. 

As already intimated, the percentage of failures to the total of 
those engaged in business is relatively small. In 1928 it was nine 
tenths of one percent, according to Bradstreet, and this figure varied 
little from that of recent years. For the four or five years im- 
mediately preceding the percentage was about 89 hundredths of 
one percent, and in only two years of the last thirty has the per- 
centage gone so high as one in one hundred. The effect of general 
conditions is well illustrated in the fact that in 1919, which Brad- 
street calls the “golden year,” only 29 hundredths of one percent 
of the persons engaged in business failed. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the most interesting aspect of 
business mortality is its cause, this is not the easiest by any means 
to determine. Still, the authority quoted states that research into 
the causes of business failure convincingly demonstrates by reliable 
statistics that “the individual is mainly responsible for his or her 
own business failure.” There is something remarkable in the fact 
that the causes of failure can be so definitely ascertained as to fix 
the responsibility for them. Perhaps the implication is that the 
individuals failing knew and admitted their responsibility. 

Mere statistics and percentages, interesting though they may be, 
would serve little purpose if they did not point the way to eliminat- 


ing causes of failure and consequently reducing the number of 
failures. Bradstreet lists among the causes due to the faults of 
those failing as follows: Incompetence (irrespective of other 
causes); inexperience (without other incompetence); lack of capi- 
tal; unwise credits; speculation (outside regular business); neglect 
of business (due to doubtful habits); personal extravagance; fraudu- 
lent disposition of property. Causes not due to the faults of those 
failing were: Specific conditions (disaster, war, floods etc.); fail- 
ures of others (of apparently solvent debtors); competition. 

It will be seen, of course, that some of the causes of failure are 
such as might not have proved disastrous under more favorable 
conditions. Incompetence of various sorts, for example, in flush 
times might have been more than overbalanced by the ease with 
which profits were made. Under certain circumstances the in- 
competent might fail in the face of competition that would merely 
have stimulated the competent to greater effort and to greater 
success. Other causes of failure are quite obvious. When some 
of the fundamentals of good business are ignored and failure re- 
sults, as may be expected, such failure serves only to emphasize the 
soundness of the principles and practices ignored. If there is a 
lesson to be drawn from such figures as are here discussed it must 
be in the suggestion they offer of the need of watchfulness on the 
part of all merchants. 

Conditions are constantly changing, so that competence today 
may not be competence tomorrow; values are changing so that 
sufficient capital today may not be sufficient tomorrow; competition 
is changing, not only in character but in intensity, so that the 
merchant who can meet the competition of today may not be able 
by the same methods to meet that of tomorrow. While there is 
little that can be done to prepare for such disasters as floods etc., 
there have been situations created by man almost as difficult to 
meet as some of those over which man has no control. For ex- 
ample, invention in the past has brought about revolutions in 
methods of transport, in methods of amusement and other fields. 
No doubt these changes have brought disaster to many, but there 
always have been those with the foresight and the adaptability 
to meet any situation; to these revolutionary changes spell oppor- 
tunity, not disaster. 








Ethics Code for Plywood Trade 2 ijusiness that had been founded by. his 


Seventeen rules of practice for the plywood 
industry were discussed at a meeting of ply- 
wood manufacturers and jobbers with Commis- 
sioner C. W. Hunt, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, held at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago 
Wednesday. Enforcement plans were also dis- 
cussed. 

Fifty plywood manufacturers and jobbers 
were present at a preliminary meeting on Tues- 
day, to get further information on the pur- 
pose of Wednesday’s session, and to discuss 
the proposed rules of practice. Many more, 
who already knew the particulars of the 
meeting, which was called by the commission, 
arrived the second day. Both were closed 
sessions. The code of ethics, if approved by 
the plywood industry there represented, will 
be used by the commission as fixed rules for 
fair competition in the industry. 

Commissioner M. Wulpi, of the Plywood 
Manufactureres’ Association, announced that 
the summer meeting of that organization will 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago on July 10 and 11. 


Minneapolis Lumberman Dead 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 28.—LaMont J. 
Bardwell, 57 years old, president of the Bard- 
well-Robinson Co., was found dead at his place 
of business at Twenty-fourth Avenue, North, 
and Second Street yesterday. 

Mr. Bardwell was born in Minneapolis in 
1872 and lived here throughout his lifetime. 
He went directly from high school here to his 
business career with the Bardwell-Robinson 
Co., sash and door manufacturer. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and three daughters, Mrs. 
Warren Breckenridge, Omaha; Mrs. Robert 
Woodworth, Minneapolis, and Mrs. William 
Stuhler, Akron, Minn., and one son, Robert 
Bardwell, Minneapolis. 


father, and worked through virtually every 
department to become its president. During 
the last 25 years he attained a prominent place 
in Minneapolis industrial and business life. 

He was a member of the Minneapolis Club 
and the Lafayette Club. During the last year 
he had not been as active as formerly, how- 
ever, because of ill health. 

The Bardwell-Robinson Co. was founded 
more than half a century ago by C. S. Bard- 
well, S. C. Robinson and C. N. Robinson. 
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Fire Damages Spruce Plant 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLANpD, Ore., May 27.—A fire last night 
damaged to the extent of $40,000 the machin- 
ery and docks of the Portland Spruce Mills, 
now being remodeled to specialize in spruce. 
The plant recently was bought by Thomas 
Autzen and Clarence Blagen, and is valued at 
about $200,000. 





Statistics Telegrams Omitted 


Statistical reports of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association for the 
week ended May 25 have had to 
be omitted from this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. These re- 
ports are usually received by 
wire on Thursday, but, on ac- 
count of Memorial Day, this 
week’s issue goes to press on 


Wednesday. 











House Places Tariff on Wood Items 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 28.—Today by a 
vote of 264 to 147 the House of Representa- 
tives passed the Hawley bill raising the tariff 
on numerous items and adding others to the 
dutiable list, including shingles, cedar, maple 
and birch lumber. In the following table 
changes between the present law and the Haw- 
ley bill are shown: 


_ Article Present Law 


House Bill 
-40c 


Sugar 1.76c a pound 2.40 
Wool 31, 34, 
Butter 12. 14, 
White potatoes 50ca100 pounds 75. 
Live cattle 1%c a lb. under 
1,050 2c under 800 

Live cattle 2c a lb. over 

‘ 1,050 2%c over 800 
Hides free 10% ad valorem 
Leather free 12%-30 percent 
Boots and shoes_ free 20 percent 
Milk 2%c a gallon 5ce 
Cream 20c a gallon 48c a gallon 


Fresh beef and 


vea 3c a pound 6c a pound 
Sheep, lambs and 
goats $2 a head $3 
Lard le a pound 3c a pound 
Eggs 8c a dozen 10c 
Corn 15c a bushel 25c¢ 
Milled rice 2c a pound 2c 
Flaxseed 56c a bushel 63c a bushel 
Brick free $1.25 a thousand 


Cement free 8c a 100 pounds 
Shingles free 25 percent 
Cedar lumber free 25 percent 
Maple, birch 

lumber free 15 percent 
Cabinet furniture 33% percent 40 percent 
Wood alcohol 12c a gallon 18c 
Linseed oil 3.3c a pound 4.16c 
Granite (for 

buildings) 50 percent 60 percent 


The tariff bill now must go to the Senate for 
its consideration and action. There is much 
speculation regarding the time when the Senate 
will consider the bill and as to what its action 
will be. 
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Plans of English and Spanish Houses 


We have several prospects interested in plan 
books showing perspective and floor sketches of 
Old English and Spanish type two-story houses 
of approximately ten rooms, including five bed- 


rooms, that can be built at a cost range of’ 


$15,000 to $25,000. 

Can you inform us where we may be able 
to find a compilation of this sort?—INQUIRY 
No. 2,313. 


[This inquiry comes from a Kansas lumber 
concern. Commonly, plan books are designed 
for the use of persons interested in houses of 
lower cost than, those mentioned by this in- 
quirer. There have been, of course, many plan 
books made available to retail lumbermen 
throughout the country, but none of them 
known to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN fulfill 
in all respects the specifications mentioned. The 
inquirer has been given the titles of two books 
and the names of the publishers with the hope 
that they may in part at least satisfy his re- 
quirements. Readers who know of books of 
Old English and Spanish type house plans are 
invited to send this information in for the 
benefit of the inquirer whose name will be 
supplied on request.—EbITor. ] 


. * . . 
Experience in Retail Merging 
lf you can, kindly give us the address of 
someone that has had experience in merging 
retail lumber yards. We should like to have 
their ideas with a view to using them in merg- 
ing in this vicinity. —INqQutry No. 2,310. 


[This inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania 
lumber concern. In response the names of 
several persons that have been mentioned in 
connection with retail lumber yard mergers 
have been given. Readers who have had ex- 
perience in merging retail yards or who know 
of persons who have had such experience are 
invited to respond to this inquiry. The name 
of the inquirer will be supplied on request.— 
Eprtor. | 


Sources of White Fir Lumber 


We have a customer that is looking for an 
item in white fir, and we wonder if you can 
give us any information that would help us to 
locate a source of supply of this wood. 

Several West Coast firms that we have writ- 
ten appear only slightly fanfiliar with it, and 
our customer. who says that it is being fur- 
nished to a competitor of his, seems to think 
that it comes from the East. 

If you can tell us of any mills that cut it, 
or even what part of the country it grows in, 
we will appreciate the information.—INQuUIRY 
No. 2,312. 


[This inquiry is made by a Missouri whole- 
sale lumber concern. The true white fir is 
Abies concolor. Its range extends from the 
Siskiyou Mountains of Oregon to southern 
California, northern and southeastern Arizona, 
New Mexico to Colorado and Utah; Nevada: 
western Wyoming; northern Mexico and 
Lower California. The term “white fir” is 
applied also commercially to Abies lasoparpa. 
Abies grandis and Abies amabilis; all of which 
are western woods. The habitats of some of 
the so-called white firs coincide roughly with 
that of the true white fir. By “true white fir” 
is meant the species listed under that name in 
the “Check List of the Forest Trees of the 
United States, Their Names and Ranges,” pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


It is probable, owing to the similarities 
among the several “white firs,” that the va- 
rious species are sold under that name without 
distinguishing among them. The fact is to be 
noted that all of these trees are true firs, while 
the so called Douglas fir is not. Information 
about the last named wood was given on this 


page in the issues of April 13 and May 1, 
1929. The names of several producers of 
white fir have been supplied to the Missouri 
inquirer, whose name will be furnished to 
interested readers on request.—EnpIrTor. ] 


Poetical Attack on the Termite 


EDITOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I have read 
in your issue of May 18, page 14, a poem 
entitled “The Termite,” by James J. Montague. 
Apparently, Mr. Montague is not familiar with 
what has been accomplished by lumbermen and 
wood preservers by way of combatting the 
termite, and I take this occasion to reply to 
Mr. Montague as per the enclosed “Goodbye 
Termite.”—F. J. Burns, editor Wood Preserving 
News: 

Goodbye Termite 
By F. J. BuRNS 


You were only partly right 

When you said the wee termite 
Was so smart that human brain 
To shoo him off had tried in vain. 
He is a smart and evil ant, 

That, indeed, I’m forced to grant, 
But, dear Mr. Montague, 

Lend your ear, for here’s a cue. 

If your house of wood you'd save, 
And make it safe as any cave, 

Fill the wood with creosote, 

That'll get the wee one’s goat, 

For the wood enroute he must digest 
Ere your house he can infest. 

He has a tummy, though ’tis small 
And creosote won’t mix with gall. 
So now, good Mr. Montague, 

That I’ve told you what to do, 

A home you'll have for hat and coat 
If you'll fill the wood with creosote. 
But where its dark brown color 
Would make your house look duller 
Use instead chloride of zinc, 

Paint it green or white or pink! 








Seeks Advice on New Plant 


We are planning to lay out a new retail 
yard, and naturally would like it to be as eff- 
cient and uptodate as possible. At this time 
we are making a study as to whether to con- 
struct a one- or a two-story building; and ig 
two-story, what mechanical means, if any, we 
shall use to raise the lumber and other build. 
ing materials to the second story. Also one 
of our problems is to ascertain the kind or 
kinds of material considered by the trade to 
be best suited for storage in the second story, 

We thought likely that you could help us by 
telling us, first, whether there is such a thing 
as a standard lumber shed; second, by giving 
us the names of manufacturers of mechanica] 
appliances for handling lumber and other 
building material from the cars both to the 
lower story and the second story; and, third, 
that you might be able to refer us to persons 
who make a business of planning lumber yard 
layouts—who are really consultants in such 
matters, and who can study our problems 
from a broader view than we, with our lim- 
ited experience, can do.—INQuIRY No. 2,311. 


[The above inquiry comes from an estab- 
lished concern in a large city of the East, 
which concern has been supplied with the spe- 
cific information asked for. The letter is pub- 
lished with the thought that some of the re- 
tailer readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
might be able to offer suggestions or advice 
that would be helpful to the inquirer; also 
that manufacturers of lumber handling equip- 
ment might wish to supply specific information 
as to how the mechanical problems involved 
in handling lumber from the cars to the first 
and .second stories of the proposed warehouse 
might best be met. Any information or sug- 
gestions submitted along these lines will be 
promptly forwarded to the inquirer.—Enptor.] 








NEWS AND VIEWS OF 


50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Messrs. Perley & Pattee, of 
Ottawa, Ont., are shipping 30 
carloads of lumber per day to 
Boston by the Grand Trunk 
Railway. 

* + * 

The Marinette Iron Works 
Co. has lately purchased the 
sole right to manufacture the 
Rust & Englehart dog, known 
as the “Rust Dog,” a Saginaw 
patent, and one of the best and 
cheapest “dogs” on the market. 

** * 

The old “Little Mill” on 
Water Street, East Saginaw, 
Mich., was burned last Friday. 
The building was one of the 
old landmarks of the city. It 
was originally known as the 
“Garrison Mill,” but of late it 
has borne the name of “Little 
Mill.” It was erected in 1854 
by C. O. Garrison and occupied 
the site of the old “Blue Mill” 
erected by Alfred Hoyt and 
one of the first in the valley. 
The building and machinery 


cost about $17,000. The mill 
was operated by Whiting & 
Garrison for about eight years 
and then passed into the hands 
of Col. W. L. P. Little and 
Jesse Hoyt. Under these gen- 
tlemen the mill was entirely re- 





fitted and its capacity increased 
to about 4,000,000 feet for the 
season. The death of Col. Lit- 
tle occurred in 1867, and dur- 
ing the following year by ar- 
rangement with the heirs the 
mill passed into the possession 
of Mr. Hoyt. 
* * * 

R. G. Peters’ extensive lum- 
ber mill at Manistee and a 
large lot of lumber on his dock 
were destroyed by fire Wednes- 
day afternoon; loss, $50,000 
with no insurance on the lum- 
ber. The mill had a capacity 
of 20,000,000 and manufactured 
in 1878 more than 14,000,000 
feet of lumber. 


* * * 


Quicklime as a preservative 
of timber has been made the 
subject of experiment by M. 
Lostal, a French railway con- 
tractor, who applies it to rail- 
way sleepers. He puts the 
sleepers into pits, and covers 
them with quicklime, which is 
slowly slaked with water. 
Timber for mines must be left 
for eight days before it is 
completely impregnated. It be- 
comes extremely hard and 
tough and is said never to rot. 





A German paper says that lime 
slaked in a solution of chloride 
of calcium is used at Strasburg 
as a fireproof and waterproof 
coating for wood. . 


* * * 


Two and one-half million feet 
of logs in boom at Port Susan, 
W. T., were recently sold for 
$10,000 cash to Mr. Fish, ot 
Port Madison. , 


* * * 


The New Orleans Picayune 
says: “Messrs. Poitevent & 
Favre, at their new mill at 
Pearlington, Miss. executed 
last week an order for deals 
for the French government con- 
sisting of 60,000 feet of lumber 
three inches thick by nine 
inches wide, which was sawn by 
one circular saw in 11 hours. 
Their sawmill machinery is 
from Stearns Manufacturing 
Co., Erie, Pa.” 


* * @ 


The large planing and shingle 
mills of R. L. Brown & Co., of 
Lock Haven, Pa., together with 
the office and lumber sheds and 
two dwelling houses were 
burned last week. The loss is 
$25,000. 
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Resumption of Buying Helps Southern Pine Market 


There is some variation in reports on the southern pine 
market this week, according to the producing sections from 
which they come, large-mill products being in a good deal 
better position than small-mill. The market as a whole is 
looking better than it was a week ago, for buyers seem to 
have got over their fear that there was going to be a contin- 
ued slump in prices. The yards, especially in the Southwest 
and South, have been moving out more lumber to jobs and 
have come in for replenishments, while improved weather in 
the North and middle West has brought a seasonal gain in 
building activity. In the latter sections and in the East, 
however, trade is hardly up to expectations, and the further 
slump in wheat prices tends to discourage rural yards in 
the grain States from adding to their stocks. The mills, 
however, are in a strong statistical position, 109 identical 
plants reporting that on May 1 their stocks were practically 
15 percent lower than those of the same date last year. 
Their unfilled orders on May 18 were the equivalent of 20 
days’ production, and covered 33 percent of their gross 
stocks. Transit shipments from the small mills are about 
cleaned up, and operations of these plants have been much 
curtailed by recent rains, so that more of the orders are 
going to the better equipped producers. Prices have recov- 
ered somewhat, but have not reached the level of some 
weeks ago. 


Carolina Pine and Roofer Markets Slow and Weaker 


Demand for North Carolina pine is probably even slower 
than it has been recently, bookings for the week ended May 
18 having been only 74 percent of production, compared 
with an average of 89 percent of production during the first 
20 weeks of this year. Demand for the box grades has been 
slow, and very unattractive offers are being made by the 
buyers. Business at both eastern and southern retail yards 
is below expectations, but their sales appear to be exceed- 
ing their purchases, as many of them feel that the trend of 
lumber prices is downward. Straight cars of yard items 
have been selling at lower prices, but most of the business 
is in mixed cars, and these are bringing fair returns to the 
mills. As there has been some accumulation of stock, ac- 
companied by a decline in files of unfilled orders, the manu- 
facturers are seriously considering curtailment of produc- 
tion, for there is a general determination not to operate at 
a lower price level. 


Georgia roofer production is much curtailed, as present 
prices offer no inducement to the mills to continue their 
operations. A slight improvement in trade recently has 
encouraged them to hope that they will be able to get bet- 
ter returns, a large proportion of their business coming 
from the Southeast itself. Most sales are on a basis of $18 
for the 6-inch, but there are occasional reports of even 
lower prices, and of course even the higher figure leaves 
no margin over cost, or may represent a loss. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Sales Slacken a Little 


Northern pine production is now more active and is run- 
ning ahead of both orders and shipments, so that there was 
an increase of 1 percent in stocks between May 4 and 18. 
During the first 20 weeks of the year, however, the mills 
have sold 48 percent more than their output, and shipped 
44 percent more than‘it, so that stocks as a whole have 
been greatly depleted. Not a large proportion of the ma- 
terial on hand at the mills is in shipping condition, and it 
is estimated that it will take 60 to 90 days before the win- 
ter and spring cut will be sufficiently seasoned for ship- 
ment. Unfilled orders May 18 were equal to only 18 per- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48 and 49; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 117 to 123 





cent of stocks. In both the East and middle West, box 
grades have sold actively, and stocks are low. Dimension 
has continued in small supply, but an effort is being made 
to cut more of it. Stocks of boards have increased, and 
some items are in surplus. Demand from the grain States 
for building items has recently been slower, probably be- 
cause of the decline in wheat prices, and business in the 
East has continued inactive. Quotations throughout the 
list are firm. 

Sales of northern hemlock have been lower in the last 
week or so, and in fact bookings to date this year have not 
taken as large a percentage of production as did those of 
last year. Production recently has been smaller than at 
the corresponding period of last year. Unsold stocks at 
mills are still considerably less than at this time in 1928, 
and quotations are firmly held. 


Unfilled Fir Orders Cover More Than Half Stocks 


The West Coast report for May 18 showed that unfilled 
orders were the equivalent of 54 percent of the gross stocks, 
so that the mills continue in a rather strong statistical posi- 
tion. That they are determined to maintain this position 
is indicated by reports of curtailment, so that there seems 
little likelihood of a surplus being accumulated that would 
weaken the market. Demand from practically all markets 
has slackened. Foreign trade has been a strong support, 
but recent reports speak of a falling off in purchases by 
two of the chief overseas markets, Japan and Australia. 
California trade remains slow, but there has been a slight 
improvement in business on the Atlantic coast, though it 
is far from satisfactory. It is possible that the new tariff 
will be a big help in domestic waterborne trade. Sales in 
.the middle West and Southwest are rather good, especially 
of mixed cars, on which prices seem firm. 


Hardwood Sales Above Cut; Southern Prices Softer 


Total sales of 225 identical southern and northern hard- 
wood mills during the first 20 weeks of this year have been 
19 percent larger than those of the corresponding period of 
last year, southern sales having been 30 percent larger and 
northern sales 37 percent less, as reported by 198 and 27 
mills respectively. The bulk of the demand has come from 
the automotive industry, and apparently it still leads in the 
buying, though recently there has been some slackening off 
in car production. It has been pointed out that automobile 
output in the first four months of 1929 was 52 percent 
larger than that for the same period of 1928, and that if the 
output continued at April rate the 1929 total would be about 
seven and a quarter million cars. It is very unlikely that 
this number could be absorbed, and manufacturing is being 
slowed down somewhat. Building trades demand is fair 
and has improved slightly, for large construction has been 
rather active and is taking a good deal of hardwood floor- 
ing and trim, while residential remodeling is stimulating 
consumption ‘of the same items, but new residential con- 
struction is slower than it was last year, and total demand 
from the building industry is not of satisfying proportions. 
The slowness of building, partly owing to bad weather and 
partly to tighter money, is affecting demand for furniture 
unfavorably. <A gain in volume of exports has been re- 
ported, but an increase in foreign sales usually indicates 
weakening of prices. 

Southern woods are a shade softer, though sales are well 
ahead of production, some reports explaining that produc- 
ers threatened with flood damage are disposing of their 
stock at concessions in order to get it out of the way. Some 
slight adjustments have been made in northern prices dur- 
ing the week, these being predominantly advances. 
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A Lumberman Takes a Look at Dealer Control 


Wood Construction Needs Promotion in the Lumber Yard—Some Sidelines Open 
the Competitive Gate — Observations About Advertising 


Nearly every spring sees the inkslinger 
of this department in the Southwest; and 
one of the events of these trips to which 
we always look forward is seeing R. M. 
Williamson, of Dallas. 

Uncle Bob has had a wealth of experi- 
ence and success in the lumber business; 
both in manufacturing and in retailing. 
He has seen much of the development of 
the lumber industry in the Southwest and 
has known most if not all the men who 
have put their impress upon the industry. 
It has been more than a business with 
Uncle Bob. It has been a hobby and a 
life-long study; and as a result he is one 
of the best informed men, both about the 
story of southwestern development and 
also about the strong and weak factors of 
industrial and mercantile structure, that a 
person is likely to find. 


A Lumberman Who Couldn’t Retire 


Some years ago Uncle Bob retired with 
his fortune. At least he thought he was 
going to retire. But he couldn’t stay clear 
away from sawdust. Dealing with lumber 
in some form or other seemed to be neces- 
sary to him. His long study of retailing 
convinced him that the business needed a 
different kind of plan serv- 


rel with masonry finish, and he has put out 
a good many plans for this type of con- 
struction. Customers ask for it, and for 
that matter if a brick veneer house is prop- 
erly built it contains even more lumber 
than the same plan would call for in all- 
wood construction. Bankers and other 
financial agents have been inclined to make 
more liberal loans on brick-veneer houses, 
probably because their popularity gives 
them a high resale value. 


Wanted: Advocates of Wood 


But there are reasons why wood con- 
struction ought to have active advocates, 
and lumber retailers are the logical per- 
sons to do this missionary work. There 
can be no question of the proven qualities 
of wood construction, because it has liter- 
ally been certified by centuries of service. 
A good frame house is something of which 
an owner can be proud through a lifetime. 

It is not only the owner who is interested 
in the matter. The dealer who lets wood 
construction go by default is overlooking 
factors that are much to his own interest. 
In the first place he is the key man in this 
field, and he is not likely to see other local 
distributers cut into this field. But when 





ice than had _ previously 
been offered; so presently 
he found himself putting 
out a series of plan books. 
Since he has to deal realis- 
tically with anything he 
does, he made his plans 
photographic. Each house, 
together with its floor plan, 
is an actual photograph and 
not a drawing. Uncle Bob’s 
houses have all been built 
and tested out in the labo- 
ratory of use before they 
are included in his series 
of plans. H. F. Rieff, the 
well known lumber retailer 
and realtor of Little Rock, 














mentioned to us that on a 
trip through the newer sec- 
tions of Dallas he saw lit- 
erally mile after mile of 
houses taken from Williamson plan books. 
Little Rock itself has been largely built, 
these late years, from the same series of 
books. 

Perhaps we should say in passing that 
“Uncle Bob” is not an actual relative of 
the inkslinger of the Realm. It is a name 
quite generally applied to him by his regi- 
ments of friends. 

One of his newer books in which we 
were especially interested features small 
houses with shingled walls. In the South- 
west there has been a tendency to run 
after masonry construction, especially brick 
veneer. Mr. Williamson has no deep quar- 


One of the distinctive shingled homes of wood designed by 


R. M. Williamson 


he enters the domain of wood substitutes he 
finds himself beset with a whole swarm of 
local competition. It does not seem wholly 
wise to neglect his own natural commodity 
for the purpose of engaging in a rough 
house with oil stations, feed distributers 
and even grocery~-stores. To these other 
people, building materials are a _ sideline 
which they take on for the purpose of in- 
creasing their volume of business, and fre- 
quently they know little about them except 
that if they put the price low enough some- 
body will buy. 


Shingled-wall construction gives the lum- 


berman a good entering wedge in his effort 


to re-popularize wood construction. It gives 
him a chance to make use of the fact, 
proved by statistics, that satisfactory lum. 
ber yard profits come from the sale of for- 
est products rather than from the sale of 
substitutes. No one who knows the retail 
field expects the dealer to handle nothing 
but wood. Some of these other things are 
useful and necessary in the construction 
business and help to round out the yard’s 
service. But wilfully carrying these things 
beyond the point of filling out the service 
and making them direct competitors with 
the profitable items which belong strictly 
to a lumber yard seems, to put it mildly, a 
little strange. 


The Carpenter Plays the Game 


We have no desire to bring a blanket 
charge against all the members of an im- 
portant craft; but dealers tell us that ma- 
sons are hard to talk to. The amount of 
work they are willing to do for a day’s pay 
has diminished sharply in the last dozen 
years. Troubles are likely to develop over 
wages, and these troubles happen at a time 
when the contractors must meet them or 
suffer contract losses. Without desiring 
to make an odious comparison, it may be 
said that carpenters as a whole seem to 
retain a very considerable amount of the 
old craft pride and conscience. Given an 
even break, they will usually turn out hon- 
est and sound work. If this is true, as we 
believe it is, common sense would indicate 
the type of construction in which such 
labor is employed. 

A large number of dealers who have been 
interested in both wood and masonry con- 
struction tell us that brick veneer in small 
houses has been proving a disappointment 
to the owner. This may indicate nothing 
more than the fact that such construction 
ought to be improved; that foundations 
should be made heavier and that more 
lumber and better workmanship should go 
into the framing. This increases the cost 
and runs squarely against the owner’s de- 
termination to get by with a low invest- 
ment. However, an owner is not likely to 
build a shoddy house deliberately, and 
some information given to him about frame 
construction may well bear fruit. 

The factor of owner preference is im- 
portant. No one denies that a small brick 
house can be handsome in appearance. Put 
the right kind and amount of workmanship 
and materials into it and it’s not only hand- 
some but also enduring. But the public 
likes the appearance of the small house 
with shingled walls. This kind of outside 
finish can be applied to large houses, too; 
but it seems to be right down the alley of 
the small house. It has a dignity as well 
as a picturesque quality, and the color and 
texture of the shingles give the building of 
this construction a poise and a lasting 
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peauty of which the owner does not tire. 
It was with the idea in mind of giving 
the dealer some definite ammunition for a 
sound promotion of wood construction that 
Uncle Bob has prepared this book. (Some 
of these plans have been reproduced in a 
pooklet published by the American LumM- 
BERMAN.—EDiToR.) We imagine it would 
pe highly valuable to have around the office 
simply as a tract and an argument for wood 
construction, even though no houses were 
actually sold from it. But it seems equally 
sure that some customers would immedi- 
ately want to duplicate the handsome de- 
signs, once they were seen and studied. 


Sound Merchandising Is the High Card 


- When a feed store man takes on build- 
ing materials, such as manufactured roof- 
ing, he takes it on as a sideline. He doesn’t 
figure in his normal overhead. It’s some- 
thing extra, and he figures that gross profit 
is practically all net profit. Hence he 
doesn’t make much on the line, and he 
usually keeps everybody else from making 
a fair profit on it. But it is just possible 
that the feed store man and the other men 
handling alien building lines are not the 
only people offending against good merchan- 
dising. Uncle Bob has the idea that retail 
lumbermen have various unsound ideas and 
practices in their own bags of tricks. 

‘It has always seemed to me,” he said, 
“that retail lumbermen have their biggest 
chance at a profit if they’ll give their at- 
tention to the merchandising of lumber; 
showing how it can be used, handling it 
in a way to satisfy the public and fitting 
it logically into the scheme of home own- 
ership. Nobody but the lumiberman is go- 
ing to do this. The substitute man may 
have to have some lumber for the correct 
use of his stuff; but don’t make the mis- 
take of thinking he’s going to tell the story 
of the quality and long service of lumber. 
Not much. In his story lumber will be in- 
cidental; a small side issue. His story will 
be of his own stuff; and if his customer 
must buy some lumber, this substitute man 
will see to it that the buyer’s eye and at- 
tention are directed to the substitute. 

“T never could quite see the sense of a 
lumberman dropping his own natural ma- 
terial to scramble for a sideline that brings 
him trouble and little profit. Dealers han- 
dle cement, of course. Their trade needs a 
certain amount of it. But I’ve seen, and 
so have you, dealers scramble for big ce- 
ment orders that lie on the edge or beyond 
the edge of their field of service. They 
plan and combine and stretch the trust 
laws in order that they can hook a 10-cent 
differential into a job of a kind on which 
they can render no real service; a job that 
is purely a contractor proposition. In the 
meantime they’re simply not thinking of 
their own merchandising; the kind that lies 
clearly within their own field. I-suppose 
there are times and places where dealers 
are equipped and situated to handle these 
jobs. Often they’re not. But the thing I 
object to is chiefly the fact that when 
they’re chasing these never very profitable 
contracts they’re almost certainly losing 
sight of their own work. 


The Virtue of Self Reliance 


“A lumberman has plenty of work cut 
out for him if he is to make the most of 
his own lumber business. I’m against every 
kind of combination, whether it’s legal or 
illegal, by which dealers try to do some- 
thing- they lack the energy and nerve to 








do for themselves. Co-operation to for- 
ward the ethical ends of lumber merchan- 
dising is all right when those things can 
best be done by group action and when this 
action doesn’t take away from the individ- 
ual dealer the control of his own business. 
But it.seems to me that sometimes dealers 
have forgotten how to help themselves. 
Something is going wrong. They’re caught 
in a crush of senseless competition, or they 
see outsiders cutting in with propositions 
that don’t benefit the customers and that 
do hurt the local yard. Right away these 
dealers look around for some outside or- 
ganization or some manufacturer to do the 
job of straightening it out. 

“In the old days, here in the Southwest, 
when both manufacturing and retailing were 





ing, because visitors to a show talk about 
their difficulties. If a dealer has any en- 
ergy and resourcefulness he’ll set about 
organizing his own service to meet and 
remove these difficulties. 

“It’s when local dealers sit back and want 
the manufacturers to prepare the local ad- 
vertising copy, contract with the papers to 
print it and then foot the bills that I get 
tired. If advertising is good, the dealers 
ought to organize and pay for it them- 
selves. If it isn’t good, it ought not to 
be run at all. 

“Local newspaper copy isn’t the only mat- 
ter involved. Now and then dealers think 
there’s something they’d like to have done 
but they don’t want to pay for it. In one 
way or another, as local groups or as asso- 

ciations, they decide the way 
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All of Mr. Williamson’s designs have been thoroughly tested 
out to make sure the house is properly built 


being built up, the men who were doing the 
job were workers and fighters. They had a 
pretty clear idea of what ought to be ex- 
pected of them and what in turn was due 
them. They went at it under their own 
power and put it over. They were indi- 
vidualists. I’m for co-operation only so far 
as it’s sensible, promotes the business of 
merchandising sensibly and leaves the real 
control of local business in local hands. 


When Is Advertising Not Advertising? 


“Take this matter of advertising. I’ve 
heard, and so have you, dealers discuss 
advertising. Now advertising is good stuff, 
but only when it’s correctly handled. 
Here’s a group of dealers who think that 
maybe some local promotional advertis- 
ing might stimulate local desire to own 
homes. So far, that’s good. Next, how- 
éver, they want somebody else to pay 
‘for -it.- Specifically they think the manu- 
‘“facturers ought to carry the whole bur- 
den. Manufacturers have some, real adver- 
‘tising responsibilities, and they’re willing 
through their associations to do some local 
work, such as helping with’ tome. shows. 
They can’t do it all, and dealers ought not 
to expect them to. : 

“As a matter: of fact, local home shows 
are largely carried by local dealers. They 
have to be and should be. A home show 
wouldn’t be worth much unless the local 
retailers did carry most of the load. Other- 
wise they wouldn’t have any investment in 
it, they’d have only a feeble interest in it, 
and they wouldn’t learn anything from it. 
Whatever value such a show has in un- 
covering prospects, its chief value is what 
it does for the dealer. It puts him into 
the middle of the picture. It teaches him 
to know his community. It shows him just 
what things are keeping people from build- 





to finance their proposition 
is to hook a lot of manufac- 
turers for some display ad- 
vertising of one kind or an- 
other. Now and then these 
things are of some value to 
the manufacturers; but 
rather more often than not 
the manufacturers buy, if 
they buy at all, simply to 
keep a few heavy buyers 
from getting sore. There’s 
little difficulty in telling 
legitimate advertising proj- 
ects from camouflaged hold- 
ups. 





“Manufacturers have only 
a certain amount of money 
which they can appropriate 
for their own promotional 
advertising. This advertising is highly nec- 
essary to them and to the trade. The trade 
journals are the logical channels for most of 
this publicity. Trade journals have done 
a work of incalculable value to every branch 
of the lumber industry; a work that no 
other agency could do and without which 
the whole lumber world would suffer. They 
offer the most valuable advertising the 
manufacturers can buy. But here comes a 
group of men who want to do something 
for themselves that they don’t want to pay 
for. In some way or another they get a 
hook into this advertising money and divert 
it to local and selfish purposes which do 
not aid the industry as a whole; purposes 
they’re not willing to finance themselves. 
There are two results that are bad. In 
the first place, the general promotional ad- 
vertising which is badly needed suffers. In 
the second place, the manufacturers, who 
know exactly what is being done to them, 
try to salvage a little value from the in- 
vestment by getting the dealers under an 
obligation that no two-fisted, self-reliant 
man would stand for. 

“Of course there are border line cases 
that are hard to classify, and there are 
cases in which manufacturer and dealer 
co-operation fits into the picture. An out- 
sider can’t always tell when a proposal is 
sound co-operation and when it’s something 
else that doesn’t stand being called by its 
real name. But dealers know. If I could 
do something to put the lumber business 
on a sound basis I’d bring in some of the 
old-time individualism. The new picture of 
co-operation is all right when it’s real co- 
operation; when each side does its fair 
share of the work to put over a sound pro- 
ject to benefit both sides. That picture has 
plenty of room in it for old-fashioned back- 
bone and self-reliance.” 
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Enlarged and improved building of the Johnson Lumber Co., Erie, Pa——A modern department store for builders 


An Efficiently Departmentalized Business 


Erie, Pa., May 27.—Superlatives are justified—indeed are necessary 
—in attempting to give any adequate idea of the magnificent retail lumber 
plant and building materials store of the Johnson Lumber Co., this city. 

Completion of recent building operations, which included a two- 
story addition to the existing plant at 19th and Parade streets and an 
entirely new structure at 18th and Parade, make this establishment one 
of the most extensive, as it is one of the most modern and completely 
appointed retail lumber establishments, anywhere in the East. A staff 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who recently inspected 
the (then uncompleted) improvements did not hesitate to say: “I have 
never seen a finer or more complete building store and general layout 
for a retail lumber concern.” 

By a happy coincidence, the completion of the additions and im- 
provements—which climax a program of extensions and betterments 
that has been in progress for nearly four years, synchronized with the 
fortieth anniversary of the company. 

Therefore, the officers of the concern determined to celebrate 
“Founders’ Week” with a huge “Home Builders’ Exposition,” staged 
in its newly completed plant; and to invite the public, especially all who 
had any interest in home building—whether as prospective owners and 
occupants or identified with the construction interests or trades — to 
come and see how thoroughly and efficiently the Johnson Lumber Co. 
is organized and equipped to serve their every need. 

Accordingly, big display advertisements, some of which occupied 
nearly a full page in the newspapers in which they appeared, announced 
the holding of the “Home Builders E xposition” during Founders’ Week, 
May 6 to 11, inclusive, a cordial invitation being extended to one and 
all to join with the company in celebrating the fortieth anniversary of 
the founding of this concern by Curtis Johnson in 1889. 

“This will be the most complete display and the greatest grouping 
together under one roof of Home Beautiful building materials in the 
history of Erie,” stated the advertisements. “We are going to make 
this a real gala occasion and housewarming. Our entire new building 
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The well stocked and equipped paint department 


will be thrown open for public inspection. Arrangements have been 
made with the manufacturers of the many nationally known brands, 
certified and bonded by us, to install exhibits and give demonstrations 
relative to their various products, which will be of interest to every 
home owner, home builder. or prospective home owner in this com- 
munity.” 

And the people came, to the number of about 7,000 during the 
week. The most important thing about the exposition, however, is that 
it is not for one week only, but is to be a permanent affair. Announce- 
ments to that effect have been broadcast through the community by 
means of large display advertisements in the newspapers, and other 
methods. This announcement means, in short, that here at Johnson’s 











Hardware and builders’ specialties are attractively displayed 


Builders’ Department Store prospective home builders and others inter- 
ested in construction will at all times find on display a complete show- 
ing of quality building materials, thus being able to enjoy the advan- 
tage of actually seeing and inspecting the materials that are to enter 
into the construction of their new homes, or the modernizing of old ones, 
prior to placing their orders for same. 

This modern method of merchandising offers the home builder and 
home owner an opportunity to select and buy materials in the same 
manner they would purchase other standard goods or commodities. 

The Johnson company, moreover, stresses the fact that its- services 
are not confined to the mere selling of building materials, but include 
the counsel and experience of men who for more than forty years have 
been engaged in the manufacturing and selling of building materials, 
besides a complete planning and estimating service, and a home financ- 
ing department which eliminates red tape and makes possible the own- 
ing of “better homes at lower cost.” 

The first and second floors of the building were given over to the 
displays, which included exhibits by more than fifty manufacturers of 
nationally known building materials whose brands are handled by the 
Johnson company. An interesting program was presented each night 
for the entertainment of the numerous visitors. 

With the completion of its building program the Johnson Lumber 
Co. undoubtedly has one of the most modern and complete retail lumber 
establishments in the country. The building, a view of which appears 
at the beginning of this story, extends along Parade street, from 18th 
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to 19th street. It has a handsome tapestry brick front, with large plate 
glass display windows the entire length of the building, affording ample 
display space for showing the lines handled in the various departments. 

“In making these alterations and extensions,” said C. W. Duden- 
hoeffer, president and treasurer of the Johnson Lumber Co., “we are 
simply meeting public demand in supplying a long felt want in Erie for 
an organization housed under one roof, handling a complete line of 
materials used in the building of homes and office buildings. It is going 
to be our endeavor to give to Erie one of the most completely depart- 
mentalized supply services in the country.” 

A tour through and inspection of the store affords visual evidence 
that Mr. Dudenhoeffer’s ambition is going to be amply realized. Each 
department of the Johnson Builders’ Department Store is a separate 
and distinct unit, having its own show rooms, all of which are linked 
up by archways. A better understanding of this arrangement may be 
gained by reference to the general interior view at bottom of this page. 
Looking down the center of the store are seen the archways dividing 
the various departments, above the first of which is a sign reading, 
“Paint Department Display”; the next reading “Hardware Department 
Display”; the next, “Heating Equipment”; the next “Curtis Woodwork 
Display.” In the foreground is a display of Celotex, also of Weyer- 
haeuser 4-Square packaged lumber. Through openings at the right are 
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This display of quality woodwork was much admired 


seen various displays, including miniature model houses, etc. Decora- 
tions of palms and potted ferns along the floor embellished the store 
rooms for the public opening, and some of them will remain as perma- 
nent decorations. 

Each départment is under the supervision of an expert in that spe- 


cial line—men who know their business and the product which they * 


are handling, “from A to Z,” and who combine with their knowledge 
and salesmanship a desire to serve the patrons.of the company to the 
fullest possible extent. 














This room contains various interesting displays of goods 


Deserving of special mention, as being outstanding among a group 
of notable exhibits, is the very complete display of Curtis Period Wood- 
work, including entrances, cabinets, built-in conveniences of various 
sorts, etc. A good idea of this fine display is given by one of the 
accompanying photographs. 

Another interesting exhibit is that of the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y., which includes not only a 
display of the company’s products, but a demonstration of modern- 
izing, showing how old homes may be rejuvenated and made attractive 
at reasonable cost. 

Still another exhibit which attracted special attention was that of 
the California Redwood Association, this showing one entire side of a 
small home built of redwood, left in the natural finish. 

The displays of flooring and other products of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., E. L. Bruce Co., and other manufacturers of lumber and wood 
products, as well as the numerous displays of building specialties of 
various sorts, came in for their share of well deserved attention. 

Here and there among the throng of visitors was an “old timer” 
who remembered when the Johnson Lumber Co. began business forty 
years ago, in a small frame office building located on the same site as 
the present modern structure. Recalling that humble begitiitagy® 
the huge and splendid plant that now occupies the site, the contrast 
indeed very great, constituting a high tribute to the enterprise and 
ability of the men who have brought the business to its present com- 
manding position. 








General View of Interior of Johnson Lumber Co.’s Builders’ Department Store, Erie, Pa. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 











MUST PLEASE THE BUYER 


Some Practical Storage Ideas—Don’t Let 
the Customer Go Away Unsold 


TRINIDAD, CoLo., May 27.—Almost enough 
building materials are carried in the basement 
of the Trinidad Lumber Co. to start a small 
lumber yard. The basement is 30 feet wide 
and 100 feet long. In it is kept the stock of 
roll roofing, building paper and other products 
that store better where it is cool. 

“We find that the basement is an excellent 
place to keep some of our finer lumber, too,” 
said Manager John Kingan. “We store thin 
oak flooring there because there is never any 
heat to cause it to warp. Nor is there any 
dust. Trinidad is in a windy region so that 
under ordinary methods of stocking flooring 
and many other varieties of building materials, 
dust would sift in in spite of our efforts. We 
also keep our panel doors in the basement so 
that they will remain cool, as well as our best 
grades of half-inch pine and our stock of Ten- 
nessee red cedar.” 

Unlike many basements this one is kept in 
exceptionally orderly condition. The yard men 
are expected daily to rearrange any stock that 
has become displaced. 

In the center of the basement ceiling, or the 
first floor, is an elevator. A four-wheel truck 
is used to carry rolls of roofing from place to 
place. If an order comes for roofing the boys 
take the truck to the basement on the elevator 
and load it, wheel it to the elevator and raise 
it to the first floor where the delivery truck is 
backed to the driveway and the goods are rolled 
directly onto it. Long lengths of lumber are 
raised and lowered through the elevator shaft. 

The basement enables carrying varieties of 
building materials that some of the other yards 
in the community do not handle. The com- 
pany’s policy is never to let a customer leave 
the store or the yard without the merchandise 
asked for. As Mr. Kingan says, “Selling build- 
ing material ‘is like shooting jackrabbits; if you 
shoot at a jackrabbit and don’t get him, he’s 
gone and you'll never see him again; and if 
you don’t have what the customer wants, he’s 
gone, and some other dealer may have gotten 
him. 

“Our paint department is larger than that 
found in the average lumber store. We have 
about anything in paints that any customer 
might ask for. We sell a good deal of sheep 
branding paint, and also Ft a big business in 
water color paints for tinting the interiors of 
homes, 

“Tilustrative of the importance of having 
what the customer wants when he wants. it, 
consider the rancher who drives thirty to 
eighty miles to buy building materials. He 
can’t very well come back tomorrow or the 
next day. if he can’t get it of us, we can't 
blame him if he goes’ to another dealer. ° 

“Our ‘location encourages considerable drop- 
in trade. It is a drawing card that helps make 
sales of other materials. While we have an 
unusually large variety of paints we carry but 
a small stock of each item. For example, we 
may have enough of one color of house paint 
to paint one and a half houses. Seldom would 
we have calls for paint of the same color for 
two houses in the same day. But when we 
sell the first bill—enough for one house—we 
immediately order a replacement supply, for it 
is quite possible that another person will see 
the newly painted home, like the color and 
want to-paint-his home the same color. The 
supply that was left over—énough for a half a 


house—will hold him until we get the new 
supply. 

“We make a special effort to sell the best 
grades of paints. But we have competition 
from the mail order houses and must meet the 
competition. So we carry, in the basement, a 
stock of second grade paint. It is never dis- 
played on the first floor at any time. If the 
customer balks at the price we name for the 
first grade paint, and hints that he'll send to 
the mail order house, we ask him to step to 
the basement where we show the second grade 
and sell him that if he insists.” 





PROFIT FROM “DEAD ONES” 


Retailer Tells How He Keeps His Yard 
Clear of “Junk” 


“I believe we have less ‘junk’ in our yard 
than could be said of almost any retail stock | 
have seen. This is made possible by our pol- 
icy of not putting such material into the wood 
pile, but getting the cash for it through the 
use of what we call our ‘odds and ends’ bins,” 

Thus writes C. Steve Roemer, of Roemer 





This Week’s 


Seizes Strategic Display Opportunity 


The Joseph Zoladz Lumber Co., 1400 Bailey street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
considers good display facilities so essential to its business that it 
has just erected a “double-deck” structure exclusively for display 
purposes, at a strategic location separate from its plant. 


Timely Tip 


Auxiliary 














falo, having a street car line. 





to this display structure is a large billboard on which are set forth 
some of the special propositions offered, such as garages, combina- 
tion doors, garage doors, storm sash etc., 
in colors and with the price for each item attached, as shown in the 
lower illustration, while the upper picture shows the complete layout. 
The street is one of the main thoroughfares of that section of Buf- 
The double-deck arrangement makes 


all strikingly illustrated 











incline of the viaduct. 


attained quite an elevation. 





the displays easily visible both to pedestrians passing along the side- 
walk and to street car passengers—the location being along the 
The street starts to rise directly in front of 
the company’s plant, and at the point shown in the pictures has: 
The layout affords a good example of 
adaptation to location and traffic conditions. 
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Bros., Bowling Green, Ky., in a letter to the 
AmeRICAN LUMBERMAN in response to a re- 
quest that he tell something about: how his firm 
has solved the troublesome problem of accumu- 
lations of dead items. e 

“These odds and ends bins,” continugs Mr. 
Roemer, “are the first bins inside the shed. In 
them we keep all leftover items of -yard lum- 
ber of every description. These bins are 
built two feet square, of the regular type. It 
js our custom, when there are only a couple of 
hundred feet more or less of an item of yard 
stock, to stack it in these bins, which being the 
first section of the shed, insures the stock al- 
ways being seen every time any one goes in 
and out of that particular shed. This keeps the 
items before all of us, and reminds us that 
they are there to be sold. , 

“Just as an example, I will enumerate some 
of the items in one bin, as follows: Siding in 
five or six discontinued patterns, or leftovers; 
rips from No. 1 and better strips, ceiling of 
different grades or special worked lumber left 
from a job; odd battens, and in fact any item 
not a regular stock item—except that in some 
cases regular stock items are put in these~Dins 
to make room some place else in the shed. 

“These bins always pay big dividends, as 
they catch the small-order buyer who may 
need just a small amount of siding or ceiling, 
or perhaps material for a chicken house. In 
selling such buyers, we first try to find some- 
thing in the odd lots, and if there is nothing 
suitable there we can always sell out of the 
regular stock. 

“We make it a practice to keep all odd sash, 
doors and windows listed, and when opportu- 
nity presents it is easy to sell these items at 
regular prices if one takes a little time to keep 
them checked up.” 


DAILY REPORT 


GREESON MFG. CO. 


Bock ASSETS 


QUICK LIABILITIES 


REVENUES 


EXPENSES 





Merchandise Purchases 


TOTAL 





Daily report form which helps a southern retail dealer to chart his 
course to the “port” of Profit. 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS. 


Farm House Now Is Lumber Office 


It is so unusual to come upon a lumber of- 
fice ensconced in a restful looking farm house 
in an almost sylvan setting, that a roving rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
passing by deemed it worthwhile to shoot the 
view which appears herewith. 

This is the office of 
the Herbst-Black Lum- 


by this means, able to keep daily tab on sales, 
purchases and inventory. This report also en- 
ables us to. keep established the proper rela- 
tion between liquid assets and current liabil- 
ities. In establishing this equilibrium, we of 
course have had to control inventory and sales. 
Any unprofitable business reflects itself imme- 
diately in this report.” 





| 
ber Co., Columbus, | 
Ohio. The yard is lo- | 
cated out on the edge | 
of town, on one of the | 
main ‘thoroughfares | 
into the city. An old 
farmstead was made 
over to fit the needs of 
the lumber concern. 
Back of the _ office 
building, which orig- 
inally was the farm 
house, are the sheds, 
warehouses and _ mill, 
a glimpse of which is 
afforded by the picture. 
The hedge and other 
foliage give the im- 
pression of an attrac- 
tive rural, or suburban 
home. A prominent sign out on the highway 
that runs past the front of the office indicates 
the nature of the establishment and directs cus- 
tomers and visitors into the yard. 


Soe — 


Contributes “Most Profitable Idea” 


When sending in this excellent contribution 
to the “Idea Exchange,” A. C. Greeson, presi- 
dent Greeson Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), Mont- 
gomery, Ala. whole- 
saler and retailer! of 
building materials, 
wrote as follows: 

“We enjoy reading 
the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN and get num- 
bers of splendid ideas 
from the 6 articles 
appearing in the Idea 
Exchange and elsewhere 
in the paper, and we 
trust that this letter may 
be the means of impart- 
ing a profitable idea to 
some other dealer.” 

That is the proper 
spirit. The reason so 
many progressive retail- 
ers voluntarily contrib- 
ute to this department 
ideas that they have 
found useful or profit- 
able in their own busi- 
ness is that, having 
received benefit from 
the ideas contributed by 
others, they desire to 
reciprocate. 

Mr. Greeson continues 
as follows: 

“The most profitable 
idea that has featured 
our business has been 
the installation of ma- 
chine bookkeeping, with 
daily trial balances and 
daily reports. 

“We enclose a sample 
of our daily report 
form, which no doubt 
would need some 
changes to fit another 
business; but as soon as 
we found -out daily in 
which direction we were 
traveling, our business 
became stabilized and 
profitable. We are now, 











An unusual but attractive setting for a retail lumber yard 


SELLER SHOULD KNOW GOODS 


Manufacturer Encourages Dealers to Make 
Intensive Study of Product 


There is no more essential factor in sales- 
manship than a comprehensive and thorough 
knowledge of the goods to be sold. This is 
true whether applied to selling goods on the 
road, over the counter, or in a retail lumber 
yard. 

The greater the degree to which consumer 
satisfaction depends upon the proper use of the _ 
product, or the understanding of possibly com- 
plicated features, the more necessary becomes 
a thorough study and complete mastery of de- 
tails of construction by the salesman whose 
part it is to convince the dealer or the con- 
sumer of its merits. 

Realizing these facts, the El Paso Sash & 
Door Co., El Paso, Tex., manufacturer of 
Premier Standardized Woodwork, has recently 
been conducting an educational campaign, par- 
ticipated in by its jobber salesmen and retail 
lumber dealers who handle its products, which 
is here briefly sketched for the information 
of other manufacturers or dealers who might 
wish to adopt a similar procedure. 

In conveying to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
information regarding this contest, J. Carl 
Hertzog, advertising manager, says: 

“We have a kitchen cabinet proposition 
which will fit 95 percent of all conditions, 
which is quite remarkable for a stock kitchen 
cabinet. Naturally a cabinet so flexible as this 
must be a little complicated. To get jobber 
salesmen and retail lumber dealers to under- 
stand the complications of this cabinet has beer 
quite a problem. To improve this situation 
we have been conducting a contest, With a 
liberal list of cash prizes, which contest has 
required on the part of the entrants the an- 
swering of a good many questions and the 
writing of a sales talk. Any of the questions 
asked could be answered from information con- 
tained in our catalog. The contest has proved 
very successful in attaining the desired results.” 

Each contestant received a printed question- 
naire containing a long list of questions, an- 
swers to all of which could be found by study- 
ing the company’s catalog or other printed lit- 
erature. 

The first prize in the lumber dealers’ con- 
test, of $100, was won by W. P. Norcross, 
Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., Bedford, 
Ind., with a score of 93 percent; second prize, 
$50, John G. Atherton, Pickering Lumber Co., 
McCamey, Tex., 92%, percent; third prize, $25, 
F. W. Lueke, Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., 92 percent. 

Besides the above awards there were thirty 
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yee of $10 each, and twenty-five prizes of 
each. 

The prize winners in the jobber salesmen’s 
contest were: First prize, $100, W. Edmund 
Waller, W. J. Hughes & Sons Co., Louisville, 
Ky., with score of 95% percent; second prize, 
$50, Harris B. Henning, St. Louis Woodwork 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., 95 percent; third prize, 
$25, Howard E. Hine, Brockway-Smith-Haigh- 
Lovell Co., New Haven, Conn., 93 percent. 

Besides the above awards there also were in 
the jobber salesman’s division fifteen prizes of 
$10 each and the same number of prizes of 
$5 each. 


Woos Customers With Verse 


We sometimes wonder why the deuce 
We fail to hold our trade. 

And then because they don’t come back 
We pine and feel afraid 

That they, perhaps, were not well pleased 
Or something happened, when 

Most likely it is just because 
We fail to ask again. 


The above verse, which applies with equal 
force to the retail lumber dealer’s customers, 
is from the pen of E. C. Brown, of the Allied 
Cloth Specialties, Greenville, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of carpenter aprons and other cloth spe- 
cialties. This little poetical message, attrac- 
tively printed, is sent by Mr. Brown to custo- 
mers who have not yet ordered for the current 
year. The Allied Cloth Specialties is reg- 
ularly supplying some of the largest concerns 
in the country with their requirements in the 
way of carpenter aprons. 

Another “poem”—although Mr. Brown says 
that he does not dignify his efforts by any 
such exalted name—is entitled “There’s Al- 
ways a Way to Improve,” and runs as follows: 

Though your troubles be many, 
Your faith be small, 
And the best is hard to choose; 
Though you're duped so often 
Your gore is gall, 
There’s surcease from loss and from 
blues. 


While grades are the best 
And price lower, too, 
These values you’d never reject. 
Your patrons will welcome 
The news that you 
Have chosen the brand called “elect.” 


We've a NEW apron now 

Which we call our “Hi-Lo,” 
And want every patron to use. 
It slides on the strings, 

Sets high up or low 
And fits like tailor-made shoes. 


The cost of “Hi-Lo” 
Is also quite low 
Compared with any you've seen. 
Let us tell you the story 
By sample and show 
Why it pays to use the old “bean.” 


Will Not Permit Price-Cutting 


Announcement is made by the Reading Iron 
Co., Reading, Pa., in a letter to its distributors, 
that it will refuse to make further sales of 
puddied wrought iron pipe to any distributor 
who fails to observe the minimum retail prices 
suggested by the company in its price cards. 

In support of this stand the company cites 
the economic evils of price-cutting, and says: 

“The Reading Iron Co., after a full and 
careful study, has reached the definite deter- 
mination that, to the full extent permitted by 
law, it will not allow the just popularity which 
its products have gained to be used by price- 
cutters for their own selfish purposes.” 

The Reading Iron Co. also manufactures 
Reading cut nails, which are extensively dis- 
tributed through retail lumber dealers. The 
announcement made, however, refers specifi- 
cally to the sale of puddled wrought iron pipe, 
the price-cutting evil having been conspic- 
uously injurious in the pipe industry. 

To make clear its legal rights to declare and 
enforce its policy, the company quotes from a. 


“Signs of the 
Times” 


A traveling lumber salesman, who requests 
that his name be not printed, reports this sign 
recently observed in a retail lumber office: 





A deposit required on all orders from 

customers whom we do not know, and 

the full amount from some whom we 
do know 











Readers are invited to send in copies of 
especially interesting signs (including bill- 
boards and bulletin boards) observed in lum- 
ber yards or elsewhere, on your travels or at 
home. The American LuMBERMAN will pay 
$1 for each one published. Fifty cents addi- 
tional will be paid for a good kodak picture 
(suitable for reproduction) showing the sign 
described. 











United States Supreme Court decision that a 
manufacturer “may withhold his goods from 
those who will not sell them at the prices which 
he fixes for their resale.” 


Downtown Merchandise Displays 


Des Mornes, Iowa, May 28.—Lumbermen in 
this city, as in all others, feel that a great 
many people, especially pedestrian shoppers, 
should be occasionally reminded how essential 
to their comfort and happiness the lumber busi- 
ness really is. As a consequence, several of 
the principal local lumber concerns have been 
utilizing some “For Rent” space in the strictly 
downtown districts for displaying various lum- 
ber products, such as construction materials, 
millwork, landscape accessories, garden trel- 
lises etc.—in the windows of vacant business 
places. The Queal and the Century lumber 
companies have been especially active in this 


respect, one of them having a display in the 
heart of the “loop,” the arrangement of Various 
products being on each side of the arcade en- 
trance to the building. Miniature specimens 
usually are employed in the displays, to econ- 
omize in space and to present the goods in 
most attractive forms. 


Carrying Coals to Newcastle? 


Amusing things sometimes happen at trade 
conventions, and they are not all on the pre- 
arranged program, either. 

For instance, at the annual convention of 
the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Minneapolis last week, one of 
the sessions was devoted to a number of very 
practical and inspiring addresses on how deal- 
ers might increase their volume—or, in plain 
words, how they might sell more coal, that 
naturally being the primary aim and ambition 
of retail coal handlers. 

At the close of this session, with the dele- 
gates all “steamed up” with the thought of in- 
creasing their coal sales, as the delegates passed 
out they were met by W. G. Hollis and Julius 
Samish, of the Triple Insulaire Co., who with 
the urbanity and courtesy for which these 
gentlemen are famous, invited and escorted the 
dealers into a room where the company’s prod- 
uct was on display, together with a big 
streamer on the wall reading: 

“CUT FUEL CONSUMPTION 30 To 40 
PERCENT WITH TRIPLE INSULAIRE,”’ 


Firm Expands Its Facilities 


WateERLoo, Iowa, May 28.—Announcement 
is made by officials of Dunkelberg, Leeper & 
Cropper (Inc.) that an expansion program will 
be started at once in building additions to the 
present lumber sheds and warehousing facili- 
ties. The total costs of the improvements will 
run between $5,000 and $10,000, according to 
present plans. 

Increased activities in connection with the 
manufacture of portable tourist cabins were 
given as the main reason for the expansion, 
although a paint-house is also included in the 
plans. Construction will be rushed in order to 
get the additions in shape to help handle the 
increasing business brought about at this par- 
ticular season. 
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3 pieces 2x6, 8 foot 6 inch runners 

2 pieces 2x8, 7 foot 8% inch end sill 

2 pieces 2x8, 8 foot side sill 

4 pieces 2x4, 7 foot 6 inch rafters 

4 pieces 2x4, 7 foot 8% inch purlines 

2 pieces 2x4, 1 foot vent post 

4 pieces 2x4, 4 foot 6 inch end studs 

2 pieces 2x4, 2 foot 6 inch end heads 

2 pieces 1x6, 8 foot ridge boards 


















PORTABLE 
HOG HOUSE 


—- 8-0" 
o-«e~ 


SOE ELEVATION 


2 pieces 1x8, 8 foot vent caps 
34 pieces 1x6, 7 foot 8% inch D. & M. floor 
37 pieces 1x6, 7 foot 11 inch D. & M. roof 
19 pieces 1x6, 6 foot 8 inch D. & M. ends 

3 pieces 1x3, 2 foot 6 inch door battons 

1 pair 6 inch strap hinges 

One 6 inch hasp and staple 

One padlock 
15 pounds nails 
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Lumber 


To Cut 5,500-Acre Florida Tract 


Lake HELEN, Fia., May 27.—The Bond- 
Booker Lumber Co., of Lake Helen, has been 
awarded the contract to manufacture the tim- 
ber on a 5,500-acre tract of land in Orange 
County. Over 100 men will be employed, and 
more than $250,000 were involved in the deal. 
Preparations for the conversion of this timber 
have been going on for some time. The big 
mill at Lake Helen has been changed back 
from cypress sawing equipment to that for 
pine, and among other improvements is the 
erection of a large derrick to aid in the storing 
of a large quantity of logs at the mill. 

Between 8 and 15 miles of light railway 
track will be used. A new station has been 
built at a junction point, and the junction has 
been given the name of Pinar. 

The timber acquired is on land known as 
the “game preserve tract.” It has never been 
turpentined and is so large and tall that 
overhead skidder equipment has been installed 
for its handling. The logging camp is now 
under course of construction. 

Officers of the Bond-Booker Lumber Co. 
are Maynard M. Bond, president, and Paul M. 
Booker, vice president. 


May Continue Lumber Business 


GREENVILLE, S. C., May 27.—Probability that 
the lumber business conducted in Pickens 
County by the Appalachian Lumber Co. before 
the firm failed last year would be resumed, 
was expressed a few days ago by G. C. Wyche, 
local attorney for the Carolina Timber Co., of 
Muskegon, Mich., which purchased the ma- 
chinery, railroad and other equipment of the 
defunct concern on May 16. 

Sale of the property was effected through 
sealed bids obtained by E. W. Milford, of 
Greenwood, receiver of the Appalachian Lum- 
ber Co. The offer of the Carolina Timber Co. 
was declared best, the firm agreeing to cancel 
claims in the sum of $302,000 and pay $57,500 
in cash for the property. It is estimated that 
creditors will be paid about 60 percent of their 
claims, although the exact amount has not been 
determined. 

The Carolina Timber Co. owns over 60,000 
acres of timberland in Pickens County, and it 
was from this company that the Appalachian 
Lumber Co. secured its timber during its oper- 
ation. 

While plans are not definite,- Mr. Wyche 
stated that officials contemplate the reopening 
of several of the logging camps in the moun- 
tains, either themselves or through arrange- 
ments with other concerns. 


Manufacturer Host to Retailers 


Lurxin, Tex., May 27.—The Chronister 
Lumber Co., located at Wildhurst, recently was 
host to representatives of the Lyon-Gray Lum- 
ber Co., a large retail lumber concern with 
headquarters in Dallas, operating over thirty- 
six lumber yards in Texas. These retailers made 
an inspection of the mill and yards of the com- 
pany at Wildhurst and later were taken to the 
woods front on a logging train. Upon their 
return from the woods, they were treated to 
a real old-fashioned east Texas barbecue, the 
food being prepared and served under the di- 
rection of a number of the Wildhurst ladies. 

Following the barbecue, a number of inter- 
esting addresses were made. Among the 
speakers and their subjects were S. W. Little- 
john, superintendent of the Chronister Lumber 
Co., on “Our Methods of Making Lumber ;” 
Hon. A. W. Spencer, of Dallas, on “Texas 
Lien Laws;” Judge S. F. Lester, of Bonham, 
on “Farm Lands.” B. A. McKinney, vice- 
President of the American National Bank of 


appenings in the South 


Dallas, also made an interesting address in 
which he covered a variety of subjects. W. B. 
Marsh presided as master of ceremonies. The 
visiting party numbered forty-five and all were 
highly pleased with both the entertainment and 
educational features of their visit with the 
Chronister Lumber Co. 


Georgia Company Suffers Fire 


Vaposta, Ga., May 27.—The large lumber 
manufacturing plant of the Jackson Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., in the western part of the city, was 
completely destroyed by fire of undetermined 
origin on Saturday night. The loss is esti- 
mated at approximately $200,000, with little 
insurance. 

The fire is believed to have originated under 
the engine room, immediately adjoining the oil 
room. As the blaze reached the oil room 
there were numerous small explosions, which 
spread the flames in every direction. 

The main lumber yard of the company was 
located some distance from the plant, but 
nevertheless there was considerable loss sus- 
tained on manufactured lumber. 

The Jackson Bros. Lumber Co. gave employ- 
ment to several hundred men in the plant and 
in the logging camps. It was operating on a 
day and night schedule. 


Changes in Executive Personnel 


Warren, ArkK., May 27. —* The Southern 
Lumber & Supply Co., operating retail yards 
in Claredon, Carlisle and Cotton Plant, Ark., 
in addition to conducting a wholesale depart- 
ment with headquarters in this city, made a 
slight change in the personnel of its officers 
this week. Orrell Axley was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, succeeding M. B. McLeod, who 
is now vice president in place of Z. K. Thomas, 
who resigned. O. O. Axley is president of the 
company. Mr. Axley, who is general manager 
of the Southern Lumber Co. and vice-president 
of the Southern Pine Association, has a broad 
acquaintance throughout the southern pine 
trade territory. M. B. McLeod served the Ar- 
kansas Association of Lumber Dealers as pres- 
ident during the last year and is well ac- 
quainted not only in this district, but in the 
trade territory by reason of his long connec- 
tion with the wholesale end of* the business. 
The active management of the company is in 
the hands of M. B. McLeod and Orrell Axley 
and they plan to broaden their scope of ac- 
tivity particularly in the wholesale department. 


Operations Stopped by Litigation 

WAYNESVILLE, N. C., May 27.— The Sun- 
crest Lumber Co. has closed all of its opera- 
tions except the retail lumber yard and the 
planing mill in Waynesville, according to a 
statement by J. Doggett, an official of the com- 
pany. The discontinuance of the woods opera- 
tions follows a series of court victories won 
by the North Carolina park commission over 
the unconstitutionality of legislation setting 
aside the park and over the Suncrest com- 
pany’s right to continue cutting timber in the 
park area. 

The concern was stopped from cutting tim- 


ber early in January, and since that time has: 


been getting out the timber cut up to that 
time. The retail yard and planing mill will 
continue in operation for the present. Pending 
final settlement of the litigation with the park 
commission, no plans will be made for the 
moving of the mill, Mr. Doggett stated. 

The mill came to Waynesville three years 
ago, with the announced intention of remain- 
ing here for twenty years. It had been in 
operation at Sunburst for fourteen years prior 
to moving to Waynesville. 


Pecky Cypress for California 


SHAMROCK, FLa., May 27.—On Saturday, 
May 25, the Putnam Lumber Co., of this 
place, completed its fifth shipment of pecky 
cypress to be used for interior finishing in ex- 
pensive homes in California. This makes a 
total of over 300,000 feet of pecky cypress 
that has moved to California from this one mill 
in the last twelve months, all of it going into 
that territory for use as interior trim. 

Pecky cypress is becoming increasingly 
popular with architects and designers of un- 
usual interiors, and the demand for it is con- 
stantly growing. Putnam Lodge, the beauti- 
ful modern hotel at Shamrock, built by the 
Putnam Lumber Co., is a striking example of 
the pleasing effect of pecky cypress as interior 
trim, the spacious lobby and large dining room 
of this hotel both being trimmed with that 


wood. (auaaesesaeanae 


President of Company Resigns 


SAVANNAH, Ga., May 27.—Word was re- 
ceived here last week from Boston, Mass., that 
at a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Savannah River Lumber Co., held there, I. H. 
Fetty, of Savannah, resigned as president and 
as a director. Robert M. Hitch, of Savannah, 
general counsel for the company, was chosen 
as acting president, to serve until a permanent 
selection is made. 

The Savannah River Lumber Co. is a large 
manufacturer of lumber and hardwood dimen- 
sion stock for the. Fisher Body Corporation. 
The operations of the company will continue 
without interruption, it is stated. 


Beaumont Entertains Houston 


Beaumont, TeEx., May 27.—Bad weather 
caused about 150 lumbermen visiting in Beau- 
mont to confine their social engagements to 
meeting with friends at the hotels and later at 
a banquet at the Beaumont Country Club. It 
had been arranged to have a golf match and 
other stunts, including a burlesque baseball 
match, but rain prohibited this, 

Ben S. Woodhead presided as toastmaster 
and kept the visitors enlivened with his wit. 
It was merely a good will trip of lumbermen 
from Houston and surrounding territory and 
no attempt was made to have a set program, 
other than the entertainment of the visitors. 

As explained by Mr. Woodhead and those 
who responded, the meeting was merely social 
just so that the lumbermen could keep up that 
good feeling of fellowship which has always 
existed. Stunts and by-plays for the amuse- 
ment of the lumbermen were staged by Hu- 
bert Oxford and Andrew J. Kaulbach. The 
lumbermen were entertained by the following 
committees : 


Finance—Ben Woodhead, chairman, W. C. 
Keith, Billy Wells and LeRoy King. 

Entertainment—H. B. Oxford, chairman; 
Ray Coale, W. E. Sprouse, A. J. Kaulbach, 
Clyde Oldham, C. C. Vickory, Gay Morrison 
and E. Conway Broun. 

Luncheon—Carl Locke, chairman; Sam Pow- 
ell, W. M. Tarver and Roy Lee. 

Publicity—Bill Archer, chairman; Vernon 
Jones, Bob Coale and W. C. Steinhagen. 

Invitation—Billy Wells, chairman; G. 
Thrash, Charles Mabry and Tom Hunter. 

Golf—Claud Dawson, E. R. Cousins, Bob 
Turpin and W. M. Clapp. 

Reception—Billy Wells, H. L. Downs, Cor- 
nell Reese, Bob Meyers, W. O. McKinnion, 
Martin Reese, P. E. Hammonds, J. L. Lyons, 
W. A. Priddie, EB. H. Greene, W. H. Brooks, 
W. P. Wallace, William Seale, I. N. Moses, 
J. D. Birdwell, A. B. Everett, A. Milch, Frank 
Folsom, Frank Meagher, C. E. Peck, Roy 
Connaly, Frank Decker, W. O. O’Shaughnessy, 
A. C. Ireson, R. H. Lupton, Homer Howell, 
Cc. L. Howland, Guy Burkehart, C. E. Loxley, 
L. B. Harris and R. S. Barber. 
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Find Many Retailers Favor Trade-, Grade-Marks 


Field Men Establish Contacts That Help Marshal All Branches of the Industry 
Under the National Trade Extension Banner 


Lecture Club Reorganizes 


CotuMBus, On1o, May 27.—The Wholesale 
Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus, organized 
about three years ago for the wholesale trade 
only, which has attracted attention all over 
the country by its sponsoring of an extension 
course in lumber education, which was con- 
cluded May 24, has been reorganized to in- 
clude all branches of the lumber trade. The 
name has been changed to the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Columbus and retailers as well as 
manufacturers will be admitted to membership. 

The present officers will continue until early 
in January when the annual meeting will be 
held. W. E. Morgan is president; Herbert 
Vance, vice president; Harry J. Baumeister, 
secretary-treasurer ; and Thomas Hart, sergeant- 
at-arms. Under the new plan an additional 
vice president as well as separate officials for 
the secretaryship and treasurership will be 
named, 

The Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Co- 
lumbus has been one of the pioneering associa- 
tions in fostering a course in education. The 
slogan “Know Your Lumber” was adopted 
when the course was proposed and the object 
was to educate those in the industry about the 
uses of lumber and about lumber manufactur- 
ing methods. 

Home modernization as planned by the Home 
Modernization Bureau of the National Build- 
ing Industries was fully explained by W. B. 
Carson, Chicago, field representative of that 
organization in the twelfth and last of the 
series of lectures in the extension course in 
lumber education sponsored by the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Columbus, formerly known as 
the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Colum- 
bus. The lecture was given at the Neil House 
May 24. 

Mr. Carson explained the developments 
which led up to the formation of that organi- 
zation several years ago and its backing which 
consists of the General Motors interests, large 
life insurance companies, banking institutions 
and others of that character. 

David G. White, formerly of the American 
Column & Lumber Co., of Columbus, and now 
trade extension manager of the Appalachian 
Hardwood Club, also spoke. 

Announcement was made by W. E. Morgan, 
president of the club, that a banquet celebrat- 
ing the successful conclusion of the series of 
lectures will be held at the Neil House, June 
7. All of those who participated in the course 
as speakers, committees and students will be 
invited to the banquet and elaborate entertain- 
ment features will be presented. 


x* * * &* 
Woodpeckers Thrive on Substitute 


St. Paut, Minn., May 27.—Woodpeckers 
in the north woods have found something they 
enjoy in the way of food. It is a material that 
has been alleged by its promoters t> be better 
than lumber for construction purposes. Whether 
the judgment of a woodpecker is a good argu- 
ment for this substitute material may well be 
doubted. However, the birds like it as food, 
and Dick Willems, district ranver, is yelling for 
good wood siding to repair the damage done 
bv the inquisitive and hungry feathered tribe. 
Dick recently sent the following letter to the 
Minnesota Commissioner of Forest and Fire 
Prevention : 

I wish to inform you that the woodpeckers 
have raised the devil with our Clear River 
cabin. We find that the east and north sides 
are drilled full of holes—thousands of them 
—some several inches across. There are also 
some on the west and south sides. The build- 


ing will have to be repaired, and I would sug- 
gest no more for the repairs. Siding 
is about the only thing that will be safe to 
put on. 

The cabin will not be a fit place to live in 
When it rains. The damage has all been done 
since the break-up this spring. The birds kept 
at it until the — is worthless. Please 
let me know if we can get enough siding to 
repair the building as soon as possible. 

* * * * 


REPORTS ARE ENTHUSIASTIC 














Dealers in Four States Sold on Grade- 
Marked Lumber 


. Wasuincton, D. C., May 27.—More than 
90 percent of the 160 retail lumber dealers 
visited during the first week of the intensive 
campaign of thhe National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association to promote trade- and 
grade-marked lumber in the hands of distribu- 
ters, favor the plan. Indeed, complete reports 
of the first week’s canvass indicate a sur- 
prising degree of enthusiasm on the part of 
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This wooden trellis entrance to the home adds 
to the latter’s attractability as well as saleability 





retail dealers for grade-marked lumber. The 
canvass covered dealers in New Jersey, Illinois, 
Iowa and Ohio. 

Many of the dealers visited ordered copies 
of the various booklets published by the Na- 
tional association, and a majority of those who 
are advertising locally asked for the free ad- 
vertising copy service furnished by the Na- 
tional. 

Of the less than 10 percent found unfavor- 
able, nearly all were in small towns, several 
had either recently started in business and 
were not familiar with developments or were 
on the point of quitting. Two dealers visited 
admitted specializing on low grade stuff and 
said a better quality of lumber would not ap- 
peal to their customers. 

Among other things, the staff men get in 
touch with local newspapers. 

The following comment on the intensive can- 
vass for grade-marked and guaranteed lumber 
speared in the Daily Record, Morristown, 


Practical evidence of one of Herbert 
Hoover’s standardization policies when sec- 
retary of commerce will soon be seen in 
local building circles, according to an an- 
nouncement of the following companies: 
Bernards Builders Supply Co., Bernardsville; 


C. W. Ennis & Co., Morristown; Morristown 
Lumber Supply Co., Morristown; L. V. Lua- 
low & Co., Far Hills; Dover Lumber (Co. 
Dover; J. H. Jackson Lumber Co., Rockaway: 
Dawson Lumber & Coal Co., Boonton; Morris 
Plains Lumber & Coal Co., Morris Plains, 
These will carry the trade- and grade- 
marked American standard “tree’’ marked 
lumber, that has been so widely advertised. 

American Lumber Standards were formu- 
lated under the auspices of the Department 
of Commerce several years ago as a basis 
of standardizing lumber sizes among al] 
manufacturers. They have since been gen- 
erally adopted by the best mills. 


Mew Lumber Is Guaranteed 

The new stock of these companies will not 
only be American standard lumber, but will 
be the first received in this vicinity under 
the policy of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association of “guaranteeing” the 
product of its members who manufacture 
their material according to American Lum- 
ber Standards. This policy is a revolution- 
ary one in the building material field and 
an entirely new procedure for trade asso- 
ciations. 

Makes Buying of Lumber Easy 

Lumber guaranteed by the National asso- 
ciation must be made according to the Amer- 
can standards and carry grade- and trade- 
marks indicating its quality or species, and 
the identity of the mill which manufactured 
it. Thus, the ordinary lay buyer of lumber 
can quickly and easily select the quality of 
material he wants and be sure it is deliv- 
ered according to his specifications. 

The “National Tree” symbol, stamped on 
the new stocks being received indicates the 
guaranty of the National association that 
the other marks are correct. Satisfaction is 
thus assured consumers, including the satis- 
faction of having their houses built of a 
nationally advertised product. 

Expected to Affect Values 

The effect of guaranteed and _ identified 
lumber in dwelling construction is expected 
to be far-reaching. Heretofore, there has 
been no basis of determining house values 
according to the quality of lumber used. 
Now lumber, the principal material of most 
houses can be as easily identified for qual- 
ity as the plumbing, the roofing, the wiring, 
the furnace and other trade-marked mate- 
rials. 

*x* * * * 


TX Literature in Schools 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 25.—The 
western division of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, with headquarters in 
the Call Building here, has placed a quantity 
of literature at the disposal of Stanley A. 
Ward, carpentry instructor in the department 
of vocational education, in the Oakland public 
schools, to aid him in preparing a monograph 
on wood uses and properties. 

This monograph will be used in Mr. Ward’s 
instructional work. It represents one of many 
lines of activities carried on by the trade ex- 
tension department of the National association, 
and one that promises to leave its impress om 
the children taking the vocational courses in 


Oakland. 
** * & 


Woods’ Use in Summer Resort 


Ocean City, Mp., May 27.—This summer 
resort community, which at the height of the 
season has a population of some 25,000, 1s 
all-wood except a single building—a modest 
brick church. Like other ocean watering 
places, it has its boardwalk. ; 

A new departure is an all-wood fishing pier 
reaching out some 700 feet into the Atlantic. 
This pier is designed to attract fishermen and 
the Ocean City authorities are willing to guar- 
antee that fish will bite when the anglers go 
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after them from the new wood pier. 

Some time ago there was fear that Ocean 
City might be wiped out. Incoming sand, as 
well as the sea, was responsible. So the au- 
thorities called in the experts, who devised a 
protective system, which includes a husky 
breakwater of wood piles, with groins of wood 
reaching out to sea about every 200 feet. Ap- 
parently the sea water breaking against these 
piling projections drops the sand down into the 
water instead of washing it constantly on the 
beach and messing up the community’s geog- 
raphy. kk * * 

Arizonians Approve Grade-Marking 


PHOENIX, ArIz., May 27.—A. C. Horner, 
manager of the western office of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in- 


strumental in having the Arizona Lumbermen’s 
Club, at its recent annual meeting, adopt two 
resolutions approving grade-marking of lum- 
ber virtually identical with those adopted a 
few weeks ago by the southern California re- 
tailers, who came out 100 percent for grade- 
marked lumber. ss 

After considerable discussion the resolutions 
were unanimously adopted by the Arizona lum- 
bermen. More than 60 members of the lum- 
bermen’s club were in attendance at the meet- 
ing. Mr. Horner was able to clear up several 
points which the Arizona lumbermen consid- 
ered difficulties in the way of merchandising 
segregated grades and grade-marked lumber. 
The unanimous vote followed. 

In his talk Mr. Horner emphasized the fact 
that the National association did not want 
the retailer to vote for the resolutions unless 


West Coast Lumberin 


To Establish Sawmill in Oregon 


PorTLAND, Ore., May 25.—Negotiations that 
have been pending for several weeks for the 
establishment of a sawmill in Roseburg, Ore., 
have been completed, it is reported, and the 
mill will be set up and ready for operation 
within the next 90 days. The mill is-to be 


moved from Lebanon, and is_ practically 
new. The plant will be operated ' by 
H. C. Ford and son, of Crabtree, Ore., 


who ,have taken options on 75,000,000 feet of 
timber east of Roseburg in the Lane Mout- 
tain and Whitsett Butte districts. Mr. Ford 
in recent years has been connected with the 
Dimension Lumber Co., of Spokane, Wash., 
and has been répresenting that company in 
Washington and Oregon. He will move to 
Roseburg to reside about July 1. His son is 
now engaged in sawmill operations at Leb- 
anon. It is planned to put in a complete 
plant. A planing mill will be added later. 
The mill will have a daily capacity of 3,000 
feet. 


Electric Road to Tap Timber Areas 


PorTLAND, Ore., May 25.—The Oregon Elec- 
tric Railroad is ready to start building its 
extension into the timber areas of eastern Linn 
County as soon as it gets the required certifi- 
cate of public necessity and convenience from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it is 
stated by Chief Engineer H. A. Witchell, of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle and Oregon 
Electric lines. 

The hope is expressed that the required per- 
mission will be granted without delay so that 
construction work may be rushed during the 
summer months when weather conditions per- 
mit rapid progress. 

The new line will tap immense bodies of 
timber now inaccessible. 


Has New Sales Representative 


Tacoma, Wasu., May 25.—K. F. Richards, 
sales manager of the Pacific States Lumber 
Co., of this city, has sent out a letter to the 
trade in Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, 
announcing a change in its sales representative 
in the Denver territory. O. G. Valentine, who 
has represented the company in that territory 
for the last six years, has resigned to go into 
business for himself, and the territory will be 
taken over by A. J. Brown. Mr. Brown has 
been with the organization for more than ten 
years, during the last three of which he held a 
responsible position at the company’s mill plant. 
As a result of this long connection he is well 
posted as to the company’s products, its poli- 
cies, and its ability to furnish quickly the re- 
quirements of the retailers. Referring to the 
resignation of Mr. Valentine Mr. Richards 
says: “He leaves our service carrying with 


him our appreciation of his splendid work, as 
well as our hearty wishes for his future suc- 
cess.” Mr. Richards says his company is in 
better position than ever before to render a 
service to the retailers by giving them imme- 
diate loading on their rush orders. 


Inspection Bureau Branches Combine 


Raymond, WasH., May 25.—The Grays 
Harbor and Willapa Harbor branches of the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau have been 
combined. Headquarters have been transferred 
to Longview with Robert Carter as manager. 


Finds Gold on Philippine Lands 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., May 25.—The Cad- 
wallader-Gibson Lumber Co., of this city, 
which operates a large lumber manufacturing 
plant in the Philippine Islands and which was 
one of the first concerns to engage in the mar- 
keting of Philippine hardwoods in the United 
States, bids fair to become just as important 
an operator in an entirely different line. Offi- 
cials of the company have been advised that the 
second large Philippine gold strike made within 
a month has occurred on lands owned by the 
Cadwallader brothers. This gold strike was 
made at Tinambak, on the island of Luzon, 
where members of the Cadwallader family 
have taken up twelve claims, covering the 
mother lode area. It is understood that the 
gold, which was discovered through placer 
workings, assays unusually high, and plans are 
being perfected for the erection of a stamp 
mill. 


Introducing Patented Cedar Tile 


ABERDEEN-HoguiAM, WaAsH.; May 25.—A 
cedar tile has been patented by Victor H. 
Street, manager of the City Retail Lumber 
Co., of Aberdeen. Mr. Street left last week for 
Los Angeles, where he is endeavoring to intro- 
duce the new Gray’s Harbor product on a large 
scale. The cedar tile is in close conformity 
with the architectural demands for southern 
California buildings. If Mr. Street develops 
an outside market, a factory will be established 
to manufacture it on a large scale. The new 
tile has been used experimentally on a new 
building in Aberdeen. 


Buys Retail Department 


OtympiA, WasH., May 25.—The Hyak 
Lumber & Millwork Co. has purchased the 
retail lumber department of the Springer Mill 
Co. C. R. Bordeaux, president of the pur- 
chasing concern, announces a $75,000 building 
and reorganizing program impends. The new 
owners will take over the department June 1. 
The Springer Mill Company will continue 
to operate its sawmill and dry kilns. The 
Hyak company will build a new factory next 
winter. 


— re. 


he meant to put them, into practice by writing 
on future orders “grade-marked lumber to be 
furnished.” 


* * * * 
Starts Extension Campaign 
CINCINNATI, OuI0o, May 27. — David G. 


White, the new trade extension manager of the 
Appalachian Hardwood Club, made one of his 
first contact talks last Friday night before the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus, Ohio. His 
subject was with regard to choosing woods 
for specific purposes. Mr. White will make 
addresses in the near future at Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Xenia and Marietta, reaching various 
affiliations of the building trade, including 
architects, general contractors, furniture mak- 
ers and purchasing agents for consumers of 
all kinds of Appalachian and other woods. 


Activities 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., May 25.—Further steps 
toward organization of the large lumber ex- 
port association announced two weeks ago in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were taken yes- 
terday here when a committee composed of 
L. L. Chipman, export manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber’ Co. at Longview; Sam Anderson, 
of the Anderson-Middleton interests at Aber- 
deen; and A. E. McIntosh, of the Clark- 
Nickerson mill at Everett, met. It was de- 
cided that a governing board would be elected 
and a secretary appointed and several leading 
lumbermen were discussed for this\ position. 
It was further decided that a meeting would 
be held here Monday at which a petition will 
be prepared seeking permission from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to operate under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act. 

Selection of the board of managers will 
probably be delayed until all mills not now 
represented in the preliminary organization are 
included, Mr. Chipman declared. The new 
group expects to unify sales effort, although 
each mill will handle its own sales. 


(SEGRE EEaa: 


Brush Concern Grows Rapidly 


PorTLAND, OreE., May 25.— Although not 
among the largest, but possibly classified as 
among the most rapidly growing indtstries in 
Portland, is the plant of the Purdy Brush Co. 
This company manufactures high grade paint 
brushes, lather brushes etc. 

Three years ago Thomas Autzen, of the 
Portland Manufacturing Co., this city, discov- 
ered Mr. Purdy, an expert brush maker, and 
with a small place and one boy as _ helper 
began manufacturing brushes of high quality. 
Mr. Autzen recognized in Mr. Purdy a brush 
maker of ability who had many years of ex- 
perience with the Whiting Adams Co., one of 
the foremost manufacturers in the country. 
Further than that Mr. Autzen became finan: 
cially interested with Mr. Purdy and secured 
the building adjoining the plant of the Port- 
land Manufacturing Co., of which Mr. -Aut- 
zen is president. Here the Purdy Brush Co. 
has grown from a two-man concern to an 
operation now employing twenty-five men. 
Every inch of space of the 2-story factory 
building is being utilized, and the company is 
already anticipating the need of more space. 

The Portland Manufacturing Co., men- 
tioned above, is one of the large manufactur- 
ers of Douglas fir plywood. The company has 
recently made many changes about its plant, 
including installation of additional electric lift 
trucks, by the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co. A new office building has been erected, 
the interior being beautifully worked out with 
fir plywood panels. The company is very busy 
at present. Among other orders, it is man- 
ufacturing the shaping body sills for Chevro- 
let cars, which are made from 8-ply veneer. 
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Authoritative Textbook on Wood Construction 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 27.—“Wood Con- 
struction,” the textbook on the properties of 
wood and its uses in construction prepared by 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
Department of Commerce, which is being pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Co., will be ready 
for distribution about June 15 and promises to 
have wide circulation. 

This work is the most complete of its kind 
ever attempted. Indeed, the decision of the 
National committee to publish such a work 
was based on the fact that no authoritative 
textbook on wood construction was available. 

With 90,000,000 people living in wood houses 
in the United States, with 60 percent of the 
lumber produced annually going into construc- 
tion and with many millions of people depen- 
dent upon the use of wood as a building ma- 
terial, it was early evident to the National 
committee that a national need existed for an 
authoritative reference book of basic informa- 
tion concerning the use of wood in building. 

For the last two years the National com- 
mittee has been steadily at work. The result 
is a textbook of more than 700 pages and 
some 500 illustrations. The book was pre- 
pared under the guidance of a control com- 
mittee composed of leadergy in the architec- 
tural and engineering construction fields. In 
immediate charge of the work was Dudley F. 
Holtman, assistant director of the National 
committee, himself a construction engineer. 

Other industries have handbooks of a sim- 
ilar character, all important and valuable to 
those industries. “Wood Construction” prom- 
ises to be quite as important and valuable to 
the lumber and wood-using industries as any 
similar work prepared on behalf of any other 
industry. Through it the lumber manufac- 
turer will gain a clearer knowledge of the re- 
quirements of the ultimate consumer and will 
better understand how to adjust his manu- 
facturing and sales efforts. For the distributer, 
who comes into direct contact with the archi- 
tect, the engineer, the contractor, the builder 
and the prospective home owner the book con- 
tains practical suggestions which will enable 
him to broaden his knowledge of the suitable 
uses of wood and accordingly expand his serv- 
ices. 


Information Gathered from Many Sources 


Information collected from a great diversity 
of sources is incorporated in this comprehen- 
sive wood handbook. Literally hundreds of 
architects, builders, contractors and engineers 
co-operated in furnishing the latest available 
information regarding practices and methods 
of wood construction, much of which has 
never before been published. Furthermore, 
not a penny was paid to the men who co- 
operated with the National committee in fur- 
nishing material for the book, thus proving 
conclusively the interest wood users have in 
the manual. 

To state it in another way, “Wood Con- 
struction” was prepared by the consumer for 
the use of the consumer. For this reason it 
contains the information the consumer needs 
in the form in which he desires it. 

On the other hand, from the viewpoint of 
the lumber industry the handbook is remark- 
able, containing as it does facts concerning the 
uses and qualities of various species of Amer- 
ican lumber which carry the endorsement of 
the entire lumber industry. This was made 
possible by the active co-operation of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
representing the principal regional lumber as- 
sociations of the country, and the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of the Forest Service. 

It is generally recognized as essential in the 
marketing of any material that the user have 
correct information regarding the use and ap- 
plication of that material. This, of course, is 


quite as true of wood as of any other ma-. 


terial. In recent years, particularly since the 
World War, a large number of new species of 
wood have come on the market, chiefly as the 
result of new transportation facilities. It is 
therefore, more than ever necessary that the 
wood user keep step with the latest develop- 
ments in this field, and, to use common par- 
lance, “know his stuff.” In years gone by he 
had to select only from woods more or less 
local. Now, however, he must make his se- 
lection from the entire range of species. Not 
only the use of incorrect grades and sizes of 
lumber, but also its faulty application in con- 
struction result from a lack of definite knowl- 
edge of wood and its uses. “Wood Construc- 
tion” was prepared to supply this knowledge 
to the wood user. The principal object of the 
committee is to bring about a more intelligent 


use of wood. 
Principal Species of Wood for Construction 


The first few chapters of the book deal with 
the principal species of wood used in building 
construction, their relative properties, avail- 
ability and principal uses. A valuable section 
contains interesting information on the identi- 
fication of woods. Wood is treated solely from 
the construction standpoint, thus eliminating 
information confusing and superfluous to the 
construction industry. It is a construction 
manual in fact as well as in name. 

There has been much confusion in the past 
regarding standard methods of wood preser- 
vation. The handbook will be found to con- 
tain a chapter of outstanding importance deal- 
ing with this subject. Methods which have 
proved most practical and successful in the 
prevention of decay and termite damage are 
dealt with. Another chapter discusses ade- 
quately the subject of painting, staining and 
wood finishes. 

Widespread interest has been shown in the 
fireproofing of wood. A section of the book 
is devoted to this important subject. The 
facts given are based on months of field in- 
vestigation, and the discussion covers such 
wood construction methods as will render a 
building as fire safe as possible. 

Many other highly important points are cov- 
ered. For example, perhaps no other section 
of the book is of greater practical value than 
that covering the fundamental principles in- 
volved in the application and methods of fram- 
ing wood in all of the important types of con- 
struction, from light building to heavy indus- 
trial building and bridge construction. The 
treatment of this subject includes an exhaust- 
ive discussion of miliwork and temporary con- 
struction, such as form and false work. 


How to Select the Proper Grades 


Under conditions existing today there is special 
need for information which will enable the user 
of wood to determine at a glance comparable 
grades of various species and to select the prop- 
er grades for construction purposes. The hand- 
book contains information of this kind in tab- 
ular form, easy to interpret. In this connec- 
tion it should be mentioned that the book con- 
tains definite information on lumber grading 
and working stresses heretofore unpublished— 
subjects in regard to which much confusion 
has prevailed in the past. 

Stress is laid on lumber produced in ac- 
cordance with American Lumber Standards. 
Likewise, the necessity for using dry lumber 
when good construction demands it is empha- 
sized, and the advances made in this field by 
the lumber industry in satisfying this demand 
are recorded. 

In the preparation of the manual close at- 
tention was given to the recommendations of 
the National committee in regard to good 
wood-using practices—from those on _ short- 
length and end-matched lumber to those on 
quality guaranties and grade-marking. 


The handbook was prepared primarily for 
the specifying consumer, but all branches of 
the lumber industry will find in it much of 
interest. 

Already many leading technical educational 
institutions have expressed their intention to 
adopt “Wood Construction” as a_ textbook. 
However, of even greater importance is the 
fact that the usefulness of the manual will 
not be confined to the classroom, but it will be 
used in the office and on the job. 


Personnel of Supervisory Committee 


The committee which supervised the prepa- 
ration of the book was appointed by Herbert 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce and 
chairman of the National committee. Its per- 
sonnel follows: 

William F. Chew, Baltimore, Md., builder, 
representing the National Association of 
Builders Exchanges; Henry D. Dewell, San 
Francisco, Calif., civil engineer; F. O. Dufour, 
Philadelphia, Pa., consulting engineer, United 
Engineers & Constructors (Inc.), representing 
the American Society of Civil Engineers; N, 
Max Dunning, Chicago, architect, representing 
the American Institute of Architects; W. H. 
Ham, Bridgeport, Conn., civil engineer, treas- 
urer and general manager, Bridgeport Housing 
Co.; LeRoy E. Kern, New York, N. Y., techni- 
cal secretary, structural service department, 
American Institute of Architects; T. F. Laist, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, director of research in 
retail lumber, Antioch College; Ira W. Mc- 
Connell, Philadelphia, Pa., senior vice presi- 
dent, United Engineers & Constructors (Inc.); 
D. H. Sawler, Washington, D. C., secretary, 
Associated General Contractors of America, 
and F. E. Schmitt, New York, N. Y., editor, 
Engineering News-Record, 


As it is quite certain that there will be an 
immediate and active demand from lumber- 
men, both manufacturers and distributers, as 
well as from the wood-using industries, for 
this book arrangements have been made for 
orders for it to be taken and filled by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn 
street, Chicago. The book will be sold for 
$6 a copy. 


Forest Products Exhibit Educative 


RHINELANDER, W1s., May 27.—That lumber- 
men can compete even with pickle makers in 
the variety of their products was indicated in 
an attractive window exhibit recently shown 
in this city. A local business enterprise is 
devoting its entire show window space to ex- 
hibits of products of various manufacturing 
concerns in Rhinelander. The first exhibit was 
arranged by the Rhinelander Paper Co., show- 
ing raw materials used in the paper: making 
process, as well as the varied finished products 
of that concern. 

About three weeks ago this same window 
was placed at the disposal of the Thunder Lake 
Lumber Co. Twenty different species of wood 
native to this region were represented in the 
various forest and mills products shown in the 
window; namely: Hard maple, soft maple, 
white birch, red birch, bird’s-eye maple, bass- 
wood, gray elm, rock elm, red oak, butternut, 
poplar, cherry, white pine, Norway pine, hem- 
lock, tamarack, white ash, gray ash, spruce, 
balsam and cedar. 

The specimens of manufactured products 
included 6-inch hemlock log siding for sum- 
mer homes, bungalow siding, bevel siding, 
cover center-matched hemlock, hemlock boards, 
S1S, kiln dried basswood lath; also panel made 
of various products and either stained or 
painted; a basket of hogged fuel; an assortment 
of dimension stock; molding patterns; turne 
cant-hook stocks and neck-yokes. Included 
also was a large assortment of samples of air- 
dried and kiln-dried lumber, and tan bark, 
cedar posts and fuel wood. Products of the 
forest, turned out by this concern, and for 
obvious reasons not shown in the window, 
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comprise hemlock and spruce pulpwood, rail- 
road cross ties, piling, cedar poles and mining 


timber. 


Exactly 312 samples of the product of the 
sawmill, planing mill and forest were shown 
in the window. The exhibit drew considerable 
attention during the four-week period it was 
on display and opened the eyes of many who 
thought that a sawmill turned out nothing but 
jumber and the woods nothing but saw logs. 
It was certainly an educational demonstration, 
and greatly enjoyed by students of the local 
high school as well as by the grade school 


students. 


Forest Act of Ontario. 


ever since. 


ester, and Mr. 


In Charge of Provincial Forests 


Toronto, Ont., May 27.—J. Frank Sharpe, 
Toronto, has been appointed forester in charge 
of Provincial forests under the new Provincial 
Mr. Sharpe graduated 
from the faculty of forestry of the University 
of Toronto seven years ago, and has been con- 
nected with the Ontario department of lands 
Under the Provincial Forest Act, 
eight Provincial forests are to be established, 
with a total area of about 25,000 square miles. 
Each forest will be managed by a local for- 
Sharpe, with head office in 


Sawmilling With a “‘Portable’’ in 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., May 25.—In 
the army days, after a particularly 
rapid advance against the enemy, 
small detachments of soldiers were 
detailed as “mop-up” squads to 
scrutinize the gained territory 
closely and capture, or otherwise 
dispose of, any aliens who had es- 
caped the charging forces. And, 
while they brought in to head- 
quarters a few healthy and able 
antagonists, for the main part their 
bag consisted of 
wounded, or other- 


lel an inch or so, over or under 
size, or length, but he figures they 
are “all right for ties.” Of course, 
he might be able to “haywire” the 
carriage, or track, into line so he 
could cut straight lumber, but he 
considers that he is “only making 
ties” and he can not see any good 
reason why they should be uniform 
in size. To him “pigs are pigs,” 
and ties are “ties.” And, if the 
tie market is good, and the season 


every particular. The only certain 
thing in connection with them is 
uncertainty. This can not be 
avoided. There are small mills be- 
ing capably run by sawmill men, 
and there are such mills with good 
timber that are making good lum- 
ber out of it. But the vast major- 
ity of such mills fall down in one, 
or more, particulars. Their men 
and machinery may be good, but 
their timber poor; their timber and 





wise inferior, foes. 
But their work did 
thoroughly clear the 
district of enemies. 

Similarly, do the 
portable sawmills of 
the Pacific Northwest 
operate. And, with- 
out doubt, they cut 
up timber that the 
larger mills leave in 
the woods. Timber is 
left for several rea- 
sons, among them 
being poor quality; 
coarse second growth 
unsuitable for making 
the upper grades 
which the larger mill 
must have to take 
care of its mixed car 
trade; timber that is 
too small to cut prof- 
itably on the larger 
mill; and, occasion- 
ally, scattered tracts 
are left because there 
is not enough timber 
in them to justify the 
railroad construction 
necessary to log them. 

Portable sawmills 
are sometimes oper- 
ated by experienced 
sawmill men who 7: 
k n o w considerable 
about lumber manu- 
facture. Many times, 
however, they 
are not. And the 
product of these mills is as varied 
as are the men who direct them. 
Some of it is good, but much of 
it is not, when viewed with one 
eye on the grading rules and the 
other on the lumber. Many of 
these mills make ties, mostly for 
United Kingdom and other export 
trade where the requirements are 
not so severe as are the specifica- 
tions of American railroads which 
prohibit coarse grain and excessive 
sapwood. 

An ambitious rancher with forty 
acres of second growth timber may 
rig up a “sawmill” with the aid of 
his trusty Ford or Fordson, and 
convert his logs into “ties.” Of 
course, his “ties” may be off paral- 


Toronto, will be in charge of all the work. 
The latest reforestation and perpetual yield 
methods will be put into practice with a view 
to solving the problem of forest depletion. 

The Ontario department of lands and forests 
recently celebrated the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of its existence. 
the Parliament Buildings, Toronto, at which 
the present minister of lands and forests, Hon. 
William Findlayson, and five of his predeces- 
sors in office were present. 

Hon. William Findlayson recently became a 
member of Hoo-Hoo, at a concatenation in 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


A banquet was held in 


the West 


the power plant—a Big Six Stude- 
baker automobile engine—for $25 
after the car had been run 90,000 
miles. He hooked it up, with belts, 
to the large inserted-tooth circular 
saw. As is seen from the photo 
graphs the entire layout is mostly 
“home-made,” yet, with a crew of 
two men, the mill is cutting up to 
5,000 feet of export ties daily. One 
man, with an antiquated truck, 
loads and hauls the ties to a sea- 
port dock where, with 
ties produced by other 
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portable mills, they 
are stored until a ship 
loads them aboard for 
their trip to some 
foreign land. The 
mill does not stay in 
a setting long. As 
soon as the distance is 
too great for the one 
team to keep it sup- 
plied with logs read- 
ily it is moved closer 
to the timber; it has 
moved three 
times since it started 
cutting in the patch 
of timber illustrated. 
Thus seven men only 


— are employed in log- 
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ging, milling and de- 
livering onto the dock 
a daily footage of “up 
to 5,000’—when the 
mill runs. 

On the day it was 
visited the mill was 
down; the coil on the 
engine had quit, and 
one of the men was 
scouring the shops of 
~ a neighboring city to 


~* 


ween, 
a 








Close-up of side view of sawmill, showing part of automobile engine used for power. 2. The 
logging crew and machinery. 3. Close-up of portable mill ties stored on seaport dock awaiting 
shipment. Note heavy sap on ties cut from second growth. 4. 


the slab pile. 


a good one for working he may 
make good wages, or more; and, 
if so, he is launched into the saw- 
mill business and will get another 
rancher with timber to permit the 
erection of the “sawmill” in the 
timber, and cut it up. If he gets 
out of this second deal even, or a 
little ahead, our “sawmill” man is 
made, and he goes on to the next 
supply of timber he can get and 
repeats the performance, barring, 
of course, the temporary cessation 
of sawmilling activities while he 
plants, or tends, or harvests, 
whatever crop he is accustomed to 
producing on his home ranch. 
But, as said at the beginning, 
these operations vary greatly in 


men good, but machines inefficient, 
their timber and machines good, 
but their men incapable; so in all 
these instances the mill will fall 
far short of the established stand- 
ard for the grade and size of lum- 
ber it is trying to produce. 

Citing the particular instance of 
the mill depicted on this page, the 
facts are as follows: The owner 
of the timber, with the aid of 
three men, logs the timber, cuts 
the logs into sections 8% feet long, 
and delivers these pieces on the 
log deck of the mill for $8.50 a 
thousand. The timber owner fig- 
ures his stumpage nets him $3.50 
a thousand. 

The owner of the mill bought 


View of the sawmill taken from 


secure another coil. 

An optimist is re- 
quired to run such a 
“sawmill.” When 
comment was made 
on the mill being 
closed the owner 
said cheerfully: 
“Trouble? why that’s what we ex- 
pect. We have had a lot of good 
luck lately, so we are not kicking 
much because the old ‘Studey’ de- 
veloped coil trouble today. I guess 
we were due for a little trouble. 
Do we make money? Well—when 
things go all right for a while we 
can make pretty fair wages, and 
sometimes more.” 

And when the mill is all through 
with that patch of timber the 
owner of the timber says he will 
put in a gasoline dragsaw and cut 
up what is left and sell it for 
wood, leaving the smaller trees 
stand until they are large enough 
to support the activities of a simi- 
lar “sawmill” at some future time. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincron, D. C., May 27.—The following statistics for the periods ended May 18, 1929, and May 19, 1928, were compiled by the National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ 
ONE WEEK 


Association : 






































No. of Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Softwoods: 1929 1928 1929 928 1929 1928 
Southern Pine Association...... oneseeeens - 145 113 63,724,000 66,092,000 61,097,000 69,635,000 61,861,000 68,765,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 207 112 194,227,000 117,150,000 208,740,000 135,652,000 203,501,000 150,846'009 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 37 35 37,281,000 32,734,000 oh 31,119,000 28,808,000 34,421. 000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 20 27,432,000 26,806,000 19,851,000 21,561,000 17,264,000 24,635,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 15 10,584,000 7,808,000 802, 9,319,000 7,511,000 7,334,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 31 54 4,004,000 5,801,000 3,765,000 5,873,000 2,332,000 5,912,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.......... : 75 \ 11,589,000 9,311,000 13,260,000 9,771,000 8,562,000 8, 019,000 
California kedwood Association.............. 13 51 8,078,000 7,047,000 8,154,000 11, 503, ‘000 8,694,000 7,239,000 
Total softwoods................. cecceeee 587 © 408 356,919,000 272,749,000 389,809,000 294,433,000 338,583,000 307,171,000 
Hardwoods: B 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 209 337 38,517,000 41,058,000 41,246,000 47,795,000 44,225,000 44,942,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 31 51 8,510,000 12,851,000 5,984,000 9,960,000 4,574,000 7,167,000 
Total hardwoods.............seees: cecece 240 © -:888 47,027,000 53,909,000 47,230,000 57,755,000 48,799,000 = 52,109,000 
TWENTY WEEKS 
“=o - 
outhern Pine Association........esseeeeseees 2876 2107 1 177,000 1,334,941,000 1 810,000 1,398,292,000 1,394,321,000 1,431,191,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. errr Ty 4019 2265 3’4gn'166'000 2'319.591,000 3,462 462,816,000 2,332,910,000 3,595,948,000 2,548,761,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 722 596 598,003,000 349,189,00 655,148,000 407,423,000 686,042,000 426,407,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 506 453 407, 369,464,000 530,460,000 494,026,000 541,801,000 494,851,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 180 298 112,752,000 131,835,000 162,557,000 145,879,000 166,413,000 153,631,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 841 811 90,931,000 59,008,000 74,375,000 52,762,000 82,697,000 58,135,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.......... ++ 1432 169 204,627,000 147,131,000 »542,000 155,867,000 181,434,000 148,479,000 
California Redwood Association......... coset Oe 552 148,816,000 160,880,000 144,313,000 148°752°000 162,731,000 153,398,000 
Total softwoods............sesceeeeeee ..10854 «7251 «6, 304,523,000 4,872,039,000 6,590,021,000 5,135,911,000 6,811,387,000 5,414,853,000 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 783,802,000 743,579,000 867,847,000 811,653,000 888,133,000 838,104,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 263,152,000 146,323,000 186,211,000 110,853,000 180,104,000 109,789,000 
MOUS WHOOER, oo. + s.ctccccvcessaveaes “ 1,046,954,000 889,902, 000 1,054,058,000 922,506,000 1,068,237,000 947,893,000 


Note: 


Hardwood reports have been changed from a unit of production to a mill basis. 


Northern hemlock and northern and southern hardwood production figures for 1928 are on log scale basis. 





Southern Pine Barometer 
New Orveans, La., May 27.—For the week 
ended May 18, Saturday, 145 mills of total 
capatity of 172% units (a unit representing 
output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet between 
Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 1928), report as fol- 

lows to the Southern Pine Association: 
Percent Percent 


3-year Actual 

Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. eee 

Aver. 3 yrs.. --- 72,809,378 ieee 

Actual ..... ~e+- 63,724,492 87.5 52 
Shipments* 2,959 61,097,432 83.91 95.88 
Orders— 

Received* ... 2,996 61,861,408 84.96 97.08 

On hand end 

weekt 11,251 232,310,648 


*Orders were 101.25 percent of ghinenents, 


TBasis of car loadings is April average, 
20,648 feet. 


tOrders on hand showed an increase of 0.33 
percent, or 763,976 feet, during the week. 


Western Pine Summary 


PorRTLAND, Ore., May 25.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended May 18 from 
37 member mills: Per 


cent 
Percent Ship- 





Production— Gusnt Feet ofcut ments 
Average* ‘ 34,750,000 oe ati sxee 
MOCGEE coccese 37,281,000 

Shipments adel 1, 390 36,140,000 
Local deliv. 663,000 
Total shipm’'ts 36,803,000 93.72 

Orders— 

Cancelled .... 22 572,000 
Booked (car)..1,130 29,380,000 
err eer 63,000 
Total orders.. 30,043,000 98.06 98.16 
On hand end 
a «enews 5,159 134,134,000 


Bookings for the week by thirty-seven iden- 
tical mills were 98.88 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing a decrease of 
3,692,000 feet. 

+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Average takes into consideration mill ca- 
pacity, number of months usually operated 
and usual number of shifts—reduced to a 
weekly basis which is constant throughout 
the year. 

During the week production was 107 percent, 
shipments 106 percent and orders 86 percent 
of average production. Percentages for the 
corresponding week of the preceding four 
years were as follows: Productioon, 102 per- 
cent; shipments, 89 percent, and orders 92 
percent of average. 

Production is so seasonable that during 
winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of average while during 


peak summer months the production increases 


to well ever 100 percent of average. 








National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 27.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is- 
sued the following analysis for the periods 
ending May 18—ordergs and shipments being 
shown as percentages of production: 





One Week ,_ 20 Weeks 
ite » * 
t 7 yy 
. Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 96 97 104 106 
... 8) eee 107 105 101 105 
Western Pine ....... 97 77 110 115 
California Pines .... 72 63 130 133 
Northern Pine ...... 83 71 144 148 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... 94 58 82 91 
N. Carolina Pine..... 114 74 96 89 
California Redwood.. 101 108 97 109 
All softwoods .101 95 105 108 
Hardwoods— 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Inst....197 115 111 113 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 70 54 71 68 
All hardwoods ....100 104 101 102 
Pe. ea 101 96 104 107 


For the periods ended May 19, 1928, ship- 
ments and orders made the following percent- 
ages of actual production: 





One Week 20 Weeks 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 105 104 105 107 
co. OO eae 116 129 101 110 
Western Pine ...... 95 105 117 122 
California Pines .... 80 92 134 134 
Northern. Pine ...... 119 94 1190 116 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 101 102 89 99 
North Carolina Pine.105 93 106 101 
California Redwood. .163 103 92 95 
All softwoods ..... 108 113 105 111 
Hard woods— 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 116 109 109 113 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... 78 46 76 75 
All hardwoods..... 107 97 104 107 
ee WHEE éccowces 108 110 105 110 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFotkK, Va., May 27.—The North Caro- 
line Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from seventy-five mills for 
the week ended May 18: Per 


Percent Percent: cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* .13,350,000 pica 
Actual 11,589,000 87 iiss 
Shipments ..13,260,000 93 114 ee 
Orderst . 8,562,000 64 74 64 
Unfilled 
Orders’ .51,161,000 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 7 percent, two less 
mills reporting. 

*“Average” 


is of production for the last 
three years. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., May 27.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended May 18: 


Percent 

of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 68 units*.14,329,000 210,000 100 
Actual production. .10,889,000 160,000 76 
Shipments? ....... 7,909,000 116,000 55 
Orders receivedt... 8,098,000 119,000 56 
Orders on hand...58,834,000 865,000 i eh 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 92 units*.19,446,000 210,000 100 
Actual production.. 4,510,000 49,000 23 
Shinpmemtst ...cses 4,863,000 53,000 25 
Orders pong a i 3,192,000 35,000 16 
Orders on hand. 26, 612,000 289,000 


*Daily 10-hour caiaiieidne capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 


fLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 





San Francisco, Cauir., May 25.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended May 18: 


Redwood. White- 
Percent of wood 











Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 8,078,000 100 1,884,000 
Shipments ..... 8,154,000 101 1,746,000 
Orders 
Received ..... 8,694,000 108 1,459,000 
Ga maee ....- 41,764,000 ae 5,873,000 


California Redwood 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 


Northern California* . 1,991,000 2,447,000 
Southern California* ; er riee 1,767,000 
"EER Sea a 4,000 40,000 
ERS ar» 2, 098: 000 2, 549,000 
EE gs ban aieekc acne 1,501,000 1,891,000 
8,154,000 8,694,000 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 
*North and south of line running through 


San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
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Southern Pine Monthly Stock Report 


New Or_EANS, May 27.—The statistical statement of the Southern Pine Association for April 
is on the unit of production basis, such unit representing a monthly output averaging 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 1928: 


April Report, 122 Mills (15734 Units) 
t 


Percen 
3-year 
Average Percent 
or Pro- 
Feet Relativet duction 
Stocks Apr. 1..687,150,727 Bas J 
April Cut ..... 275,290,234 94.12 
962,440,961 
April Shpmts, . 290,984,626 99.48 105.70 
Stocks May 1..671,456,335 89.65 er 
April orders* ..274,868,698 93.97 99.85 


*Prorated from reports of 118 mills. Orders 
computed on basis of average carload shipped 
in April, 20,648 feet. 

+Average stocks on hand at end of month 
during 3-year period amounted to 2.5606 times 
the 3-year average monthly production, and 
the footage so obtained is known as relative 

ocks. 

“eke on hand decreased 2.28 percent, or 
15,694,392 feet, during April. 

In the above report, double-shift operations 
are included as two mills, each of 260 hours 
a month standard. Of the 122 mills so fig- 
ured, 8 did not report on running time. Of 
the other 104, 87 mills lost 3,630 hours rep- 
resenting a capacity of 34,422,000 feet, this 
loss being offset by overtime operations at 
12 mills, totaling 197 hours and representing 
a gain in capacity of 2,465,000 feet, so that net 
lost time was 3,433 hours, representing a ca- 
pacity of 31,957,000 feet. Exactly standard 
time was reported by 15 mills. Of the 87 
mills reporting lost time, 5 were shut down. 
Causes for the loss of 3,630 hours are sum- 
marized as follows: Repairs, 141 hours; 
breakdowns, 229 hours; log shortage, 180 
hours; other causes or causes not reported, 
3,080 hours. 


Percentages of Kinds of Exports 


Percentages of kinds making up export to- 
tals were as follows: 


Southern April, March, February, 

Pine— 1929 1929 1929 
EMERGE occ cat 69.6 62.2 68.0 
SOOOTS sccsces 9.1 9.7 12.8 

Other woods ..... 21.3 28.1 19.2 


April, 1929, exports were 24.1 percent larger 
than those of March, 1929, but 4.7 less than 
those of April, 1928. 


Three-Year Report of 109 Same Mills 
(146% Units) Four Months 


Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 109 identical mills, whose 
3-year average production was 271,817,068 feet, 
and whose relative stocks amounted to 696,- 
014,784 feet, during the first four months of 
1929, 1928, and 1927, are as follows: 

1929 1928 1927 
Cut ....1,006,126,616 1,083,052,090 1,083,104,712 
Shpmt,. .1,001,797,110 1,109,394,047 1,039,686,274 
Four months’ shipments as percentages of 


production 99.57 102.43 95.99 
Stocks— 
Jan. 1 620,111,621 760,699,102 718,953,612 


May 1 624,441,127 734,357,145 762,372,050 
Stocks on hand May 1, 1929, were 0.70 per- 
cent more than those of Jan. 1, 1929; 14.97 
percent less than those of May 1, 1928, and 
18.09 percent less than those of May 1, 1927. 


Reports of Same 114 Mills (150 Units) 


A statement of 114 identical mills, whose 
3-year average production was 278,395,159 feet, 
and whose 3-year relative stocks amounted to 
712,858,644 feet, compares operations in April, 
1929, with those in April, 1928: 








1929 1928 
Stocks Apr. 1........ 650,117,328 761,304,713 
ADT OME cccccocvecs 260,413,555 270,496,442 
910,530,883 1,031,801,155 
April shipments ..... 276,014,768 286,559,156 
Stocks May 1.....:.. 634,516,115 745,241,999 


April Exports Through Southern Ports 

Exports through southern ports for Febru- 
ary, March and April, 1929, figures here cov- 
ering about 95 percent of total exports, were 
as follows: 


Southern April, March, February, 

Pine— 1929 1929 1929 
Lumber ..... 57,541,606 41,487,096 51,221,809 
THRROtS ...... 7,544,068 6,462,076 9,611,945 


Other woods ...17,603,784 18,699,569 14,483,063 


82,689,458 66,648,741 75,316,817 








Start New Statistical Program 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 27.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Friday 
mailed out the first set of three barometers 
in the new form. 

The first is an analysis of current reports. 

The second publication is the new four-week 
supplement to the weekly barometer, showing 
in graphic form current relations of orders 
and shipments to production. Hereafter the 
National association will be on a 4-week in- 
stead of a monthly basis, for purpose of these 
comparisons. 

_Third is quarterly supplement to the Na- 
tional’s lumber trade barometer, giving a com- 
parative summary of reports for the first quar- 
ter of 1929 and the same period last year. 
_C. Stowell Smith, statistical expert, empha- 
sizes the importance of individual mills co- 
operating in furnishing statistics, in order that 
a complete picture of the industry may be had. 
Mr. Smith states frankly that statistics in and 
of themselves are not particularly interesting, 
but that where all essential figures are fur- 
nished they become of very great value to the 
industry. 

Fundamentally, he states, any statistical plan 
begins with the individual manufacturers. 
Statistics do not grow, nor can they be manu- 
factured by a central organization. Unless 
each individual unit in the industry is thor- 
oughly sold on the general plan, and is will- 
ing to do its small part in making the plan 
effective, there will be no statistics. 

Therefore, Mr. Smith adds, the whole Na- 
tional statistical program is predicated upon 
the belief that lumber producers can be sold 
On statistics as a matter of self interest and 


that they will take the time to make a few 
entries every day on two simple forms to be 
furnished them by their regional associa- 
tions or, in case they are not members of 
a regional association, by the one operating 
in their territory. 

If these entries are made the manufac- 
turer will have a correct daily picture which 
ought to be of great value to him in the 
conduct of his own business. In addition, 
he can pick out without effort the few 
weekly figures which his regional associa- 
tion wants and which it, in turn, will send 
to the National association for compiling 
the National statistical reports. 

Outside of his self interest, which is sub- 
stantial, the individual operator should de- 
sire a correct regional statistical picture 
and also a national one. At the present 
time the various departments, economic serv- 
ices, banks etce., are telling stories about 
lumber that do not check. It is the Na- 
tional’s ambition to develop lumber statis- 
tics in such a thorough manner that they 
will be the only ones used by these various 
agencies. 

Again, the National is endeavoring to de- 
velop statistics on consumption, and the 
chances for success are greatly increased if 
it can show distributers, industrials etc., an 
honest and complete picture of the manufac- 
turers’ situation. 

In conclusion, an appeal is directed to the 
manager of each sawmill in the United States 
to get behind this project. Not only is each 
expected to furnish his facts, but to act as 
a representative of the whole industry in 
selling his neighbor manufacturers on the 
idea. 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WaASH., May 25..—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended May 11: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
94 Mills 17 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
California ~ 6.0.60 114,604,623 1,143,671 
Atlantic Coast ....136,450,563 20,058,632 
Miscellaneous : 4,265,001 6,808,879 
SE Gta Svians ose 255,320,187 28,011,182 
Orders received— 
COMITORMED. 2.200005 28,201,318 1,220,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 16,342,708 5,374,301 
Miscellaneous 1,234,600 3,554,320 
ED iw. ibe aav 45,778,626 10,148,621 
Cancellations— 
| TEG08. -. «+ anaeed 
Atlantic Coast .... 184,000 25,000 
Pa er ae eT 
Wes cians ke wn 262,000 25,000 
Shipments— 
eo a 28,242,008 1,272,274 
Atlantic Coast .... 17,373,456 10,467,893 
Miscellaneous .... 621,415 353,000 
ES 5-6 a oka sin 46,236,879 12,093,167 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
eee 114,485,933 1,091,397 
Atlantic Coast ....135,235,815 14,940,040 
Miscellaneous 4,878,186 10,010,199 
NN suid +4 Sc. 05 ne 254,599,934 26,041,636 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
EEE ait kee 0060 0% sae 283,331,369 
Ordets received ...ccccecces 55,927,247 
eee 287,000 
re errs 58,330,046 
Unfilled end of week....... 280,641,570 





Densead Milder Fireproofing Law 


Toronto, Owt., May 27.—The fight which 
is being put up in Toronto to reduce the dras- 
tic nature of the regulations which prevent 
anything but so-called “fireproof” construction 
on small apartment houses passed through an- 
other stage on May 23 when a large deputation 
of property owners, apartment house builders 
and, lumber and supply dealers appeared before 
the property committee of the city council to 
submit claims in connection with apartments 
of three stories in height and less. They asked 
that they should be permitted to build these of 
semi-fireproof construction, which would pro- 
vide for fireproof entrance and main corridor 
with the balance of the building of semi-fire- 
proof construction. The case was ably pre- 
sented to the council committee by William 
Elmore, president of the Toronto Property & 
Apartment Association, and F. G. McBrien, 
solicitor for the association. Bert J. West- 
over, Indianapolis, Ind., construction engineer 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, made a special visit to Toronto to 
assist in presenting the proposition. 

The property commission heard the deputa- 
tion and those who desired that the present 
by-law should not be altered. It then voted 
5 to 4 in favor of sending the proposed amend- 
ment to the board of control, from whom it 
had been sent to the property committee for 
consideration. The proposal still has to pass 
through two more critical stages; namely, con- 
sideration by the board of control and then by 
the city council itself. 


Tue Great Northern Railway on March 10 
put into service what is believed to be the 
longest private telephone line operated by any 
railroad in the United States. It is a direct 
line between the general offices in St. Paul, 
Minn., and the road’s Seattle headquarters, 
1,300 miles away. 
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Doings in Eastern Lumber Circles 


Extends $14 Steamship Rate 


New York, May 27.—Robert C. Thackara, 
chairman of the United States Intercoastal 
Lumber Conference, has just announced that 
the $14 rate on lumber has been extended 
through July, thus setting at rest reports in 
some quarters that the market was softening 
and would probably cause a cut in rates. 

The $14 rate has prevailed since last fall, 
and, although there were times when it ap- 
peared the steamship lines would be forced to 
lower the prices, the conference has managed 
to maintain a firm hold on the situation. 

Lumber forms one of the’ principal com- 
modities moving from the Pacific coast to the 
Atlantic seaboard and gives employment to 
many vessels which otherwise would be forced 
to return to the East partly loaded. Several 
consolidations within the last few months, 
notably that of the group recently brought to- 
gether by the Atlantic & Pacific Steamship 

. and operating under the trade name of the 
Quaker line, are also reported to have aided 
in stabilizing conditions. 

The intercoastal trade as a whole appears 
to be in excellent shape at this time, although 
there have been reports that the Luckenback 
Steamship Co. would withdraw. The com- 
pany even filed notice that it would withdraw 
at the end of the ninety days’ notice clause, but 
nothing further has been heard relative to its 
decision. 

Shipping men are ‘confident that Mr. 
Thackara will succeed in straightening out dis- 
agreements that resulted in the Luckenback’s 
desire to quit the conference. 


Wooden Bridge Serves 111 Years 


Burra_o, N. Y., May 27.—The durability of 
wood is well illustrated by a covered bridge 
at Fish Creek, Fulton County, which is 111 
years old and in good state of preservation. 
It is to be torn down on account of the build- 
ing of a dam at Conklingville, Saratoga County, 
a few miles eastward. 

The bridge is 280 feet long and is across 
the Sacandaga River. It has been used for 
travel since 1818 and -was built by Daniel 
Stewart. The hamlet of Fish House derived 
its name from a fishing house and hunting 
lodge having been built in 1762 at this site by 
Sir William Johnson, who was oppointed by 
Great Britain as chief superintendent of the 
Indians and was given 100,000 acres of land 
in the Mohawk Valley in recognition of his 
services. 

The Sacandaga River was an important lum- 
bering stream for many years. Years ago 
millions of feet of timber in rafts passed down 
the stream to the Hudson and found a market 
at Glen’s Falls and Fort Edward. 

The building of the bridge at Fish House 
was one of the most important improvements in 
Fulton County. Prior to 1818 the river was 
crossed by canoes and by a ford near the later 
site of the bridge. The spring and fall fresh- 
ets made crossing at such times difficult, and 
the people petitioned the legislature for an 
appropriation of $5,000 for a bridge. This 
amount was received and an additional $5,000 
obtained by local subscription. The- bridge long 
bore the reputation of being the best wooden 
bridge in the State. One authority in writing 
about it said: “It is a marvel, indeed, in point 
of strength and age. Every timber in the 
structure was hewn out of pine logs, some 
of the pieces being fully two feet square. 
When it is considered that the bridge is 280 
feet in length, it will be seen what a wonderful 
task this must have been.” 

Residents of Fulton County, prompted by 
sentiment, have asked the Hudson River reg- 
ulating board to preserve the old structure, 
which would not be long enough to span the 


new lake and reservoir to be formed by the 
a 


construction of a ‘dam at Conklingville. If pos- 
sible, it is desired that the board move the 
bridge to some other location, where it can 
still be useful. 


Incorporate New Wholesale Firm 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New York, May 28.—One of the most .im- 
portant events in the lumber trade of the city 
was the announcement today that the Frank 
A, Niles Lumber Co. had been organized, with 
a capital of $100,000, to conduct a wholesale 
business. The incorporators are Daniel J. 
Leary, a director of the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. and for years the controlling interest in 
Leary & Co. Brooklyn; William C. Reid, 
head of Leary & Co. and Kells Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., Inc., Brooklyn; and Frank A. Niles, 
long identified with the wholesale lumber trade. 
Officers of the corporation are Frank A. 





Niles, president, Wil- rs 
liam C. Reid, vice 
president; and James 


B. Leary, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Leary 
is a son of Daniel J. 
Leary. The company 
has obtained offices in 





FRANK A. NILES, 
New York City. 
President 
Frank A. Niles 
Lumber Co. 








the new building at 10 
East Fortieth Street 
and is already func- 
tioning. The company’s 
program of operation 
is epitomized in its |. 
slogan, “Forest Prod- 
ucts for All Needs.” The company has already 
arranged connections in all producing fields 
and has been admitted to membership in the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation and the New York Lumber Trade As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Niles, who will be active head of the 
organization, is well known throughout the 
country, having been in the lumber business 
since his youth. He moved from Boston to 
New York in 1905. He is the originator of 


the Nylta Club and-was its first president. He 


is now serving his second term as president 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association. 

Mr. Leary was formerly with the Dykes 
Lumber Co. and later with the Hamlin, Jones 
& Eaton Lumber Co. 


SEF 


Building Trades Settle Differences 


New York, May 27.—Building trades work, 
involving $100,000,000 in construction and 
75,000 union workers, resumed full activity 
last week upon agreement between employers 
and union heads based on conciliation terms 
drawn up by Supreme Court Justice Thomas 
C. T. Crain. 

Upon this agreement, the Building Trades 
Council called off sympathetic strikes support- 
ing Electrical Workers Local No. 3. The 5- 
day week agreement is to become effective as 
previously announced and the pay raise also 
remains. 

The electrical union’s dispute is to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, but pending an agree- 
ment that the union is to hang all fixtures, 
even those in non-union shops. 

The injunction suit of the Cement Workers’ 
Union to compel the employers’ association to 
cancel the lockout order which was to have 
become effective two weeks ago, also was 
withdrawn. The 5-day week and the pay raise 
become effective Aug. 24. 





Says “Do Your Bit” for Aviation 

New York, May 27.—Eben B. Smith, presj- 
dent the Eben B. Smith Lumber Co. (Inc,), 
and one of the first lumbermen to use the air- 
plane in making quick trips from city to city 
over widely separated parts of the country, has 
inaugurated a move to have lumber yards in 
all parts of the United States “do their bit” 
for aviation. 

Mr. Smith is promoting distribution to the 
industry of the following letter entitled “Lum- 
ber and Aviation” : 


Aviation is progressing rapidly in this coun. 
try, but there are a number of ways that each 
and every one of us can assist in overcoming 
some of the obstacles confronting this method 
of transportation. One of them, of course, is 
in using our influence and means towards the 
establishment of proper airports in our re- 
spective communities. 

Another, and one which means so much and 
costs so little, is in having the name of your 
town displayed in large letters so it can be 
easily read from an airplane flying over. Lum- 
ber yards are in a most desirable position to 
render this service. If you realized how much 
it means to pilots in cross-country flights you 
would lose no time in doing your part along 
these lines. 

On a recent flight from Detroit to New York 
the writer was forced to fly most of the way 
through fog and bad weather. In coming-out 
of the fog at various times he had to check 
his compass course with whatever landmarks 
were available. In not a single town that he 
was able to see was the name of it in any 
way displayed. 

Lumber yards did assist him, though, as on 
a number of occasions he would locate a lum- 
ber yard and fly low alongside of it and read 
the name of the firm which was displayed on 
the side of its shed or fence. As soon as he 
could ascertain the name of the firm, he knew 
in what town it was located. This informa- 
tion, however, would not have been of any 
value to a pilot who was not familiar with 
the names and locations of lumber yards 
throughout the country. 

Another case similar in naturé is brought 
to our attention by the following news item: 
“Clarence Chamberlin, the Atlantic flyer, made 
a forced landing on the Green Pond farm 
of Vernon K. Mehaldo this afternoon while 
en route from Detroit to New York. Cham- 
berlin encountered a deep bank of fog and 
lost his bearings. He resumed his journey 
almost immediately, being accompanied by 
his wife and two male friends.” 

Chamberlin resorted to landing in a strange 
field and finding out his exact location. As 
Chamberlin was flying a medium-sized ship, 
easy to land and take off in a small field, 
this was not a hazardous undertaking, but it 
would have been a more difficult proposition 
with the writer as on his trip he was pilot- 
ing one of the new 14-passenger Ford tri- 
motor planes. 

Knowing lumbermen as we do, we know 
that it is not necessary to point out any mon- 
etary advantages to be gained by them in or- 
der to get them to do their part in such a 
worthy cause, but we would suggest that you 
avail yourselves of the advertising medium 
of also showing the name of your company 
atop some of your buildings. 

We sincerely hope you will give this mat- 
ter your earnest consideration and prompt at- 
tention. 


Mr. Smith was a flyer in the army service 
during the World War, and now takes nat- 
urally to the airplane as a means of quick 
transportation. He recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Leslie L. Consolloy as the firm's 
sales manager. Mr. Consolloy comes orig- 
inally from the Pacific coast and some time 
ago made an air tour to southern mills for the 
Eben B. Smith company. Mr. Consolloy was 
also in the army air service during the World 
War. 

Mr. Smith has been identified with the lum- 
ber industry in New York since 1911, and for 
the last twelve years been head of his own 
wholesale company. 
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AS MANUFACTURED 
BY THE 


PUTNAM LUMBER — 


SHAMROCK, DIXIE COUNTY, 
FLORIDA, U.S. A. 


Playing a most important part in the development and 
growth of the American continent, lumber manufacturing 
and distribution have comprised one of the greatest indus- 
tries of this new world, one which more than any other has 
been the means of providing shelter for the rapidly increas- 
ing population. As the years have passed in quick succes- 


sion, much of the forest area has been cut for the welfare of _ 
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HIGHEST PERFECTION, TALL, SYMMETRICAL AND OF A SIZE TO PRODUCE BIG TIMBERS 


RIVER LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE OF THE PUTNAM LUMBER CO. THE MOST DENSE PINE HERE ATTAINS ITS 
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THE GREAT NEW MODERN SAWMILL PLANT OF THE PUTNAM LUMBER CO., AT SHAMROCK, DIXIE COUNTY, FLA. CYPRESS | 
UNIT ON LEFT, PINE UNIT ON RIGHT. ANNUAL CAPACITY, CYPRESS 40,000,000 FEET, PINE 100,000,000 FEET. | 
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ATTRACTIVE STORE AND OFFICE BUILDING. 


mankind, and as a result 
manufacturing concerns 
with great timber areas 
that will continue to sup- 
ply lumber for al! pur- 
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poses tor generatious to 


come are Cc ynside1 tbly 
fewer in number lhe 
purpose of this article, 
compiled by the AMERI- 
CAN L BERMAN, is to 
present, through picture 


and printed word, a 
graphic story of one of 
the great lumber con- 
cerns of the South, 
which, backed by tre- 
mendous timber holdings 
and equipped with the 
most modern manufac- 
turing plants, is prepared 
adequately to serve the 
needs of the people at 
home and abroad in com- 





John H. Hecker, assistant general manager 
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BEYOND AT LEFT ARE POST OFFICE, 
POOL ROOM AND GAS STATION 
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M. Fisher, logging superintendent 





well-lighted general office 
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BARBER SHOP, DOCTOR’S OFFICE, 


plete accord with the 
present-day trend of 
merchandising. 

The Putnam Lumber 
Co. was organized at 
Kau Claire, Wis., in 1900 
by the late William 
()’Brien and his asso: 
ciates, IX. B. Putnam, A. 
3 Marsh, George e.. 
Howe, If. C. Leonard, 
Daniel McLeod, A. J. 
Lammers, George A. 
Lammers, Henry Tur- 
rish, A. J. Keith and T. 
B. Keith, all stalwart 
lumbermen of the white 
pine Northwest, many of 
whose names then were 
and still are familiar to 
the lumbermen of that 
territory and who were 
pioneers in the develop- 
ment of that section of 
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J. E. CROSBY, ROLLIN A. WHEELER, GEORGE L. MORRIS, 
Pine Sales Manager In Charge of Island Sales Cypress Sales Manager 
the great lumber 
industry. To them 
in great meastire 
is due the growth 
to its present im- 
portance of the 
lumber industry 
in many sections 
of the country. 
Their influence 
has been felt and 
still is potent in 
various branches 
of the industry. 
They were essen- 
tially trail-blazers, 
and to their rug- 
ged character and 
determination, 
their ability to 
pioneer, the con- 
cerns with which Cc. L. EFFINGER, C. F. FLEISHEL, 


they have been Assistant Secretary and Comptroller 


connected owe | 
much of their suc- | 
cess. While the | 
whole complexion 
of business and 
industry toa 
great extent has 
changed, and 
modern manufac- 
turing and mer- 
chandising have 
been almost revo- 
lutionized, these 
pioneers laid the 
foundations firm 
and strong that 
have made it pos- 
sible for their en- 
terprises easily to 
adjust themselves 
to the new order 
of things. 

Manager Glenwood Plant William 








Assistant Sales Manager Pine Department Manager Mercantile Department Assistant Cypress Sales Manager | 


R. E. BLAND, A. S. JOHNSON, JOHN R. CARTER, 
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PANORAMIC VIEW FROM THE DIXIE HIGHWAY (PAVED) SHOWING THE NORTH SECTION OF THE TOWN OF SHAMROCK 


O’Brien, of St. Paul, Minn., 
who at the time the company 
was organized, was and con- 
tinued to be until the time of 
his death widely known as one 
of the real outstanding timber 
men of the country, realized 
that the forests of the North 
rapidly were disappearing, and, 
with that keen business fore- 
sight and vision for which he 
was noted, began carefully to 
look to the South for a future 
timber supply. At a time in 
those early days when timber 
i was to be found in ample sup- 
ply and for sale at an extremely 
low price in any and all terri- 
tories, he scouted the country 
and finally selected as being 
among the choicest to be had 
what is now the Putnam tract, 
recognized as being one of the 
most desirable of the remaining 
great areas of longleaf yellow 
pine and tidewater cypress— 
two of the outstanding high 
grade construction woods of 
the country. 

With his mature knowledge 
of timber, the high qualities of 
the close grained, longleaf yel- 
low pine and the deep swamp 
tidewater red cypress lying in 





Putnam Lodge, transient hotel on Dixie Highway opposite Putnam Lumber Co. office. 
place to stop; 36 rooms with private or connecting bath 


A delightful 





The Shamrock Dairy Farm supplies fresh dairy products to the hotel and the employees 
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TWO SECTIONS OF THE BIG STORE—UPTODATE IN EVERY RESPECT AND CARRYING A DIVERSIFIED STOCK OF HIGH 
CLASS MERCHANDISE EQUAL IN VARIETY AND QUALITY TO THE AVERAGE CITY DEPARTMENT STORE 
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AND SOME PUTNAM LUMBER CO. EMPLOYEES’ RESIDENCES—ALL ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTABLE HOMES, WITH GARAGES 


this territory were recognized 
and appreciated by William 
O’Brien, and he and his asso- 
ciates acquired about 300,000 
acres, in a substantially solid 
body, of the land that had been 
sold by the State of Florida, 
for account of the school fund, 
to Henry Disston, the well 
known saw manufacturer of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Disston 
had acquired by purchase from 
the State of Florida 2,000,000 
acres of its choicest timberlands 
lying in the counties of Taylor, 
Madison and Lafayette, of 
which the present Dixie County 
was a part. These lands were The fine new school building is right uptodate and would be a real credit to any community. 
bordered on the east by the Provides all modern educational facilities for employees’ children 

Suwanee River, made famous 

by the song that is familiar to ih 


. . ~ 

practically every American, ' 5 RR hei, te 

“Way Down Upon the Suwanee 6p SS RT a 
“ ‘ ‘ 4 os a 


he 
River,’ and on the south and i fut 
west by the Gulf of Mexico. 
Thus these two species of wood 
were lying in their natural hab- 
itat, which accounts for the 
superb growth that both have 
attained. The whole timber 
land area of the Putnam Lum- 
ber Co. is a_ succession of 
swamps and uplands, the 
swamps ranging from those of 

















THE TWO EMPLOYEES’ HOTELS ARE COMFORTABLE, FREEZING ROOM IN MODERN 18-TON ICE PLANT THAT 
CONVENIENT AND HOMELIKE ; SUPPLIES MILL AND TOWN 
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HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE LOBBY OF PUTNAM LODGE SHOWS ARTISTIC POSSIBIL- 


ITIES OF PECKY CYPRESS FINISH 
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THE PLEASANT DINING ROOM IS ALSO A REVELATION OF THE BEAUTY AT- 
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TAINABLE IN PECKY CYPRESS FINISH 
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only two or three acres up to very 
large areas. These swamps without 
exception are producers of cypress 
timber, the larger, taller and better 
cypress trees being found in the 
larger swamps. All of the remaining 
area is covered with pine, the best of 
which is always found surrounding 
the swamps. In fact, the big pine 
timber makes a ring of good longleaf 
yellow pine around every cypress 
swamp. 

This group of outstandingly strong 
men in the lumber industry, after se- 
curing these southern timberlands, or- 
ganized the Putnam Lumber Co., 
with William O’Brien as its first 
president, an office he continued to 
hold until his death, which occurred 
in 1925, at which time he was suc- 
ceeded in the presidency by his as- 
sistant and vice president, M. L. 
Fleishel. The first vice president of 
the company was A. J. Keith, and 
the secretary was A. J. Marsh, who 
still retains that office and holds a 
close and deep-seated interest in the 
company and its affairs. The pres- 
ent vice president of the Putnam 
Lumber Co. is W. J. O’Brien, son of 
the late William O’Brien. 

Organized as a timber holding 
company, the Putnam Lumber Co. 
did not undertake manufacturing op- 
erations until Jan. 1, 1919. At that 
time it leased the old Cummer Lum- 
ber Co. mill at Jacksonville, Fla., in 
which to saw its pine timber, and 
for the purpose of manufacturing its 
cypress timber purchased and rebuilt 
what was known as the Morgan mill 
in southwest Jacksonville. These op- 
erations were undertaken with plants 
located on tidewater at Jacksonville 
because at that time this was con- 
ceived to be a strategic location in 
view of existing freight rates on logs 
from the company's timber holdings 
to deep water at Jacksonville. Manu- 
facturing operations continued at this 
point for practically ten years, but 
due to a complete reversal of the at- 
titude of the railroads with respect to 
freight rates on logs, the company 
found it desirable and necessary to 
undertake in the woods and nearer the 
source of its timber supply the manu- 
facturing and finishing processes car- 
ried on up to that time at Jackson- 
ville. Hence, in March, 1927, it be- 
gan construction, and in 1928 com- 
pleted, the magnificent pine and 
cypress manufacturing plants at 
Shamrock, Fla., herein described. 

After carefully considering and 
studying all the improvements that 
have been devised by sawmill engi- 
neers and visiting and inspecting all 
of the modern plants of the country, 
officials of the Putnam Lumber Co. 
have embodied in their present layout 
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TALL “SUWANEE RIVER” DEEP SWAMP, TIDEWAT 


OF THE PUTNAM LUMBER CO., SHAMROCK, FLA. 
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NO FINER CYPRESS GROWS THAN THIS 
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One of the two Bell track-laying machines 











One of the Clyde universal skidders and loaders 
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Crawler type excavator in railroad construction work 


every known modern 
convenience and device 
for the efficient conver- 
sion of the standing 
trees into the com- 
pletely finished prod- 
uct. In the design and 
construction of this 
plant its officials have 
kept in mind at all 
times the requirements 
not only of the com- 
pany’s domestic cus- 
tomers in the United 
States of America, but 
also have kept espe- 
cially before them the 
needs of its clients in 
all of the islands of the 
West Indies as well as 
the Bermuda and Ca- 
nary Islands, with 
whom it had built up 
an enviable reputation 
for quality and service, 
and whose wants it has 
continued to serve in a 
highly and mutually 
satisfactory manner. 


One of two McGiffert rapid loaders At the time construc- 
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tion work was under- 
taken on the new plant 
at Shamrock, the Put- 
nam Lumber Co. had 
developed its trade re- 
lations with the lumber 
dealers in the West 
Indies to such an ex- 
tent, and the impor- 
tance of this trade was 
so apparent, that in 
laying out the plant es- 
special attention was 
given to methods by 
which stock could be 
particularly prepared 
for that territory in a 
way that would fully 
meet the exacting de- 
mands of that tropical 
climate. In fact, this 
West Indian trade has 
become such an im- 
portant feature with 
this company that, in 
order to maintain close 
personal contact with 
its customers, it estab- 
lished an office, on Jan. 
1, 1928, in San Juan, 
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Three Fordson ground skidders log the small swamps 








High line skidding with a Clyde overhead skidder 

















The Orton steam crane and shovel doing pick-up work 
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Picking up long ones with a Clyde universal 
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THE PROOF OF THE ABILITY OF A SAWMILL TO PRODUCE FINE LUMBER IS IN ITS LOG SUPPLY. NOTE SPLENDID 
AVERAGE QUALITY OF THESE SKIDDED “SUWANEE RIVER” LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE LOGS 


Porto Rico. This office is in 
charge of Rollin A. Wheeler, 
who for the last fifteen years 
has been traveling regularly in 
that territory in the interests 
of large manufacturers on the 
Gulf Coast, most of whom 
during that time have ex- 
hausted their timber supply. 
Mr. Wheeler’s intimate knowl- 
edge of the needs of these peo- 
ple, and his personal .ac- 
quaintance with them backed 
by the large capacity of its op- 
erations, its facilities for ren- 
dering a satisfactory service, 
and the type of timber owned 
by the Putnam Lumber Co., 
especially suited to this trade, 
have enabled him greatly to 
extend his sales. While mak- 
ing his headquarters in Porto 
Rico, and spending much of 
his time calling on the trade 
in the islands and rendering a 
personal service to the buyers, 
he makes trips back to the 
>» mills often enough to keep 
af i oe ROSA EI Da ets Ren Vi Sao: a oa closely in touch with manufac- 
JUST AN AVERAGE “SUWANEE RIVER” PINE LOG TRAIN ON ITS WAY TO THE MILL, turing conditions, stocks, etc., 
WHERE LOGS ARE UNLOADED INTO THE POND and to assist the operators in 
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ADDED PROOF OF THE HIGH AVERAGE QUALITY OF THE LOGS THAT THE PUTNAM LUMBER CO. CUTS INTO THE | 
FINEST DENSE LONGLEAF PINE TIMBERS AND LUMBER AT ITS GREAT SAWMILLS AT SHAMROCK 








maintaining the high stand- 
ards demanded by this clien- 
| tele. It is the purpose of this 
|| company largely to increase 
its shipments to that territory. 

| During 1928 it shipped more 
| than 20,000,000 feet of lumber 
to this trade, and during the 
first three months of 1929 
fourteen cargoes were dis- 
patched to the various islands, 
while orders for a substantial 
|| amount of lumber have been 
booked for future shipment. 
The Putnam Lumber Co. thor- 
oughly understands the re- 
quirements of the trade in the 

|| islands and in South America, 
and has especially equipped 
itself to cut for this trade and 
|| to ship lumber protected and 
|| guaranteed by the Putnam 
brand. . 
In addition to its facilities 
in making weekly steamer 
shipments via the Clyde Line, 
Merchants & Miners and Bal- 
timore & Carolina Steamship 
Co., the Putnam Lumber Co. 


| Lt Te 
| whict a fleet of sailing vessels [y— STRICTLY MODERN STEAM PLANT CONTAINS FOUR 750 HORSEPOWER WATER 
! which operate to all ports of TUBE BOILERS OF LATEST TYPE CONSTRUCTION 
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Filing one of the band saws in the cypress sawmill 


the world. The com- 
pany also maintains 
its own docks at Jack- 
sonville, which are 
leased from the Com- 
modore’s Point Ter- 
minal Co., at that 
place. Here it is not 
at all unusual to see 
as many as six of 
these vessels docked 
and loading at one 
| time. With its excep- 
tional rail and water 
facilities, the Putnam 
Lumber Co. is pre- 
| pared to make quick 
shipments anywhere, 
domestic or foreign, 
in mixed cars of pine 
and cypress, straight 
1! cars of either lumber, 
or in mixed cargoes of 
longleaf yellow pine 
and tidewater cypress, 
or full cargoes of 
either material. In its 
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Spacious filing room in 





modern mills at Engine room equipped with Filer and Stowell 


750 horsepower engine, 1250 
Shamrock, Fla., the kilowatt and 650 kilowatt General Electric turbines 


View in one end of the completely equipped machine shop The third band saw in the 





the yellow pine sawmill 


company produces an- 
nually 40,000,000 feet 
of deep swamp tide- 
water red cypress 
from the finest timber 
that grows, and in 
addition produces an- 
nually 100,000,000 
feet of dense Florida 
longleaf yellow pine. 
With more than 
2,000,000,000 feet of 
virgin timber avail- 
able, this company «is 
assured a continuous 
operation for more 
than twenty years. 

A feature of the 
Putnam Lumber Co. 
operations that will 
have an especial ap- 
peal to the domestic 
trade is that it will 
find lumber full sized, 
with few or no mis- 
cuts, this being as- 
sured through the fact 
that all lumber going 
to the islands or for: 
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| INTERIOR OF THE BIG THREE-BAND AND HORIZONTAL RESAW PINE MILL OF THE PUTNAM LUMBER CO., SHAMROCK, 
FLA. DAILY CAPACITY 400,000 FEET 


eign trade must be full sized, and in the process of manu- 
facturing this lumber is cut sufficiently plump to allow 
full sizes after drying. One of the things that has made 
this company pre-eminent, both in the pine and cypress 
trade, is the meticulous care with which every order is 
filled, the quality of the timber from which the lumber is 
made, the excellent service provided, and the scrupulous 
manner in which every detail of an order is looked after 
from the time it is placed on the books until the lumber 
is in the hands of a satisfied buyer. Thus, connections 
have been made that practically are permanent, the same 
large buyers both at home and abroad filling their require- 
ments from the Putnam plants year after year. 

An example of the fine quality of timber may be seen 
in pictures in connection with this article, showing details 
of some of the famous Suwanee River longleaf yellow 
pine 85 percent heart export stock. For a number of years 
the Putnam Lumber Co. has made a specialty and a care- 
ful study of the timber requirements of foreign countries 
and has specially selected and graded its timbers to meet 
the requirements of that trade. Indicative of the versatility 
of this operation is the fact that, while catering to the needs 
of foreign and domestic buyers in selected heart timbers, 
it also is prepared to and does fill the requirements of rail- 
roads and industries for sap timbers for creosoting, this 

| material being just as carefully selected for the purpose for 
| which it is intended as is that for the buyers who require 
| heart timbers. 
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Demonstrating the pride taken in its output and the 
assurance of high quality given to every buyer of Putnam 
lumber is the fact that every piece of lumber going out of 
the yellow pine mill that does not go directly to the dry 
kiln is soda dipped, the arrangement being such that it is 
impossible for this lumber to get out of the mill without 
passing through the dip and being treated to a hot soda 
bath. This insures absolutely bright lumber and timber at | 
all times and prevents blue sap stain. This feature has a 
particular appeal to lumber buyers because they know that 
material from the Putnam Lumber Co. will be bright and 
free of any sap stain. Another feature that makes possible 
the carrying out of this company’s policy of supplying its 
trade with lumber correctly manufactured and of the high- 
est quality is one that is unique in sawmill arrangement. 
This is a third band saw, which has been installed at the 
end of the mill for the sole purpose of remanufacturing 
any timbers. that may have been rejected by the inspectors 
as not being up to grade in every particular. Such pieces 
are sent back to this rig, where they are resawn, defects 
eliminated and the timber brought up to standard grades 
or to the specifications demanded in the particular order 
being sawn. In fact, perfect manufacture is an absolute 
essential in this great plant, and no defective or poorly 
manufactured lumber is permitted to escape the eagle eyes 
of the inspectors. After going through the head rigs, if 
there still are defects or miscuts, by means of a set of re- 
turn rolls and chains these are sent back to edgers and 
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trimmers. In addition to the third band rig, there are three 
edging machines on which are employed five edgermen. 
The Putnam Lumber Co. recognizes the changes that 
have been brought about in buying methods through im- 
proved transportation facilities and other causes, and it has 
definitely prepared itself to meet this situation so that it 
may serve retail lumber dealers and wood using industries 
in every part of the country promptly and satisfactorily. 
Realizing that many dealers who would like to carry cypress 
lumber in stock have been deterred from doing so because 
of the additional large investment necessary to buy this 
material in carload lots, the Putnam Lumber Co. has ar- 
ranged to meet this situation by equipping itself to ship 
mixed cars of cypress and yellow pine, loading as many 
items and in as small quantities of each as the buyers may 
require. As a result of this, many dealers are being given 
the opportunity to render greater service to the people in 
their communities through being in position to supply 
cypress lumber or shingles or lath when required, without 
having a heavy investment in stocks, and at the same time 
carry the best longleaf yellow pine lumber that is made. 
A glance through the order files of this company will 
disclose numerous orders on which from 25 to 40 items 
are specified in a single car, some of these items calling 
for as few as five pieces each. These mixed car orders 
are quickly and cheerfully filled, as it is the desire of the 
Putnam Lumber Co. to be of the greatest possible service 
to the dealers and to the wood-using industries, and to 
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afford retail lumber dealers the opportunity of supplying 
to the people of their communities the very best lumber 
that is made. This applies also to the cargo trade. 

This company has endeavored at all times to keep pace 
with developments in the industry, both in its manufactur- 
ing and its merchandising policies. Thus it has co-operated 
from the beginning with the movement ‘inaugurated by 
President Hoover, then secretary of commerce, to eliminate 
waste, standardize sizes and identify the products of the 
mills. In line with this progressive movement the Putnam 
Lumber Co. products are to be grade-marked and trade- 
marked, the Putnam brand being an assurance to the buyer 
of good manufacture, standard sizes and proper grading. 

The new plant of the Putnam Lumber Co. is located 
just ten miles west of the famous Suwanee River on the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railway and immediately alongside 
the Dixie Highway. The equipment of the pine mill com- 
prises three 8-foot band mills and one 8-foot horizontal 
resaw, with full complement of edgers, trimmers, sorters 
etc., for the complete manufacture of the product in all its 
minutest details. These mills were manufactured by the Filer 
& Stowell Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., whose equipment is 
found in many of the best and most uptodate mills through- 
out the country. For the more rapid and efficient handling 
of logs, the carriages are equipped with the latest and most 
modern Filer & Stowell automatic air dogs, which not 
only reduce the number of men required, but guarantee 
perfect manufacture; in fact, the entire mill contains every 


REAR VIEW IN THE PINE SAWMILL. THIS VIEW SHOWS THE 8-FOOT HORIZONTAL BAND RESAW WITH LATH AND 
HEADING MILL ON THE EXTREME RIGHT 
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| modern improvement in machinery and equipment. Then it is broken down on the 1,200-foot sorting chain, 


Behind the mill there is a 1,700-foot timber dock 
|| equipped with loading tracks on both sides, where 38 cars 
| can be spotted for loading at one time and where ordinarily 
a stock of 2,000,000 feet of all kinds of pine timbers and 
export stock is carried. On this dock is located a timber 
sizer for use in dressing timbers when required. This 

| sizer is capable of surfacing timbers up to 20x30 inches. 
All timbers passing over this dock go directly through a 
heated soda bath, which insures absolutely bright timber 

|| at all times. Any timbers showing sap are carefully graded 
| out and sent to the creosoting plants to supply the demand 
| of buyers who call for treated timbers. The left-hand side 
| of the timber dock is especially equipped with wide aprons 
for the careful sticking of the export lumber, which is 
thoroughly surface dried before being loaded into the ships. 
All lumber that does not pass over the timber dock goes 

| through a series of automatic length sorters from which 
the lumber to be kiln dried goes to the battery of kilns 
and the remainder to the yard for air drying. As stated 
before, all lumber that does not go to the kilns passes 
through a strong soda dipping bath, which insures thor- 
oughly bright lumber. The dry kiln trucks when loaded 
|| are handled by an electric transfer to the platform of the 
| dry kiln battery. This battery consists of eight: of the 
|| famous Moore dry kilns, manufactured by the Moore Dry 


| Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., with branch factory at 
| North Portland, Ore. The lumber drops by gravity through 
| the kilns on to the platform of a covered cooling shed, 
| where it is allowed to remain until thoroughly cooled. 
| 
| 
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where the lumber again is inspected and placed in unit 
packages according to thickness, length, width and grade. 
At this point a huge 5-ton crane, operating in the top of 
the shed, picks up each package of lumber and piles it in 
the shed for storage until it is ready to be transported to 
the planing mill.. From this point the lumber is handled by 
Ross carriers, which really are huge automobiles, and which 
pick the lumber up in packages and transport it to the 
planing mill for dressing or rough loading, as may be re- 
quired. Lumber that is to be piled on the yard also is 
conveyed in.unit packages by the Ross carriers and de- 
livered at the proper points in the yard alleys for. piling. 
So efficient is this method and so well pleased has the 
company been with it, that the fleet of seven Ross carriers 
recently has been augmented by the purchase of an addi- 
tional machine which has helped to speed up the handling 
of lumber throughout the plant. 

The great planing mill, 150 feet wide and 400 feet long, 
contains all modern equipment for dressing, resawing and 
sanding all lumber into its most highly finished state. All 
the machines are high speed and electrically driven. . This 
equipment includes the latest modern planers, band resaw, 
band rip saw, molders, sanders etc. Immediately adjoining 
the planing mill- there -is a dressed lumber shed, with a 
capacity of 2,000,000 feet, on either side of which there is 
a covered loading track where thirty box cars can be 
placed completely under roof and loaded simultaneously. 
In addition there is an immense rough lumber shed, where 
all the kiln dried stock is stored when it comes off. the 





INTERIOR OF THE BIG CYPRESS SAWMILL OF THE PUTNAM LUMBER CO. AT SHAMROCK, FLA., EQUIPPED WITH BAND 
SAW AND GANG. HAS A DAILY CAPACITY OF 100,000 FEET 
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REAR VIEW IN THE CYPRESS SAWMILL SHOWING GANG ON LEFT AND THE LATH AND SHINGLE MILL ON THE EXTREME || 
RIGHT. BOTH LATH AND SHINGLES ARE IMPORTANT BY-PRODUCTS 


chain until needed at the planing mill. This shed has a 
capacity of 2,000,000 feet and is equipped with an 80-foot, 
5-ton crane for handling unit packages ‘from the chains 
or for picking up stock for delivery to the Ross carriers. 
By this arrangement there is always a reserve stock of 
rough kiln dried lumber to draw on whenever there is a 
need to fill any special order quickly. This is just one of 
the features of the complete facilities provided at this 
splendid operation to guarantee absolutely prompt and 
efficient service to the retail lumber dealers, to the indus- 
trial buyers and to the trade in foreign lands. 

In addition to this immense shed capacity, the Putnam 
Lumber Co. carries on its pine vard an average stock of 
15,000,000 feet of lumber carefully separated as to widths, 
lengths and grades. .This yard is arranged for the most 
economic handling of. lumber. Being paved, :all of the 
alleys are smooth and free. from dust.- These smooth 
pavements, both in the yards and ‘on connecting .driveways, 
are of great advantage in stepping.up the-work of the 
Ross carriers, which can be operated .at full. speed. The 
old plan of wooden trams and dolly ways: giying access 
to the yard has been abandoned at this modern, plant, and 
the latest plan of paved alleys ways on the ground is used. 

In an operation of this: kind, the power plant is one 
of the most important units. Here, immediately west of 
the pine mili and between it and the cypress mill, is the 
large boiler plant, consisting of immense water tube type 
boilers, carrying 175 pounds steam pressure,’ for the oper- 
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with one 750 horsepower Filer & Stowell Corliss engine, 
one 1,250 and one 650 kilowatt General Electric turbine. 
This equipment supplies power for both sawmills and the 
planing mill (the latter being conipletely electrified), -the 
ice factory, cold storage plant etc. The engine room is of | 
steel and concrete construction, absolutely fireproof, well || 
lighted and well ventilated. 
Adjoining the power house on the west is the new 
_cypress plant, equipped with a 9-foot Filer & Stowell | 
band’ mill‘and a Wickes sash gang, producing 40,000,000 | 
feet annually of the famous Suwanee River-tidewater red _ || 
cypress. In addition, there is.modern-equipment for pro- || 
ducing cypress lath and cypress shingles, and this is con- || 
ceded to be the most up-to-date cypress manufacturing || 
plant in the country. From this mill all lumber passes on 
to a sorting table 300 feet long, where the lumber is care- || 
fully inspected and sorted into unit packages for thickness, 
| 

| 


ation of all plant equipment. The engine room is equipped | 
| 


length, width and grade. From here it is moved in unit 
packages by Ross carriers to the lumber yard, where a 
stock of 50,000,000 feet of cypress lumber is maintained. | 
All of the lumber in the cypress yard is piled by Hilke 
stackers, thus enabling the piles to be made very high. 
Secause of the long air drying required in a properly 
maintained cypress yard, it is necessary to carry an enor- 
mous stock. These high piles not only effect an economy 
in space, but also aid in speeding up the process of air 
drying. Every building connected with this operation was 
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Soda spray on timber live rolls, sprays all pine timbers leaving mill and 
positively prevents sap stain or blue stain 








The big sizer on timber dock can surface timbers up to 20x30 inches 
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We stand back of the quality of our timbers so all are branded 








designed by John H. Hecker, conceded to be one 
of the best operators in the country. 

As previously mentioned, one of the peculiar 
and distinctive facilities of the Putnam Lumber 
Co. is that it is prepared and fully equipped to 
supply every item that is produced from both 
longleaf yellow pine and tidewater red cypress in 
the same carload, from the largest and longest 
rough or dressed timbers to the smallest and 
daintiest moldings and sanded finish. The com- 
pany is paying especial attention to this phase 
of its business, which is expanding at a rapid 
rate, and providing a service that it has not been 
possible for the retail dealers of the country here- 
tofore to secure anywhere. 

In addition to its great plants at Shamrock, the 
Putnam Lumber Co. also operates a single band 
cypress mill at Glenwood, in Volusia County, 
Fla., producing 12,000,000 feet of cypress lumber 
annually. This plant is in charge of C. F. Fleishel, 
as manager. Here is carried an average stock of 
15,000,000 feet of cypress lumber, also a good 
stock of lath and shingles, with complete dry 
kiln and planing mill equipment for the efficient 
handling of mixed carloads of cypress. 

While the two essentials to a successful lumber 
operation are first an adequate timber supply and 
then a properly equipped plant for the manufac- 
ture of lumber, these would fail of their purpose 
should there be a lack of logging equipment or 
any failure to keep the mill supplied at all times 
with sufficient logs—not only to keep the mill in 
operation, but to maintain also a reserve supply 
with which to meet emergencies. Probably no 
lumber operation in the country has a greater 
diversity of logging equipment than has the Put- 
nam Lumber Co. To maintain an extremely flex- 
ible logging organization capable of economical 
logging where the kinds of timber and conditions 
are so extremely varied and where it is necessary 
to provide so large and constant supply of logs at 
the mills, a diversity of logging equipment is an 
essential. The Putnam Lumber Co. has provided 
in its equipment the means for economical logging 
in the swamps and on the high lands. This equip- 
ment includes practically everything, from the 
old fashioned teams and wheels to the latest type 
of self-propelling skidders and loaders. For log- 
ging the more scattered and lighter timber, 30 
teams and 16 big wheels are in constant service. 
A feature of the woods operations of this com- 
pany is that on the entire job all logs are handled 
in full tree lengths. This minimizes the number 
of pieces to be handled by the machines in the 
woods and speeds up the operations materially. 
These full tree length logs are carried by log 
train to the mills, in each of which is located ma- 
chinery for cutting these into the proper log 
lengths before they go through the mill. 

For logging the very small swamps, three Ford- 
son ground skidders are used. These small skid- 
ders are capable of getting in and out of these 
swamps and handling the logs at a very mod- 
erate cost. In addition there are two steel ground 
skidders used in small swamp work for cypress 
and hardwoods. The logging equipment includes 
two Clyde two-line universal skidders and load- 
ers, which are used for handling pine timber 
only. These are self-propelling machines and 
have proven quite satisfactory. A very flexible 
and satisfactory machine used in cypress or in 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF ONE SIDE OF THE GREAT TIMBER DOCK 1,800 FEET LONG WITH LOADING TRACK ON EACH SIDE. 
AN AVERAGE STOCK OF 2,000,000 FEET OF “SUWANEE RIVER” DENSE PINE TIMBERS IS CARRIED. 
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40 feet and longer 
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“Suwanee River Pine” all heart face 4”x12”—40 feet 





“Suwanee River Pine” merchantable timbers 10”x12” and 12”x12”—- A detail of “Suwanee River Pine” 85 percent heart export, a very 


high class product 
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FLORIDA DENSE PINE AT ITS BEST. THIS “SUWANEE RIVER PINE” OF THE PUTNAM LUMBER CO. PRODUCES THE FINE: 
OF TIMBERS BECAUSE OF ITS GREAT DENSITY AND STRENGTH AS WELL AS UNUSUAL SIZE. 
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AN IMPORTANT ITEM OF “SUWANEE RIVER PINE” EXPORT—“RIO PRIME DEALS” 


mixed pine and cypress is a 
steel overhead skidder and loader 
which also is_ self-propelling. 
For handling heavy cypress and 
hardwood timber, two tree rig 
overhead Clyde skidders and 
loaders are used, these machines 
being very rapid in their oper- 
ation. Following the teams to 
load out logs that are skidded 
in from the woods in this way 
are two McGiffert rapid log 
loaders. For pick-up work, one 
Orton combination crane 
and shovel is used. In addition, 
the equipment includes one 
American erecting crane, which 
is used for construction work, 
general utility purposes and also 
as a log loader when necessary. 
Then there are two Clyde uni- 
versal skidders and _ loaders. 
This is heavy equipment used 
in heavy stands of both cypress 
and pine. In order to keep the 
railroad tracks right up with the 
skidding operations, two Bell 

track laying machines are used. | 
These machines average a half- 
JUST A FEW MASSIVE SQUARE TIMBERS ON BIG TIMBER DOCK mile a day each, for either lay- 
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ALL HEART FACE 6”x12”—40 FEET. IT TAKES THE FINEST LOGS TO PRODUCE SUCH STOCK 


ing down track or pulling up 
track to be moved to a new lo- | 
cation. For railroad construc- 
tion work two gasoline crawler 
type track layer excavators are 
kept in constant use. 

In its logging operations, the 
Putnam Lumber Co. _ uses 
Leschen steel cable exclusively. 
A single complete installation 
on logging equipment requires 
65,000 feet of cable, this cable 
ranging in size from 14-inch to 
1%-inch in diameter. 

Ten locomotives are kept in 
service, and in order that there 
may be no delay because of 
breakdowns in the mills, on the 
railroad or in the logging oper- 
ations, a great machine shop is 
maintained at Shamrock. Here 
any kind of repair or construc- 
|| tion work likely to be needed 
may be done, the equipment in- 
cluding steel hammers, lathes, 
wheel presses, electric and 
acetylene welding apparatus, 
pneumatic hammer, planers—in 
|| fact, everything needed in a 
| complete, first-class machine DENSE SAP RAILROAD BRIDGE TIMBERS FOR CREOSOTING 
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Putnam Lumber Co. cypress heart and primes 
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shop with capacity completely to 
rebuild any of the ten locomo- 
tives. 

Thus it may be seen that not 
one detail has been overlooked 
in supplying the necessary 
equipment and facilities to keep 
this great operation moving 
smoothly, from the felling of 
the trees in the forests to the 
delivery of the completed lum- 
ber to the buyer. This feature 
is of real interest to every pa- 
tron of the Putnam Lumber 
Co., as it guarantees not only 
high quality lumber, well man- 
ufactured, but it provides a 
smooth running organization 
that assures satisfactory and 
uninterrupted service to the 
buyer, whether he be in South 
America, the West Indies, in 
Europe or any section of the 
United States. 

The president and directing 
head of the Putnam Lumber 
Co. and its widespread activities 
is M. L. Fleishel, and 1n ac- 
cordance with his well defined 
policy, co-operation with other 
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LATH YARD. AVERAGE STOCKS 5,000,000 PINE, 10,000,000 CYPRESS. LOADING TRACK BETWEEN FOR _— SHIPMENT 
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GENERAL VIEW SHOWING PINE STACKERS, PINE YARD SORTER AND THE GREAT BATTERY OF MOORE DRY KILNS 


|| manufacturers has featured this + 
| organization for many years. 
Mr. Fleishel is vice president 
| of, and an active worker in, the 
Southern Pine Association. He 
is one of the directors of the 
Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and a director 
of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Believ- 
ing in the efficacy of asso- 
ciated effort, he is always will- 
ing to bear his full share of the 
burden, both in work and ex- 
pense of carrying through to 
success any constructive pro- 
| gram calculated to be of bene- 
fit to the entire industry. 

In the management of the 
| company, Mr. Fleishel is ably 
| assisted by C. L. Effinger, 
comptroller and assistant secre- 
tary; J. H. Hecker, long and 
well known as an efficient saw- 
mill builder and operator, as 
manager of the plant at Sham- 
rock; J. E. Crosby, as sales 
manager, in charge of pine 
sales, who has been practically 


brought up in the company’s Soda dip for all lumber going to pine yard, preventing any sap stain or blue stain 
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ONE OF THE PAVED ALLEYS IN PINE YARD. 
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NOTE CAREFUL PILING OF STOCK 
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AVERAGE STOCK CARRIED 15,000,000 FEET, ALL CAREFULLY SEPARATED AS TO WIDTHS, LENGTHS AND GRADES 
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GREAT BATTERY OF MOORE DRY KILNS AND SOME “SUWANEE RIVER PINE” STOCK 
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THE BIG ROUGH DRY SHED WHERE KILN 
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organization; George L. Morris, cypress sales manager, 
who has been widely known in this branch of the trade 
for the last thirty years. R. E. Bland, a yellow pine 
lumberman of long experience in the Louisiana field, is 
assistant to Mr. Crosby, while Mr. Morris is assisted by 
John R. Carter, who also is a product and a long time 
employee of the company. Mack Ruff, superintendent of 
the Shamrock plant, has been an outstanding figure in 






INTERIOR 2,000,000-FOOT CAPACITY ROUGH 





DRIED PINE IS STORED IN UNIT PACKAGES. 
IS SHOWN IN FOREGROUND 
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DRY SHED. NOTE 80-FOOT SPAN, 5-TON 











THE DRY KILN SORTING SHED 


the manufacture of yellow pine lumber in Louisiana, com- 
ing from the old Gulf Lumber Co. organization, of Ful- 
lerton, La., of which M. L. Fleishel was the founder and 
for many years its vice president and general manager. 
William Fisher, logging superintendent, is also an old 
white pine and Louisiana longleaf yellow. pine logger, 
who was brought to Florida by Mr. Fleishel and has been 
with the company since the beginning of its manufacturing 
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CAPACITY TRAVELING CRANE 
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INTERIOR OF DRY KILN SORTER WHERE PINE LUMBER IS GRADED AFTER LEAVING KILNS; THEN GOES DIRECT INTO 
SHED OR TO PLANING MILL 


operations. Albert Johnson, also a Louisiana product and 
a member of the old Louisiana organization, is in charge 
of the extensive merchandising operations of the company 
and conducts a modern store at Shamrock that will com- 
pare favorably with almost any city department store, both 
in variety and quality of merchandise carried. This affords 
employees and their families equal facilities and opportuni- 
ties with the people living in the larger towns and cities. 


* 


Believing that good lumber and economical production 
can be had only through happy and contented employees, 
the Putnam Lumber Co. has made its new town of Sham- 
rock an ideal home community, with comfortable modern 
houses for the employees and their families, good schools 
for the education of their children, churches and social 
organizations that are necessary to the well being and 
happiness of any community. The houses are well built, 
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ONE SIDE OF CYPRESS YARD SORTER. 
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ROSS CARRIERS TAKE GRADED CYPRESS TO LUMBER YARD FROM HERE 
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neatly painted with varying color 
effects, and the streets throughout 
the whole plant and the residential 
section are paved with shell rock, 
which to the layman looks like a 
good job of asphalt paving. This 
rock was excavated from the mill- 
pond with steam shovels. When 
taken out of the ground it is soft 
and crumbly and of a creamy white 
color, but after being crushed and 
laid it solidifes and becomes very 
hard, thus making an ideal paving 
material. 

The homes are very attractive 


colored people and for them also it 
provides comfortable homes, 
churches and schools. In _ fact, 
every provision is made for the 
comfort of the colored labor. 

That nothing has been overlooked 
that will provide convenience and 
comfort for the employees is indi- 
cated in the fact that in addition 
to the homes for the men with fam- 
ilies, two hotels have been provided 
for the convenience of single men 
or for employees with families who 
prefer to avail themselves of these 
facilities. To supply dairy products 
to the employees, the Putnam Lum- 
ber Co. has installed the Shamrock 
Dairy Farm, and that nothing may 
be lacking a modern ice plant 
equipped with a direct connected, 
electrically driven Frick ice machine 
is being operated. This plant turns 
out 18 tons of ice daily, from dis- 
tilled, filtered water taken from the 
condensing turbines in the power 
plant. 

A building that attracts the im- 
mediate attention of every visitor 
to the town and of every tourist 
driving through on the Dixie High- 




































and are equipped with garages for 
the convenience of the employees. 
These homes _ are . thoroughly 
screened and all of them are 
equipped with sanitary plumbing 
and electric lights. The school 
building for white children is a fine 
brick structure located between the 
towns of Shamrock and Cross City. 
It is thoroughly up to date in every 
way and is an advantage to both 
communities. It is a fully accredited 
high school, with 18 teachers and 
600 pupils in attendance. The com- 
pany employs a large number of 


SOME OF THE “SUWANEE RIVER CYPRESS” LOGS CUT FROM THE TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS TIMBER OF THE PUTNAM 
LUMBER CO. YOU COULDN’T ASK FOR FINER QUALITY 
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THE HOME OF “SUWANEE RIVER CYPRESS” LUMBER. A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE CYPRESS YARD OF THE 


way is Putnam Lodge, a beautiful little hotel that has been 
built for the accommodation of tourists and for the transient 
trade generally. A unique feature in connection with Put- 
nam Lodge is the use of pecky cypress in the interior of the 
lobby and the dining room. Both are finished in the same 
manner, showing the artistic possibilities of pecky cypress 
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as a finishing and decorative material. While artists and 
architects have made frequent use of pecky cypress in high 
class homes and public buildings, probably nowhere has it 
been used with more pleasing effect than in this handsome 
hostelry of the Putnam Lumber Co. Here, immediately 
alongside the famous Dixie Highway, nestling among the 





“SUWANEE RIVER” IN CYPRESS IS THE SAME AS STERLING IN SILVER. A FAIR SAMPLE OF SOME PUTNAM LUMBER CO. 





16/4-INCH CLEAR HEART CYPRESS 
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HE PUTNAM LUMBER CO. AT SHAMROCK, FLA., WHICH WILL ACCOMMODATE A NORMAL STOCK OF 50,000,000 FEET 
pines, this beautiful and attractive, homey-looking hotel will in a sawmill community, this hotel lacks none of the com- 
possess an irresistible appeal to the automobile tourists, who _ forts of the large city hotel. There are 36 rooms, with pri- 
flock to Florida literally by the thousands. As this is the vate or connecting baths, the beds and furnishings being 
main highway to the west coast of Florida, Putnam Lodge completely up to date in every respect. Mr. Fleishel has 
promises to become a haven for many travelers, a delightful taken a particular personal pride in planning and furnishing 
resting place for tourist or traveling man. Although located this rest haven among the pines. 
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SOME UNITS OF 5/4x20-INCH AND 4/4x13-INCH AND WIDER A AND BETTER CYPRESS DELIVERED IN THE YARD BY ROSS 
CARRIERS DIRECT FROM THE YARD SORTER 
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TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS. 


IN THE CYPRESS YARD LUMBER IS PILED HIGH TO CONSERVE SPACE AND EXPEDITE DRYING 
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YARD (ALL ALLEYS PAVED); IN LOWER VIEW ARE SHOWN FIVE OF SEVEN RO 


IN THE GREAT CYPRESS 
CARRIERS THAT HANDLE ALL LUMBER TO AND FROM SORTERS, YARDS, SHEDS AND PLANING MILL. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW SHOWING LEFT TO RIGHT, OFFICE AND STORE IN DISTANCE, CYPRESS SIDE OF DRESSED SHED, PLANING 
OF MOORE KILNS ON RIGHT. INSERT ON RIGHT SHOWS THE PINE SIDE OF DRESSED SHED (600 FEET LONG), 
IN FOREGROUND AT LEFT ARE SHOWN SPECIALLY SELECTED BRIDGE TIMBERS FOR 


In the selection of a town site, in the building of these 
great plants, in the organization of its personnel, from the 
humblest laborer to the highest executive, everything has 
been done with an eye single to the development of the pur- 
pose that underlies the entire organization—that of supplying 


INTERIOR OF THE GREAT PLANING MILL, ALL MACHINES HIGH SPEED ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN, MODERN TO THE LAST 
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quality lumber, manufactured from the best timber, deliv- 
ered to the buyer in first class condition, and rendering a 
service par excellence, all of which has been carried out to 
the last degree. From the rockbound coast of Maine, where 
dense longleaf Florida yellow pine (known there as “hard 
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MILL (ALL ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN), 


DAILY CAPACITY 300,000 FEET, THE ROUGH DRY SHED AND KILN SORTER AND BATTERY | 
PLANING MILL AND THE 24-CAR CAPACITY COVERED SHIPPING TRACK PAST PLANING MILL AND DRESSED SHED. | 
CREOSOTING. THIS CLASS OF MATERIAL IS IN DEMAND FOR RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION WORK 


pine”) is as staple as sugar, to the Spanish Main, to South 
America or to the islands of the sea, where Putnam brand 
of longleaf pine is a guaranty of quality; from the fertile 
prairies of Iowa, Illinois and Indiana; from the busy farm- 
ing communities and big industrial centers of Ohio and 


Michigan; from the thrifty towns and cities of Pennsyl- | 
vania ; from the factories, fields and winter resorts of Florida | 
and the Gulf coast; from the busy marts of the middle and _ | 
north Atlantic coast; come pouring into the offices of the 
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INTERIOR OF THE IMMENSE COVERED SHIPPING TRAM, 800 FEET LONG PAST DRESSED SHED (PINE) AND PLANING MILL. 
CAN LOAD 24 CARS AT ONE TIME | 
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INTERIOR COVERED SHIPPING TRAM ON CYPRESS SIDE OF DRESSED LUMBER SHED. THIS BRINGS TOTAL LENGTH OF 
COVERED SHIPPING TRAMS UP TO 1,200 FEET AND LOADING CAPACITY UP TO 36 CARS AT ONE TIME 


of Suwanee longleaf yellow pine and tidewater red cypress; and a type of lumber unsurpassed anywhere in the world 
and from every section come to the officers of this organi- in the quality of timber from which it was produced or in 
zation expressions of appreciation of a service unexcelled the scrupulous exactness of its manufacture. 
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EXPORT AND COASTWISE SHIPPING DOCK OF PUTNAM LUMBER CO., AT JACKSONVILLE, FLA., AND FIVE OF THE FLEET 
OF SHIPS OPERATED BY THE COMPANY ALL LOADING AT ONE TIME 
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Northern Hardwood Wholesalers 


MiILwaAvUKEE, Wis., May 27.—Car cards, 
tariff, and trade relations formed the main 
themes for discussion at the spring meeting of 
the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, held at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club Friday, May 24. There was a good at- 
tendance and a lively program. President Wil- 
liam Kelley, of the Kelley-O’Melia Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee, used the gavel made from 
longleaf pine from the White House which 
was presented to him at the last meeting. 
Frank F. Fish, of Chicago, secretary of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, was 
the speaker of the day. 

The proposed tariff on maple and birch 
brought in from Canada was strongly opposed 
by those who spoke on the subject. The presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint a committee of 
three to draft a set of resolutions and send 
them as a letter of protest to congressmen and 
to the commission which is investigating the 
tariff. In the discussion it was contended that 
not only would the tariff raise the price of 
_ American lumber, but would also without 

doubt cause the Canadian government to im- 
_ pose a reciprocal tariff on United States lum- 
ber. Canada takes from us, Mr. Fish said, 
two and a half times as much lumber as this 
country exports to the Dominion. 

Speaking of the car card problem, Mr. Fish 
said the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion is very much interested in this matter, 
from the viewpoint of both the manufacturer 
and the wholesaler. He decried efforts by 
certain -lumbermen to convince purchasing 
agents and manufacturers that they are not 
getting) honest value unless the lumber they 
buy is so protected. There are many good 
mills, he said, especially in the South and in 
Canada, which do not insert car cards but 


whose lumber is of the highest quality. He 
added: 


The lumber industry will not be helped any 
by declaring that lumbermen are dishonest. 
Production of steel ingots increased 25 per- 
cent, and of automobiles 40 percent, during 
the first four months of 1929, because people 
had confidence in them. We must have the 
confidence of the people in lumber, too, if we 
are to advance. 

It is said the purpose of this card is to 
keep the lumber cars free of any manipulation 
by the wholesalers. But I have found that 
there is just as high a percentage of lumber 
off grade and off tally when sold direct from 
the mills as when sold through a wholesaler. 
These assertions of dishonesty put the whole- 
saler in a false light. I am interested in. both 
groups, for our organization includes most of 
the wholesalers and 95 percent of the mills. 


E. P. Grignon, of the Appleton Manufactur- 
ing & Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., chairman 
of the committee on statistics, submitted a re- 
port of the total unsold hardwood stocks on 
hand at thirty-three mills, members:of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, for the years 1924-1929. Sec- 
retary John F. Hayden, of Minneapolis, showed 
a graph comparing the production with the 
sales at various times during the year. The 
stocks at the mills are low at present, he said, 
but the winter-cut lumber will be dry in an- 
other month. 

E. H. Ruhmer, of the National Lumber & 
Cedar Co., Park Falls, Wis., invited the asso- 
ciation to hold its summer meeting in his city, 
and the invitation was accepted. The meeting 
will be held in August. 

Among those present, besides the men men- 
tioned above, were: 

Dan Hel&trom, of Levisee Lumber Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; Robert Blackburn, of Milwaukee; 


Discuss Car Card 


G. A. Vangsness, V. J. Euler. H. A. Walker 
and Charles Gill, of Chicago; Robert Maislein, 
of _Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis.; Harry Christiansen, of General Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee; Joséph Miller, of Johnson 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee; Arthur Lindsay, of 
Northwestern Hardwood Co., 
James Mathews, of Milwaukee; Phil Philippi, 
of Oshkosh; and E. A. Ehlert and C. P, Tink- 
ham, of Milwaukee. 


Following the meeting a number of the lum- 
bermen present went to the Tuckaway Country 
Club, south of town, for luncheon, with golf 
afterward. There were three foursomes of 
golf. 
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Increasing Kiln Capacity 


Roppinsvite, N. C., May 27.—The Bemis 
Lumber Co., of this place, is increasing its 
present kiln capacity by the installation of one 
of the high powered Moore reversible cross- 
circulation fan kilns manufactured by the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fia., 
with branch in North Portland, Ore. This new 
kiln is equipped with automatic temperature 
and humidity recorder controller, Moore fire- 
proof dry kiln doors, and with patented Moore 
fan equipment and heating system. This kiln 
will be used to season high quality hardwoods 
down to a definite moisture content. Officials 
of the Bemis Lumber Co. say that perhaps the 
most important feature of the new kiln is its 
ability to season lumber on unusually low 
temperatures, which preserves the fiber struc- 
ture of the boards and produces a high quality 
product. Fast reversible circulation enables 
this kiln to dry all classes of lumber on low 
temperatures and in the minimum time. 


Oklahomans Urged to Promote Co-operative Spirit 


Duncan, OKLA., May 27.—The promotion 
of friendly co-operation among retail lumber 
dealers was the principal topic of discussion 
at the annual spring meeting of the Southwest 
Oklahoma Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
here, on May 25. More than 100 dealers from 
fourteen counties were present. 

Regular weekly luncheons of retailers and 
a more judicious use of advertising material 
furnished by manufacturers were urged by 
members of the association who spoke at the 
afternoon program. The meeting closed with 
a banquet for the visiting delegates. 

The principal talk of the conference was 
made by E. N. Stone, manager of the Wil- 
liam Cameron & Co. yard at Chickasha, Okla., 
on the subject, “Do We Allow Personal Preju- 
dice to Influence Our Business?” 

We come in contact with all classes of 
customers, but we must learn that it is im- 
possible to treat any of them like we do No. 
3 lumber, he said. Likes and dislikes in most 
cases affect business, I think, but we must 
be courteous, tactful and exercise self-control. 
It is too easy to allow prejudice to enter into 
business. It costs our companies good money 
when one in authority gets on a mental drunk 
and falls into a grouch. That means loss of 
self-respect, and good will. It means mis- 
takes, confusion and loss of business. It isa 
luxury we can not afford in dealing with cus- 
tomers, employees or competitors, Mr. Stone 
declared. 

Retail lumbermen are confronted with a 
great problem in working out a code of ethics 
relating to trade territory, prices and co-opera- 
tion, R. S. Hathaway of Lawton, Okla., presi- 
dent of the association, said in opening th 
meeting. ; 

With trade territory extended by motor 
transportation, the retailer has a greater prob- 
lem in making prices which meet competition 


yet still leave a profit, M. S. Sharp, manager 
of the William Cameron & Co. yard at Ryan, 
Okla., said. 


When a man can drive a Ford truck 20 
miles for $1, it is my experience he will do 
it to save a dollar, Mr. Sharp said. We must 
learn to give as much as we can for the 
money; not as little as we can. When we 
think the customer does not know the price 
of material, we are wrong. Anyone who can 
read can take a catalog and estimate the cost 
of his job. It is useless to knock the other 
fellow’s material; we must meet his price, 
Mr. Sharp declared. 


How Lawton (Okla.) lumbermen have 
ironed out much of the friction and misunder- 
standing resulting from competition was told 
by P. C. Fontaine, manager of the Lawton 
yard of the Antrim Lumber Co. 

Lawton lumbermen hold a weekly luncheon 
at noon each Saturday to discuss their prob- 
lems, and to iron out the ill feeling growing 
out of competition. The purpose of the meet- 
ings is not for a discussion of prices, but for 
the purpose of stimulating good feeling and 
promoting business. 

We have learned that if we can work with 
our competitors, we aid in building homes 
and our town in general. If you go to fight- 
ing your competitors, you tear down the whole 
case. We have been getting along better in 
a more friendly manner and have really been 
building up business for the town since we 
started these meetings, Mr. Fontaine Said. 

Retail lumbermen were urged to make more 
use of advertising materials furnished by man- 
ufacturers in a talk made by F. S. Lattimore, 
manager of the R. B. Spencer Lumber Co.’s 
yard at Marlow, Okla. 

If we study these booklets, we get many 
new ideas for the use of materials. We can 
pass these ideas on to our customers. Don’t 


stack these booklets away in the store room. 
Put them out where they can go to work. 
The suggestions given on uses of materials 
create new business, Mr. Lattimore declared. 

Read and study your trade journals. You 
will find many good suggestions from these 
journals on where to reach out and get new 
business and how to care for that which 
comes to you. No matter how long we have 
been in the business or how long we stay 
in, we are going to have new problems to face, 
Mr. Lattimore said. 

“Why do customers ask for a discount on 
material bills?” H. E. Breeding, manager of 
the Standard Lumber Co.’s yard at Weather- 
ford, Okla., asked. “When these customers 
buy furniture or an automobile, they neither 
ask nor expect a cash discount. It is our duty 
to change the attitude of the public on this 
matter and eliminate that feeling,” Mr. Breed- 
ing declared. 

The address of welcome was made by Hal 
C. Hoover, manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co.’s yard at Duncan. The response was made 
by Roy Gaither, district manager of William 
Cameron & Co. at Altus, Okla. Other short 
talks were made at the afternoon session by 
Ed Schultz, general manager of the Stephen- 
son-Browne Lumber Co. of Chickasha, Okla.; 
Ralph Eubanks, of Marlow, Okla. and Neal 
Adams, of Duncan. 

Entertainment only was the keynote at the 
banquet which closed the meeting. Clay 
Thompson, division«manager of the T. H. 
Rogers Lumber Co. at Oklahoma City, was 
the principal speaker. Other talks were made 
by Messrs. Schultz, Breeding, Eubanks, 


Hoover and Gaither. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held this autumn at Altus, when officers will 
be elected for 1930. 
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Arizonans Urged to Stock Marked Lumber 


Lumbermen’s Club, in Annual, Told of Merits of Grade- and Trade- 
Marks—Nearly a Hundred Registered at Convention 


NoGaLes, Ariz., May 25.—Complete stand- 
ardization of the lumber business through uni- 
versal adoption of the “trade- and grade- 
mark” method of designating stock is soon to 
be realized, according to A. C. Horner, west- 
ern manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facutrers’ Association, in the keynote address 
at the twelfth annual convention of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Arizona, held here May 18, 
19 and 20, at the Montezuma Hotel. The con- 
vention was presided over by President John 
H. Wood, of Bisbee, who was presented with 
a gavel made from longleaf yellow pine taken 
from the White House roof after a service of 
112 years. 

Besides urging the adoption of trade- and 
grade-marked stock Mr. Horner in his address 
urged modernization of the lumber business, 
which he declared has been marking time dur- 
ing the last ten years, pointing out that while 
the turn-over in the lumber business had re- 
mained practically at the same level during 
the last decade competitive lines were showing 
increases of 50 to 100 percent during the same 
period. 

It is time that the lumber business modern- 
ized itself and through proper advertising and 
publicity put itself back on the upward grade, 
the speaker declaved. He pointed out that his 
organization represents about 40 percent of 
the lumber manufacturers in the United States 
and that these manufacturers are contributing 
a million dollars/annually, of which 80 percent 
will be spent on advertising, a comparatively 
small sum when we consider the advertising 
budgets of individual concerns in competition 
with the lumber business, he added. 

It is through advertising that we can teach 
the public to buy only trade- and grade- 
marked lumber and it is up to you fellows 
in the retail business to demand of the whole- 
saler that trade- and grade-marked lumber be 
sold to you. It is only through this method 
that we can establish a code of ethics in the 
lumber business and eliminate from our ranks 
the shyster and unethical dealer who is not 
ashamed to sell No. 4 grade white pine for 
No. 3 grade. 

By stamping every piece of lumber with a 
trade- and grade-mark, the buyer, dealer and 
wholesaler alike will profit. It will establish 
confidence among the buyers in the merchant 
who sells a trade- and grade-marked product. 

Other speakers at the convention included 
Mayor Harry J. Karns, of Nogales, who gave 
the welcoming address; R. F. Hammatt, secre- 
tary of the California Redwood Association ; 
P. G. Spilsbury, president of the Arizona In- 
dustrial Congress; J. J. Halloran, of Phoenix, 
and Kenneth Smith, secretary of the Los An- 
geles Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Syl- 
vester L. Weaver discussed “The New Trade 
Association.” 


Urges Industry’s Branches to Co-operate 


Co-operation among the various branches of 
the industry, to the end that there might be 
eliminated “the menace of unfair competition,” 
was the theme of a 40-minute address by Ken- 
neth Smith. The value of an organization 
to which the retailer may take his troubles to 
thrash them out, rather than attempt to hit 
back unaided at an unfair competitor, was 
discussed by the speaker. 

Mr. Smith dwelt at some length on ethics 
in the lumber business and declared it is up to 
the organization to eliminate unfair competition 
among the dealers which, if allowed to con- 
tinue, “can mean but one thing—cutting our 
own throats and boosting the business of our 
competitors. If your competitor is selling lum- 
ber of a poorer grade than claimed for it and 
at a lower price in order to get the business, 


the retailer, instead of trying to duplicate, - 


should take it to the organization and allow the 


organization to call the unfair dealer on the 
mat, he declared. 
Use of Wood in Modern Highway Bridges 

“The Modern Conception of Highway 
Bridges” was the subject of an address by R. 
I’, Hammatt, secretary of the California Red- 
wood Association. The progress being made in 
California toward adoption of wooden bridges 
for highway construction with a minimum life 
of 50 years in preference to so-calle’ perma- 
nent concreta or steel bridges—wooden bridges 
scientifically designed and specified and as dif- 
ferent from the wooden bridge of 20 years ago 
as the automobile from horse and buggy, 
were discussed by Mr. Hammatt. 

With the advent of the automobile and more 
rapid transportation, these old bridges became 
obsolete. And rightly so, for they could not 
stand up under what was then modern traffic 
conditions. The reason for their failure to 
stand up—to provide easy riding surfaces— 
was laid to the fact that they were built of 
wood; the failure of so many of them within 
a few years condemned wood in the minds 
of the general public as a material suitable 
for highway bridges. 

The public—and most engineers—overlooked 
the real trouble, which was, after all, a simple 

















JOHN H. WOOD, 
Bisbee, Ariz.; 


Re-elected President 
of Club 


R. F. HAMMATT, 
San Francisco, Calif.; 


Discussed Merits of 
Wooden Bridges 


one; namely, that the “horse and buggy” 
bridge was designed too lightly to withstand 
automobile traffic. It was doomed to failure, 
because of its design, irrespective of the ma- 
terial of which it was made. 

The reaction to all these bridge failures 
was tremendous. The demand arose at once, 
for “permanent” bridges along with hard sur- 
faced roads. With the thought that the 2,- 3- 
or 4-inch concrete roadway would last forever 
came the demand for bridges that would also 
last forever. And with this demand came the 
concrete bridge—massive, more heavily de- 
signed—necessarily, “permanent” in appear- 
ance and sometimes in fact. Wood was rele- 
gated to the scrap heap. The State or county 
that used wood was looked upon as unpro- 
gressive, short-sighted, foolish. 

This condition lasted until within the last 
two or three years. Now it is changing. 
Today the more progressive States and coun- 
ties are turning again to the wooden bridge— 
are using concrete and steel far more spar- 
ingly than during the last twenty years. 

California, for example, with a highway 
budget in excess of $30,000,000 yearly, an- 
nounces as a policy, the construction of more 
wooden bridges. Nor is California the only 
State which is turning from concrete and 
from steel, to wood for bridges. 





Reasons for Return to Use of Wood 

The reasons, though many, are obvious. 
California finds that traffic conditions are still 
changing so rapidly ‘that a big percentage of 
her highway mileage must be relocated. Con- 
crete bridges built 15 years ago, at a real 
expense, are now abandoned. Highways are 
widened from 24 to 34, 44 and even 100 feet. 
Original 20-foot concrete bridges become a 
serious problem. If they are torn down public 
sentiment cries “waste of taxpayers’ money.” 
If they are widened the cost is terrific and 
the resultant job unsatisfactory. 

In many locations concrete bridges that 20 
years ago were figured as “permanent” are 
now found to be unsafe—due to poor mix, 
alkali conditions and other causes. In other 
localities, particularly along the Coast, steel 
bridges rust until 40 percent of the strength 
of important members disappears within 15 to 
20 years. 

Another reason should by no means be over- 
looked. This is the economic one—a reason 
based on sound principles. It may be summed 
up by the statement that it is poor business 
to build a 75- to 100- year bridge to serve a 
40- to 50-year highway, and in every State in 
the Union—California and Arizona included— 
there is a tremendous percentage of highways 
that will be relocated or doubled in width 
during the next 50 years. 

This new bridge—this modern highway 
structure that is being built of wood rather 
than of concrete or steel—is entirely different 
from the early wooden bridge of Dobbin’s 
day. It is different, first, in design; for it is 
designed to meet present-day traffic needs plus 
those traffic demands of the next 30 to 40 
years aS near as engineers may predict them. 
It is built to eliminate vibration, mechanical 
wear and tear; to reduce upkeep to a veritable 
minimum; to provide a perfect riding service 
at speeds as high as 60 miles an hour. 

Looking at it from underneath, it seems 
almost solid timber, compared to the old 
bridge. Riding over it in your automobile, 
you see no difference between its roadbed and 
the roadbed of the highway at either end, If 
the approaching highway is of concrete, so is 
the roadbed on the modern wooden bridge: 
if the approach is of macadam, so is that of 
the wooden bridge. 

This modern timber bridge is built for a 
minimum life of 50 years, at a savings to 
State and county of 40 to 60 percent over 
that of concrete and 30 to 40 percent over 
steel. 


Mr. Hammatt further told of redwood hav- 
ing been selected for this work in California 
and that redwood in structural grades has 
been placed on the market for the construction 
of bridges, using the heartwood. Over 4,000,- 
000 feet of structural redwood will have moved 
through the retail yards in California during 
the first five months of 1929, he asserted. One 
advantage of redwood over other types, he 
pointed out, is the fact that no “hot stuff” is 
required and it is easily handled because it is 
not creosoted, cutting down erection costs. 


Addresses by Other Speakers 


J. J. Halloran, of Phoenix, rocked the as- 
semblage with a humorous monolog entitled 
“Short Lengths” in which he laid particular 
stress on “Specialists.” 

President Spilsbury, of the Arizona Indus- 
trial Congress, urged the lumber industry to 
prepare for pronounced advances in building 
during the next few years, particularly in Ari- 
zona. He declared that Arizona by 1933 would 
have a population of 750,000 and he based “that 
estimate on the population of the central part 
of the State which has been doubled every 
four and a half years.” 

A. G. Stearns, of the West Coast Vegetable 
Association, made a plea to the visiting lum- 
bermen to lend their aid in defeating the pro- 
posed 600 percent increase in the tariff rate on 
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fresh vegetables from the west coast of Mex- 
ico, a move primarily sponsored by Florida 
tomato growers whose product does not reach 
the market until the west coast crop has been 
picked and has brought the price down to 
within range of every housewife. 


Officers Re-elected 


At the closing session of the convention the 
club re-elected all of its officers as follows: 

President—John H. Wood, Bisbee, Ariz. 

Vice president—Joseph W. Tardy, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Secretary-manager—R. V. 
Ariz. 

Directors—E, V. O’Malley, Phoenix; C. J. 
Hayes, Prescott; A. F. Radenecker, Yuma; 
William A. Langrey, Tucson; and R. E. Web- 
ster, Douglas. 


Baker, Phoenix, 


Douglas, Ariz., another Mexican border city, 
was selected for the 1930 convention. 

Following the open meeting of the conven- 
tion a Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held with 
Albert Stacey presiding. Several new candi- 
dates were initiated. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by a banquet for members. The annual 
dinner-dance was held Saturday, May 19, in 
the Palais Royal Cafe in Nogales, Sonora. 

Nearly a hundred delegates and guests were 
registered at the convention headquarters in 
the Montezuma Hotel. They included: 

E. U. Wheelock, Kenneth Smith, Leslie 
Lynch, William Dalton, J. C. Beckstrom, R. F. 
Hammatt, A. C. Horner, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
Nickerson, Mr. and Mrs. James Elder, Ted 
Lawrence, Harvey Bowells, J. L. Dart, H. 
Schall, C. S. Meigs, C. M. Cooper, Ed. Culnan, 
Charles Henry, W. R. Blair, P. B. Patridge, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Brandt, P. E. Overend, 


T. L. Ely, E. J. Stanton, P. G. Spillsbury, Syl- 
vester Weaver, Paul Hallingby, Francis Pool, 
Frank Curran, Percy Merithew, W. R. Ram- 
shaw, R. B. Howell, E. A. Goodrich, C. G. Bird, 
Norman Macbeth, William W. Blair, P. K. 
Partridge, Mr. and Mrs. James Whelan, Jack 
Johnson, Gus Russell, B. O. Leftwitch, G. C. 
Becker, A. C. Gould, Mr. and Mrs. Hawk Ivey, 
Hal Boly, Al Nolan, Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Mc- 
Calla, Mr. and Mrs. H. Finnell, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. McFall, W. G. Vaughn, Gus Engstrom, 
Clyde Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Wood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Marks, Albert Stacey, R. E. 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs. Irving Jennings, James 
Henderson, W. A. Lamprey, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Mulcahy, Ray Pearson, William Killen, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. R. Halstead, King C. Light, Wil- 
liam Taylor, Joe W. Tardy, F. M. Pool, L. H. 
Demund, A. F. Rademacker, W. F. Edens, 
Charles Clausen, R. W. Grabe, A. S. Reed, 
E. V. Ted O'Malley, Hi Corbett and R. V. 
Baker. 


Western Retailers in Educational Conference 


Boise, IpAHO, May 25.—Something definite- 
ly new was established in “conventions” when 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
in co-operation with the college of agricul- 
ture, University of Idaho, sponsored a two- 
day educational conference here—May 23 and 
24. The meeting was for all retail building 
material merchants of this region and there 
were nearly a hundred of them at hand. 

The meeting was’ presided over by J. 
Evans, of Gooding, Idaho, vice president for 
Idaho, of the Western association. Mayor J. 
P. Pope welcomed the lumbermen to Boise 
and Homer B. Kendall, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the Western association, 
gave a very pointed and rather clever response 
—in view of the fact that there was a lone 
woman in the audience. His theme was hos- 
pitality and how it should be appreciated. 

The conference settled for business after a 
luncheon Thursday, at which Governor H. C 
Baldridge was the speaker. The governor told 
of Idaho’s general outlook along business lines 

At the afternoon session the first topic to 
be taken up was the building of proper poul- 
try houses. This subject was covered in a 
most capable way by Pren Moore, poultry spe- 
cialist of the university extension department. 

Homer A. Mathiesen, dairy specialist of the 
university extension department, showed the 
lumber dealers two models of barns for dairy 
cattle which are being recommended to farm- 
ers of this State. The two barns are used at 
the university experimental farm for the test 
cows so Mr. Mathiesen was thoroughly at 
home on the subject. The milking barn with 
rows of stanchions was clearly shown by the 
model. In this barn the cows are kept for two 
hours a day—the time it takes to milk them, 
in fact. The housing shed, a three-sided struc- 
ture, is used, according to Mr. Mathiesen, as 
the cows’ protection from cold in the winter. 
The university gives specifications upon re- 
quest for these barns and a large amount of 
just such material was distributed to the re- 
tail dealers. The cost of the two buildings, 
per cow, is around $100, stated Mr. Mathiesen. 

Idaho has around 40,000 farm units, Hobart 
Beresford, head of the department of agri- 
cultural engineering, told the dealers. On 
these farms the average investment in build- 
ings is about $2,000. This makes a total of 
around $80,000,000, which is just about the 
annual value of the livestock. 


Value of Lumber for Housing Livestock 


The connection this has with the lumber in- 
dustry may seem stretched beyond plain view, 
but according to Mr. Beresford the amount 
of milk a cow gives depends a great deal, dur- 
ing a considerable part of the year, on how 
that cow is housed. The use of lumber is al- 
most universal in this section, for farm build- 
ings. . 

Farm buildings must earn interest on the 
investment or rent of the space they occupy 


just as much as any other feature of the farm. 
There is not only the cost of housing the live- 
stock, either. Just as important is the hous- 
ing of feed. Lumber is indispensable to the 


farmer, but dealers can often help him to make 
the most of his lumber by building the right 
kind of, farm structures. 

Mr. Beresford called to the attention of the 
lumber dealers the necessity for better farm 
homes, which he said, will mean more for the 








ROBERT ANDERSON, I. G. KJOSNESS, 
Ogden, Utah; Lewiston, Idaho; 
Toastmaster at Talked on Credits 

Banquet and Collections 


development of Idaho’s agriculture than any 
other farm building program. The farms 
which have good homes are more attractive to 
enterprising home seekers and after all it is 
the farmer, himself, that makes farming a suc- 
cess or failure. 

He recommended to the dealers extension 
service circular No. 99, issued last month, by 
James S. Taylor, division of building and 
housing, United States Department of Com- 
merce. The circular is entitled “The House 
We Build.” : 

Mr. Beresford then checked everything from 
the cement used for the foundation and cellar 
to the shingles as to what should go into the 
building of a substantial farm house, mean- 
while keeping an eye to the purse of the pos- 
sible builder. 

Other Department of Agriculture bulletins 
he recommended to the dealers were “Planning 
the Farmstead,” . No. 1132; “Plain Concrete 
for Farm Use,” No. 1480; “Protective Fire 
Construction on the Farm,” No. 1590; “Sew- 
age and Sewerage of Farm Home,” No. 1227; 
“Farm Plumbing,” No. 1426; Farmstead Water 
Supply, No. 1448, and “Simple Farm Plumbing 
Repairs in the Home,” No. 1460. He also 








made a point of the bulletin on farm kitchens 
which is No. 1513. 


Why Paint Should Be Handled 


Talks by business representatives made up 
the balance of the program. Don Farmer, of 
Spokane, Wash., gave a talk on why building 
material merchants should handle paint. Not 
only from a money-making standpoint, but also 
from a standpoint of convenience to custo- 
mers, lumbermen should stock up with paints, 
he said. Otto Hartwig, paint specialist of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, dis- 
cussed the relation of poor construction to 
paint and its effect on lumber sales. 

The hanquet of the dealers Thursday eve- 
ning was largely attended. Robert Anderson, 
of Ogden, was toastmaster. and “Parson” P. 
A. Simpkin, chaplain of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, made an inspirational ad- 
dress on friendship and confidence. Later, after 
the ladies adjourned to the theater, members 
of the order assembled in the hotel room of 
“Parson” Simpkin and initiated eight kittens. 


SECOND DAY OF CONFERENCE 


Friday morning, second day of the confer- 
ence, I. G. Kjosness, of Lewiston,. talked on 
methods of reducing outstanding indebtedness. 
He discussed credit and collections at length 
and a few of the dealers offered suggestions 
of their own. 

The coal situation in the intermountain coun- 
try was discussed from several viewpoints by 
S. W. Worthington, president of the Idaho 
Coal Dealers’ Association, at Boise. He 


warned the lumbermen that those who are 


handling coal have much competition in the 
way of coal substitutes, to deal with. Wind- 
sor J. Lloyd, of Nampa, Idaho, talked on im- 
proving margin on miscellaneous and sundry 
items which all building material dealers carr: 
on their stocks. Fred Brennon talked on fire 
insurance for association members. 

A. H. Smith, of Boise, made a talk on roof- 
ing and re-roofing at the closing session. He 
told of his company’s effort to push cedar 
shingles, instead of composition roofing. In 
fact, he said that a lumber dealer who will 
push composition shingles is disloyal to the 
lumber industry. 

Herman Schumacher, of Spokane, discussed 
the installment selling of building materials. 
Arthur Bevan, of Seattle, Wash., talked on 
the selling of wood shingles on time payments 
and C. W. Gamble, of Boise, gave pointers on 
home remodeling and modernization. 

Paul Van Patten, of Ontario, Ore., in his 
talk onj the building material business, gave 
five distinct points as essential to successful 
business. These are knowing costs, knowing 
competitors, knowing customers, knowing em- 
ployees and knowing oneself. 

Roy S. Brown, secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was present 
to assist with the meeting. 
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Georgians Discuss Need for Legislation 


Semiannual Convention Resolves to Urge Uniform Lien Law and to 
W ork for Elimination of Occupational Tax 


Macon, Ga., May 27.— Legislation which 
will be introduced in the coming -session of the 
Georgia legislature, next month, occupied much 
of the time of the semiannual meeting of the 
Georgia Lumber, Millwork & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association at Hotel Dempsey 
here last Thursday. For approximately six 
hours nearly forty members of the association 
discussed legislation and other matters. 


It was agreed to throw full support of the 
association toward a uniform mechanics’ lien 
law, and to work for the elimination of the 
occupational tax on lumber concerns. 


There were so many features developed dur- 
ing the discussions that members declared it 
to have been one of the most profitable gath- 
erings they ever attended. Reports showed 
that there are now 55 regular members of the 
association, and 15 associate members, with in- 
dications that a large number of new members 
will come in before the next, or annual meeting. 


T. M. Willingham, of Macon, president, 
called the meeting to order at 11 o'clock, al- 
most with military precision. Dr. Ed. F. Cook, 
pastor of the Vineville Methodist Church, con- 
ducted the invocation, which was considered 
especially appropriate for the occasion, and 
then R. L. McKenney, editor of the Macon 
News, gave the address of welcome because 
of the absence of T. Baldwin Martin, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. 


In the absence of M. E. Dyess, of Augusta, 
chairman of the board of directors, Frank M. 
Durant, of Savannah, was the pinch hitter in 
making the response. 

Secretary Herbert J. West of Atlanta an- 
nounced that two applications for membership 
had been made. They were the Chambers 
Lumber Co., of Gainesville, Ga., and Robert 
Wheaton & Son, of Griffin, Ga. Both were 
voted upon and accepted into membership. 


A committee on resolutions was appointed, 
composed of Roy C. Morrison, Atlanta; W. L. 
a Valdosta, and J. J. O'Neill, of Rome, 

a. 

Directors Make Reports 


M. Mack Evans, Atlanta, was the first of 
the directors to make a report. As chairman 
of the membership committee he pleaded for 
greater co-operation of the members in secur- 
ing other members for the organization. “If 
the retail dealers will be more active this asso- 
ciation will be 50 percent stronger in 60 days,” 
he declared. 

Frank Durant, of Savannah, reported that 
practically 100 percent of the Savannah dealers 
were in the association and that they are trying 
to interest_the small town dealers in the work 
of the association, so that they will come in. 

W. L. Roberts, of Valdosta, said conditions 
were improving there. 

J. J. O'Neill, of Rome, was just telling how 
the local members were converting dealers to 
the association, when John B. Harris, the 
speaker of the morning, entered. As Mr. 
O’Neill concluded, Mr. Harris was introduced 
by President Willingham as the son of a dis- 
tinguished governor of Georgia and a promi- 
nent member of the local bar. 

Mr. Harris’ subject was “Bonds,” and that 
applied to surety bonds as they affect the build- 
ing material dealers. He showed that each 
case presents new features. “My advice to you 
is to get a copy of your bond, take it to a 
lawyer and let him advise you; not. to do so 
costs twice as much later,” he said. 

Prior to 1910 the material men who sold to 


a public contractor in Georgia, he said, had no’ 


protection and could not reach the contractor 


with a lien or garnishment. Then came the 
act requiring the contractor to give bond. 


But it is too short; it is not enough, said 
Mr. Harris. There is no provision that would 
prevent the county and municipal govern- 
ments from getting together and changing 
contracts. Then there is no way of forcing 
the giving of a bond. If a contractor didn’t 
give bond there was no relief. The court of 
appeals has held that a municipality can not 
be required to make good for its failure to 
require a bond. 

In 1916, he said, he drew an act, which was 
passed by the legislature and which gives 
more protection. But he warned that in the 
case of private bonds, suits have been lost 
because they were not drawn in the terms 
of the statute. If you don’t get the bonds 
in those words it’s no protection, he said. 
He said the lien law provides that in no event 
shall the contractor be liable for more than 
the contract price. He thought bonds should 
be made double the 
contract price and 
presented a sample of 
the kind of bonds that 
he would recommend. 

As a remedy I 


would make it pay- 
able to the owner on 








H. J. WEST, 
Atlanta, Ga.; 
Secretary 





a private job and in 
favor of the material 
men and the labor on 
the job, he said. [ 
T. M. WILLINGHAM, would make it cover 
Miacon, Ga.; all work done: on the 

F job. A higher bond 

Prestsont would run out the 
cut-throat contractor. 


There was an open discussion of bonds and 
some of the members told how they had been 
stung. 


Tells of Work for Wooden Shingle 


Harry W. Call, Seattle, Wash., spoke in 
behalf of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. He 
told of obstacles that had been met in various 
parts of the country. 


The worst condition that the shingle indus- 
try faces is from the insurance companies, he 
said. But take it in New Jersey, where there 
is more congestion that in the Southeast, not 
one cent penalty has been placed on shingle 
roofs. He said that the underwriters collected 
two and a half times as much in premiums 
as the fire losses. 

Ninety-five percent of the fires are other 
than roof fires, he said. Not all underwriters 
are agreed as to the hazard af wood shingles. 
Where a city desires relief we will be glad 
to come in and assist in this work. We have 
always stood for reasonable fire protection. If 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters will 
come out squarely for a non-combustible roof, 
we will not contest, but it is misleading the 
people to some extent so that we think it is 





inconsistent. We are ready to give support to 
any community that wants relief. 


Merchandising Discussed in Afternoon 


Luncheon was served in the Hotel Dempsey, 
following which the lumber dealers reassem- 
bled for the afternoon session, which opened 
with a motion picture film, “The Transforma- 
tion,” showing the transformation of an old 
farm house, which brought happiness and con- 
tentment to the occupants. 

James L. Girardeau, of the Campbell Coal 
Co., Atlanta, discussed “A Uniform Mechanic’s 
Lien Act.” “Our lien law was passed a gen- 
eration ago and it has been shot through and 
through by our courts,” he said. “We see 
house after house built by a sub-contractor and 
yet the lien law doesn’t reach him.” He cited 
a number of instances where the lien law would 
not apply. 

“How many automobiles have you paid for 
unwillingly?” he queried, which brought 
smiles to the lumber dealers. He declared that 
a bond on the contractor will reduce the diffi- 
culty and he said the time has come to do some- 
thing. 

Secretary West obtained favorable action on 
a suggestion that it was the sense of the meet- 
ing that the matter be taken up with every 
lumber interest in Georgia to secure a 
united front. “We want some representative 
to introduce this bill,” he said, as he presented 
a draft. 

Mr. Girardeau was askec if the bill was 
about the same as introduced two years ago, 
which all but passed, and he said that it was 
practically the same. 

President T. M. Willingham urged that 
every member present see his representative 
and show him the need for passage of this bill. 

Mr. Girardeau asked that the legislative 
committee be authorized to give endorsement 
of this bill and it was so voted. 

M. Mack Evans. spoke of “Confidence 
Necessary for Our Success.” “Confidence is 
one of the biggest words in our dictionary,” 
he said. He said that fundamental confidence 
is the basis of national security.” 

Frank M. Durant, of Savannah, was on the 
program for a talk on “Is It Profitable to So- 
licit Business?” “The man who got’ up that 
program is something of an optimist when he 
suggests a profit in the lumber industry,” he 
said, which brought a ripple of laughter. “The 
most alert minds in the world are seeking ways 
and means to coax the almighty dollars from 
their hiding places,” he said. “Consequently 
we have got to use all the means merchandis- 
ing will permit.” 

There was an open discussion of the subject 
in which it was shown that some of the big 
dealers in the East were educating their city 
salesmen to meet modern conditions of mer- 
chandising. 


Operation of Piece Price System 


Secretary West explained a piece price list 
that he is featuring in his yard in Atlanta. He 
said that he was selling much lumber on that 
basis, instead of by the thousand, the charge 
being about 25 percent above the straight mar- 
ket price. He furnished a number of price 
tables to the members, who appeared interested. 

C. A. Mathews, of Decatur, Ga., presented 
the subject of “Progress of Building and Loan 
Associations in Georgia.” “The building and 
loan associations represent more money than 
the banks,” he declared. He showed that Geor- 
gia ranks thirty-seventh in number of building 
and loan associations in the United States. In 
Georgia no second mortgages are accepted by 
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them. He said there are 30 associations in 
Georgia with 12,000 members and about 
$4,000,000 assets. 

At Mr. Mathews’ suggestion, John H. Tait, 
of Atlanta, spoke for three minutes on the 
same subject. 

A resolution was adopted expressing appre- 
ciation to all those who had contributed to 
the success of the meeting. 

Letters from the National association pro- 
testing against a tax of 25 percent on logs 
from Canada, resulted in passage of a reso- 
lution in which it was stated that the local as- 
sociation does not wish to take sides, but “we 
protest the suggestion that we are in a posi- 
tion to absorb this tax.” 

Members of the association were extended an 
invitation to visit the big plant of the Case- 
Fowler Lumber Co., here, which a number of 
them did. Some of the members remained 
for a golf game at Idle Hour Club. 


| HOO-HOO DOINGS 


All-Day Celebration Planned 


YouNGsTown, On10, May 27.—A State-wide, 
all-day, Hoo-Hoo celebration will be held here 
on June 8, with headquarters at the Ohio 
Hotel. There will be a tree planting cere- 
mony, a stag luncheon at noon, a concatena- 
tion in the afternoon, bridge for the ladies, 
and a banquet and dance at night. Jud Yoho, 
Vicegerent Snark, is general chairman and 
will be assisted by Ben W. Bernard, L. H. 
Schultz, J. F. Hassenfritz, J. R. L. Kilgore, 
te Hyland and Joseph T. Murphy. 


Hoo-Hoo News From Headquarters 


St. Lauis, Mo., May 27.— The executive 

committee of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, has decided to hold a series of educa- 
tion and fellowship meetings in that State and 
Oklahoma to arouse enthusiasm for the Hoo- 
Hoo International convention to be held at 
Amarillo, Sept. 25 to 27. 
_“Campers Can Conserve Forests by Canning 
Careless Camping,” was the winning slogan 
in a contest conducted hy the Rocky Mountain 
News and the Home Garden Club of Denver. 
Colo., the prize for which, $20, was furnished 
by the Hoo-Hoo Club of that city. Jean Paul 
Mather, 14, a student at Cole Junior High 
School, was the winner. The slogan contest 
was conducted in connection with the observ- 
ance of State Forest Week, in which the Den- 
ver Hoo-Hoo Club had a leading part. 

The growing of trees is vitally necessary 
toward a solution of the rroblem of stopping 
the exodus of farmers from Montana farms. 
This statement was made by Dean T. C. 
Spaulding, of the forest school, University of 
Montana, in an address at a dinner meeting 
of the Missoula (Mont.) Hoo-Hoo’ Club, re- 
cently. 

Henry D. Foote, of Alexandria, Counselor 
for Louisiana, and Tom Hayes, Monroe, La., 
Vicegerent Snark, are co-operating to stage a 
concat at Alexandria June 22, in connection 
with the quarterly meeting of the Louisiana 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association. 











Co-operation Means Profit Sharing 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 27. — “Too 
many men in the wood industry are trying to 
make and sell at a profit the goods of yester- 
day, while their competitors in the substitute 
lines are offering their trade the goods of to- 
morrow,” Harry E. Caldwell, secretary of 
Twin City Millwork Operators, told members 
of Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club at their meeting 
Thursday, Mr. Caldwell spoke on “Co-opera- 
tion.” Co-operation, he said; “means joint 
action—profit sharing.” 

The history of the lumber business and 
other industry follows analogous lines, he 
said. Twenty-five years ago the practice was 
to cut and slash prices, even rob your com- 


petitor if necessary—misrepresent—to secure 
business. These tactics produced a business 
state of chaos. * * * There has been a com- 
plete reversal of all this. The business man 
has found that he can utilize the old fighting 
spirit by building up the morale of his own 
business, fostering employes’ loyalty. to the 
house and to each other, and inculcating the 
principles of a square deal in business. Our 
aim now is to keep the prosperous prosperous 
and to help the fellow who isn’t getting what 
he should out of his life and business. 

To bring this about we must observe a 
pretty strict code of business ethics. If a 
salesman knows he won’t be censured for 
“slipping over a fast one” he’s likely to do 
it under the necessity for getting orders. 

Mr. Caldwell struck a note of optimism 
when he spoke of the future. I believe we 
are living in the “wonder decade,” he said, 
citing the airplane, radio and other “present 
day miracles.” If this is true, what of the 
next decade? he questioned. It needs no 
prophet to foretell the wonders of life and 
living in 1939. 

J. A. Edgecumbe, president of the Edham 
Co., introduced a resolution in opposition to 
any tariff on cedar products from Canada, de- 
claring that if such a tariff went into effect 
Canadian mills would be put out of business 
and many markets in the United States would 
be closed to these shingles and opened to the 
substitute roofing dealers. 

There was considerable debate over phras- 
ing of the resolution, which finally was passed 
for forwarding to Washington, which disap- 
proves of “the proposed tariff on logs, cedar 
lumber, lath, wood shingles and cedar fence 
posts, and asks the House of Representatives 
and the United States Senate to take cogniz- 
ance of this resolution of protest.” 


Benefits of Marked Lumber 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 28.—A discussion of 
grade-marking and trade-marking was con- 
tinued at the last ‘meeting of the Shreveport 
Lumbermen’s Club, with A. J. Dupuy pre- 
siding for the discussion. The main speakers 
were Tom Connell, of Minden, La., of the 
William Buchanan interests, and President A. 
J. Peavy, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 

While not opposed to either system, Mr. 
Connell stated that personally he had encoun- 
tered some difficulty in preserving uniformity 
of quality along with uniformity of grade- 
marking. In presenting his point Mr. Connell 
said that a piece of lumber “grade-marked” 
No. 1 common varied according to different 
species of the same wood, and that occasion- 
ally customers were led to expect more than 
they received by specifying grade-marked 
lumber. 

A. J. Peavy, president of the Southern Pine 
Association, followed with a clear-cut advo- 
cacy of both grade- and trade-marking, and 
stated that he also advocated designating the 
species also, in such a way that the customer 
would get exactly what he bought. He stated 
that the idea of stamping lumber with iden- 
tification marks of quality etc., originated in 
the office of Herbert Hoover, when he was 
secretary of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Peavy admitted that there was some 
divergence of opinion on the question, but as- 
serted that this plan of giving the buyer of 
lumber a means of knowing that he was get- 
ting just what he was buying and paying for, 
is growing in popularity, and believed that 
southern pine and also West Ccast lumbermen 
would adopt the system. The Southern Pine 
Association has recommended the practice now 
for four years. It has resulted in making the 
grades more uniform, and there is less upper 
grade left in, for instance, the grade of No. 2 
common. That is because this grade, like 
others, is put up for a certain purpose, and 
the lumber ought to be sold for the same grade 
as it is purchased for, and the old system of 
retailer picking out good boards from the 
lower grades is out of date. Grade- ‘marking 
has done away with the possibility of “shaving 
the grades.” It also gives the public greater 





confidence in the lumber sold, and thereby 
benefits the industry. 
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Mantes Connnitein Ser GlF Mind 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 27.—Arrangements 
for the annual tournament of the Lumber 
Trade Golf Association, to be held June 24 to 
27, have been completed, according to the pres- 
ident, John I. Coulbourn, of Philadelphia. The 
meet will be held at the Griswold Hotel, East- 
ern Point, New London, Conn., and play will 
be over the Shevescosett Club course, a short 
distance away. 

Mr. Coulbourn has appointed these com- 
mittees: Tournament—R. Wyatt Wistar, chair- 
man, Gardner I. Jones, Howard W. Meeks, 
W. C. Barlett; handicap—G. F. Herdling, 
chairman, E. B. Humphreys, R. L. Palmer, 
E. M. Bonner; prizes—Edward C. Hammond, 
chairman, C. P. Woodworth, H. E. Pearsall; 
women’s events—H. B. Coho, chairman; dinner 
and entertainment—Frederic E. Woods. 


Penn Lumbermen Plan Outing 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 27. — Complete 
plans have been announced for the summer 
outing and meeting arranged by the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association to be held at 
Bluff Point, N. Y. The party will leave Phila- 
delphia on a special train July 11, arriving at 
Lake George the next morning. After break- 
fast at the Fort William Henry Hotel, the 
members of the party will continue by boat 
up Lake George and Lake Champlain, arriv- 
ing at Bluff Point late in the afternoon. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Champlain, where 
elaborate entertainment has been arranged. 
This will include a dance and reception Friday 
night, a dinner dance Saturday night, and a 
banquet Sunday night. The business sessions 
will be held Saturday morning, and in the 
afternoon and Sunday the party will enjoy 
fishing, boating, bathing etc. The party will 
leave Bluff Point Sunday evening, arriving in 
Philadelphia early the next morning. Not 
only members of the association, but all mem- 
bers of the lumber fraternity are invited to 
go on this trip. 


Ohio Lumbermen’s Annual Tourney 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, May 27.—Announcement 
was made this week here that the second an- 
nual golf tournament of the Ohio Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association would be held June 14 
at the Miami Valley Golf Club at Dayton, 
headquarters being at the Van Cleve Hotel, 
there. The first tournament was held last 
vear at Columbus and sponsored by the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers with 
the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus 
as host. A number of Cincinnati retailers and 
wholesalers are expected to take part in the 
tournament. 


Retailers Go on Fishing Expedition 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 27.—Last Friday 
and Saturday the membership of the Birming- 
ham Lumbermen’s Club, retailers only, with a 
few invited friends moved on the Mobile re- 
tailers for an annual event—the Alabama Lum- 
ber & Builders Supply Association’s fish fry. 
Each year these lumbermen go down and for- 
get all the worries of retailing building ma- 
terials, and have a real two days of sport. This 
year about twenty made the trip. Good fel- 
lowship prevailed and the Mobile fellows were 
given a vote of thanks as being the royal en- 
tertainers of the State. 

Dr. Allen G. Loehr, secretary of the Ala- 
bama association, spent the last week among 
the dealers. and mills in the southeastern sec- 
tion of Alabama. Conditions are slowly im- 
proving in the overflow sections and dealers 
are optimistic. Several new members have 
been enrolled in the State association. From 
south Alabama Dr. Loehr traveled to Chicago 
on association business, and expects to be back 
in his office by the first of June. 
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Hardwood Manufacturers Are Optimistic 


At Mass Meeting in New Orleans Reports Indicate Increasing 
Consumption and Better Balancing of Stocks at Mills 


New Or.eans, La., May 24.—An optimistic 
picture of the southern hardwood industry was 
painted by J. H. Townshend, of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, in the joint session 
held here today by the Southwestern, the Texas, 
the West Side, and the Alabama- Mississippi 
manufacturers’ clubs. Increasing consumption 
and prospective amplification of markets in 
combination with the declining stocks of lum- 
ber on hand at the mills were referred to as 
sufficient basis for confidence in the business 
prospects for the balance of the year. In re- 
ferring to the program of the institute, Mr. 
Townshend quoted figures from the latest con- 
fidential “barometer” of the organization, point- 
ing to declines in stocks on a majority of the 
species. 

Plain sap gum, he stated, had declined 18,- 
000,000 feet in stocks, equivalent reductions 
having also been noted in quartered black gum, 
quartered and plain tupelo, as well as other 
species. Stocks of gum on hand at 173 mills 
were said to have dé€reased from 186,000,000 
feet on January 1 to 154,000,000 feet on May 1. 
Manufacturers having their own logging oper- 
ations were advised to market their red gum in 
logs, which offered a better marketing proposi- 
tion. A number of the mills were reported as 
adhering to the program. 


The part of the program relating to con- 
sumer demand is being worked up under the 
direction of E. L. Bruce, of Memphis, said Mr. 
Townshend. The program also involves a 
thorough knowledge of consumer requirements 
so that an ample supply of desired hardwoods 
will always be available. He quoted compara- 
tive figures on shipments from the southern 
territory and the country’s total, as also those 
on production in both the Appalachian and 
southern territories. 


“Contrary to impressions created in various 
quarters, it is not a fact that oak stocks are 
accumulating,” declared Mr. Townshend. “The 
facts show that business is good, automobile 
production having broken all records in April, 
even ‘surpassing the previous high reord of 
March. April, 1929, auto production was 
greater than that of April, 1928. Purchases of 
oak for automobile uses slackened for a short 
period during the change in body styles. Thirty- 
two percent of export shipments last year were 
oak,” he declared. “Gum and tupelo exports 
for 1928 totaled 8,000,000 feet, a good showing, 
and above 1927. The automobile body indus- 
tries have been approaching the Institute in 
search of data on the species and qualities of 
hardwoods,” declared Mr. Townshend. “They 
are throwing out pine and fir and substituting 
hardwoods. The Murray Body Co. plans run- 
ning full time and will consume 100,000,000 feet 
annually of hardwoods.” 

The institute executive advised the manufac- 
turers there is a need to avoid logging too small 
sizes, placing the most desirable timber as that 
over 15 inches. Hardwood manufacturers 
should withdraw salesmen from the territory 
during the summer months, he said, as the mills 
would do far better with them off the road. 

A prospective source of business for the 
hardwood industry is promised by the increas- 
ing usage of panel walls in residences, declared 
Mr. Townshend. The tendency to panel walls 
is strong and the time will come when they 
will be as prevalent as hardwood floors. Archi- 
tects in all sections are inquiring for panel 
and this will mean larger oak consumption, al- 
though some part of this business will go to 
gum. The recently developed panel work de- 
veloped in Germany which is put on almost like 
wall paper was not seen as a serious factor by 


Mr. Townshend. American woods will be used 
principally in panel work, he said. 

Successful promotion work by the Oak Bu- 
reau was narrated by Mr. Townshend. The 
bureau was formed four years ago, at which 
time oak furniture was made only.in one high 
priced number in New York, he said. Initial 
work was with the manufacturer under an 
agreement for a contribution for advertising 


for a lower priced oak suite. This resulted,. 


after promotional work with retailers and sales- 
men, in a widespread interest in oak furniture 
and resultant entry of a number of manufac- 
turers in this field. At present, he said, Grand 
Rapids is sold on oak and Rockford, IIl., is tak- 
ing it up. There are 100 lines of oak furniture 
out. When the work was started, said Mr. 
Townshend, it was said in some quarters that 
oak was an “ugly duckling” and couldn’t come 
back. The bureau work is supported by only 
a small group and “I know it is paying,” he 
said. 

The hardwood manufacturers were advised 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was detailing a man to work with the 





G. H. HENDERSON, J. H. TOWNSHEND, 
Ewing, Texas; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Presided at Executive Vice Pres., 
Mass Meeting Hardwood Institute 


automobile industries as a means of holding 
and expanding that market. Men in the hard- 
wood industry are devoting their time to the 
work of the Institute and working hard for it, 
far in excess of what they are paid. Out of 
twenty-five directors of the institute, an average 
attendance of twenty-three has been recorded 
in the board meetings, he said. 

Attention was called to the rate situation in 
the South. Work is being done to extend the 
“net weights” or raw material rates into the 
territory east of the river. The increases rang- 
ing from lc to 4%c to Canadian points effective 
June 15 was also referred to. A conference 
with Canadian consumers and receivers some 
time ago had disclosed that inasmuch as this 
increase is to go to the Canadian lines and is 
needed, the interests above the border would be 
willing to absorb the added charges. 

George H. Henderson, of the Angelina Hard- 
wood Co., Ewing, Tex., who presided, called 
attention to the figures sent out by the institute. 
He said he believed the manufacturers were 
not analyzing the weekly figures carefully 
enough. He pointed to disclosures that ship- 
ments have been 10 percent above production 
since January 1. He reported meeting with the 


Appalachian group recently, at which time an 
optimistic view of the oak situation was taken, 
and that the situation was regarded as favor- 
able. 

J. M. Wiley, Pekin Wood Products, Helena, 
Ark., said his experience in the auto body trades 
was that the situation varied from day to day, 
depending upon developments. 

A. L. Montcourt, E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, 
said the oak flooring industry had been suffering 
for the last two or three years from an in- 
feriority complex due to its capacity for over- 
production He said the plan under way in the 
flooring industry to modify operations so as to 
more nearly balance supply and demand re- 
quires much co-operation along legitimate lines. 
Flooring is really a separate industry and has 
its problems on its hands. Manufacturers 
shouldn’t say “flooring has prospects” and 
plunge in because if all have the same thought 
the result will not be healthful. He said all 
conventions in Memphis this year had keynoted 
on “immense volume” but “no profits.” Mr. 
Montcourt declared he’d been in and out of the 
institute. He got out to save the money and 
got back in because he found he needed the in- 
stitute. 

In response to a query, Mr. Montcourt stated 
the plan put into effect on February 1 under 
which the flooring plants would work on orders 
only, as do the automobile factories, would have 
the tendency to “back up” oak on the mills. 
Production in flooring was reported as decreased 
approximately one-third under the plan and 
likely to go to from 50 to 60 percent. 

W. Brown Morgan, of S. T. Alcus branch 
of General Box Co., New Orleans, endorsed 
the work of the institute and the oak and gum 
bureaus. He said if the manufacturers put the 
money in it will be worth while for them. Mr. 
Ford, vice-president, said much of the flooring 
problem also applies to boxing. He said the 
fluctuation in hardwoods is too great and that 
this material is the only cost in box manufac- 
turing that can not be figured in advance ac- 
curately. 

E. W. Thompson, jr., Peavy-Wilson Co., 
Shreveport, said the manufacturers should lend 
their own personal efforts toward getting wood 
furniture into homes and offices as a means of 
boosting their own industry. 

W. A. Stitch, of E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, 
and H. C. Willis, of Willis Lumber Co., Rep- 
ton, Ala., spoke briefly. 

J. W. Bailey, of Eastman-Gardiner Hard- 
wood Co., Laurel, Miss., said that plant has 
been running full time up to present, but is not 
logging now and prospects are that it will not 
have its own supply until August; question now 
is to decide whether to run 50 percent or 60 
percent during next few weeks; shipping cut 
right along; stocks in good shape; no large 
supply of logs carried this season; sees condi- 
tions good, but hopes mills don’t get too bullish 
and over-produce. Concerning the trade pro- 
motion work of the institute Mr. Bailey de- 
clared that “we're not coming across like we 
ought to” in referring to the manufacturers’ 
group as a whole. “There’s not a man here 
who has heard Mr. Townshend that can not 
say he and his plant have been benefitted. I can’t 
see how we can get along without the institute, 
particularly at this time, and I appeal to you 
to put something up with which to buy am- 
munition. Don’t let George do it! The cypress 
people don’t hesitate over 15 cents. Some peo- 
ple will cut $15 to get an order. I’m not scold- 
ing, but am appealing for the right kind of 
support.” 

D. W. Winn, of Pascagoula Hardwood Co., 
Laurel, Miss., said he believed the situation 
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promising, although there will be some ups and 
downs. Said they had some interference by 
rains. Allan Lacour, same company, said busi- 
ness has been fair. 

K. L. Emmons, Mississippi Valley Hardwood 
Co., Memphis, said, “Let’s think of producing 
better lumber and obtaining a more varied prod- 
uct. The institute is doing a wonderful work.” 
E. H. Scott, same company, said everyone is 
nervous about the high water. He’d only been 
in the territory six months but everyone who 
had the 1927 experience is watching the situa- 
tion closely. 

E. W. Tschudy, of Tschudy Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, said they’ve run steadily since 
they first started; haven't increased stocks on 
hand; high water may keep them from getting 
logs; if it rains they may have to work on the 
levee; would be glad to get printed data on in- 
creased costs of taking out logs of from 8 to 12 
inches and 12 to 15 inches; naturally reluctant to 
leave good timber in the woods. 

Eugene F. Horan, Kirby Lumber Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., said they had experienced heavy rains 
that reduced their logging operations; that the 
rivers were falling very slowly; actual stocks 
for sale 15 percent below normal and will prob- 
ably reduce more this month. 

A. C. Havens, South Texas Hardwood Co., 
Houston, said they’re cutting a lot of timber 
and ties; stocks about 80 percent normal ; orders 
on file to cover 50 percent of dry stocks. 

J. W. Lewis, Martin Wagon Co., Lufkin, 
Tex., said the rains were no joke; were losing 
a lot of time in production and it will cost 
something to repair damage to equipment; out 
of logs several times; stocks low and order file 
satisfactory. 


Logging Conditions Spasmodic 


New Or.eANS, La., May 25.—Logging con- 
ditions in southern hardwood territory since 
Christmas were described as spasmodic, pres- 
ent conditions in many sections “sloppy,” and 
operators were warned to curtail work and 
watch their equipment because of high water 
by V. H. Sonderegger, of New Orleans, at the 
luncheon tendered hardwood producers by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute here today. 
The luncheon was in reality a continuation of 
the joint meeting of southern hardwood manu- 
facturers’ clubs. 

Present conditions were said to be about 60 
percent, by Mr. Sonderegger, who quoted fore- 
casts for river levels on the Mississippi and 
warned the operators behind the levees to exer- 
cise caution if rains set in. Operators in the 
Mississippi delta were advised to watch their 
equipment. Operators in the Concordia, Vi- 
dalia, and Jonesville (La.) regions were ad- 
vised to curtail operations for thirty days. 

Normal conditions will not be experienced 
until Aug. 1, predicted Mr. Sonderegger, who 
said that logging operations would decline to 
as low as 50 percent of normal. Experience 
during the recent months where weather has 
interfered with normal logging and caused 
operators to go back to second and third growth 
has shown conclusively that the reforesting pro- 
grams are sound, he said. The institute has 
figures compiled from lumbering sources show- 
ing timber on hand in Louisiana, declared Mr. 
Sonderegger, but experience with the Louisiana 
tax commission has shown him that there exists 
in the State twelve years’ supply of merchant- 
able timber and nine years additional of timber 
to yield 3000 feet to the acre. Not all of this is 
in the hands of operators, he said. There is 
actually a twenty year supply of hardwoods in 
Louisiana, Mr. Sonderegger declared. The 
manufacturers were urged to aid the Southwest- 
ern Hardwood Club and the institute in obtain- 
ing a $75,000 appropriation from Congress for 
a hardwood station for the coastal plain. 

John L. Avery, of Frost Lumber Industries, 
Shreveport, La., expressed approval of the 
trade extension work; said his company is oper- 
ating five days except for one mill which ‘is 
down; water hasn’t hindered operations yet. 

E. W. Thompson, jr., Peavy-Wilson Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, said he belongs to five associa- 


tions and’ three clubs and*believes in organization 
work; believes the money ifivested in oak and 
gum bureau work brings more returns per dollar 
than any other thing. 


W. E. Sailer, Long-Bell Lumber Co., DeRid- 
der, La., said they had lost 15 percent of their 
logging operations on account of rains and high 
rivers; stocks building up little if any; prospects 
os good; subscribes heartily to institute’s 
work. 


P. M. Anderson, Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
Texarkana, Tex., said they had been forced to 
re-build a railroad; production balanced. 

F. H. Sanguinet, Lyon Lumber Co., Gary- 
ville, La., said running full time; had rain, 
but no interference with operations ; using skid- 
ders; not a large stock of dry lumber on hand; 
optimistic on prospects. 

Others who spoke briefly included: Thayer 
May, of Eunice Band Saw Co., Eunice, La.; 


Charles King; J. H. Anderson, of D. H. An- 
derson Lumber Co., Leesville, La.; W. D. 
Lurry, of Zenovia Lumber Co., Zenovia, La.; 
R. E. O’Rourke, American Overseas Forward- 
ing Co., New Orleans; T. B. O’Leary, New 
Roads, La.; and George H. Henderson, Ange- 
lina Hardwood Co., Ewing, Tex. 

F igures compiled among those attending the 
meeting showed the following: of 41 mills, 30 
operating and 11 down; daily normal produc- 
tion 2,096,000 feet and actual present daily pro- 
duction 1,400,000 feet; dry gum stocks at 34 
mills, 25,450,000 feet; dry oak stocks, at 37 
mills, 17,260,000 feet; total all hardwood stocks 
including both green and dry, 254,054,000 feet: 
of stocks dry, that part 30 days dry was 31 
percent, that part 60 days dry was 40 percent, 
and that part 90 days dry, 29 percent; orders 
on file, 62,382,000 feet; logging conditions, 100 
percent with 11 mills, 50 percent with nine mills, 
and 10 mills not reporting. 


Wood in 1000-Year-Old Ruins 


[By Mary Dickerson Donahey] 


Who knows much about Yucatan? Nobody! 
There she is, sticking out from our lower 
shores like a thumb, to help Florida make the 
Gulf of Mexico. And as far as the United 
States goes, she has a right to feel like a sore 
thumb, because we up here know so little about 























Thousand-year-old double lintels of szapote 
wood, still in excellent state of preservation and 
holding up enormous weights of stone overhead 


her! Chewing gum—that’s all the word Yuca- 
tan brings to most people! 

But she’s a good deal of a country, and al- 
most like a separate country, so shut away is 
she from Mexico, to whom she’s belonged since 
1820, with a pretty up-to-the-minute town, 
Merida, for a capital, all sorts of modern con- 
veniences from traffic cops to air mail and, her 
greatest claim to fame, her ruins. 

For hidden in her jungles are what is left 
of huge and beautiful buildings, architecturally 
fine, wonderfully built, beautified by paintings 
and carvings. Once these were the palaces, 
the temples, the public buildings of cities hold- 
ing one or two hundred thousand people, who 


emerge out of the shadows.of the past as 
mysteriously as they vanish back into them 
again. The Mayas and their ruined cities are 
among the fascinating mysteries of history. 

The huge mouldering buildings are of stone. 
But—most of the doorways are square topped, 
with double lintels of wood! And though it is 
thought by archaeologists that the buildings are 
almost certainly a thousand years old, and 
maybe older, there those lintels still are, set in 
the massive walls, holding up enormous weights 
of thick stone walls, apparently in as good 
condition as the stones themselves! 

They are made out of zapote wood. ‘It is 
the heaviest wood known. It is said it will 
sink in water. And it’s hard as iron. Yet 
many of these old door lintels were elaborately 
and exquisitely carved! And it has been proved 
by recent excavations and study of the ruins 
that the men who built them had no iron, let 
alone steel, to use in their work. 

That wood was carved with obsidian! 

Most of these carved lintels have been taken 
out of the ruins and sent to various museums. 
But the plain ones still remain to prove to: all 
observers the lasting qualities of good wood! 

As the walls are very thick, there are two 
lintels to each doorway, with stone showing 
between. They’ve weathered till .they are as 
grey as the stone they hold. They feel almost 
like it when you touch them. They are one of 
the most interesting things about these huge 
and lovely buildings of the past. And, the joke 
is, that they, the glory of other ages, are tied 
right up to the frivolity of our own. Yucatan’s 
two claims to fame are tied close together! 

For the famous double wooden lintels are 
made of the wood of the same tree that yields 
us chewing gum! 


Puts Blower in South’s New Plant 


CoNNERSVILLE, IND., May 27.—One of the 
most important installations in an up-to-date 
sawmill operation is the blower, and the Con- 
nersville Blower Co., of this city, is proud of 
the fact that among its other installations is 
that in one of the South’s finest sawmill plants, 
the Putnam Lumber Co., at Shamrock, Fila. 
This company recently completed a magnificent 
new yellow pine plant at Shamrock, Fla., and 
at the same time moved to that location its 
modern cypress sawmill, formerly operated at 
Jacksonville, Fla. An official of the Conners- 
ville Blower Co., commenting on the importance 
of having the proper blower in a modern !um- 
ber operation, said that positive pressure or 
suction which results in rapid handling of 
chips etc., in conveying and collecting systems, 
is a characteristic of the Connersville blower. 





CALIFORNIA has the most automobiles in pro- 
portion to population—one car for every two 
and seven-eighth persons. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


June 11—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 19—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 


June 22—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, Alexandria, 
Quarterly meeting. 


Aug. 29-30—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Wrightsville Beach, N. . Summer 
meeting. 


July 17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Ashville, N. C. Sum- 


mer meeting. suasasaneean: 


Southern Millwork Summer Meet 


Atitanta, GA., May 27.—The annual sum- 
mer convention of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held July 17, at Asheville, N. C., it has been 
announced by C. B. Harman, secretary-man- 
ager of the association. The principal subject 
to be discussed will be the group plan adopted 
at the convention last year, and directors and 
secretaries of the several groups that have so 
far been organized will make a report of the 
activities in their respective districts, and 
what has been accomplished by this plan. 


Millwork Groups to Organize 


Attanta, Ga., May 27.—Millwork manu- 
facturers of Georgia and Alabama will have 
a special meeting at the Ansley Hotel here 
on June 7, permanently to organize Group No. 
3 of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers Association, it is announced by 
C. B. Harman, secretary-manager of the or- 
ganization. All millwork men are invited to 
the meeting whether or not they are members 
of the association. The principal speaker will 
be John Maurice, of the Millwork Cost Bu- 
reau, Chicago, who will explain the bureau’s 
plan of installing and operating listing bureaus, 
and it is planned to establish one or more 
listing bureaus within the next few months for 
the manufacturers in Georgia and Alabama, 
comprising Group No. 3. 

There will also be a meeting of the members 
of Group No. 2 at Augusta, Ga., on Wednes- 
day, June 5, at which Mr. Maurice will also 
be the principal speaker. 


Agricultural Engineers Elect 


St. Josep, Micu., May 27.—The American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers recently 
held its annual election of officers for the year 
1929-30, who will take office at the close of the 
annual meeting of the society to be held at 
Dallas, Tex., Junes24 to 27 next. The suc- 
cessful candidates in the society’s election are 
as follows: President, W. G. Kaiser, agri- 
cultural engineer; assistant manager, cement 
products bureau, Portland Cement Associa- 
tion; first vice-president, Arthur Huntington, 
public relations engineer, Iowa Railway & 
Light Corporation; second vice-president, F. 
W. Duffee, associate professor of agricultural 
engineering, University of Wisconsin; treas- 
urer, Raymond Olney; councilor, F. R. Jones, 
associate professor of agricultural engineer- 
ing, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. The nominating committee consists of 
O. W. Sjogren, Killefer Manufacturing Co., 
chairman; R. U. Blasingame, Pennsylvania 
State College, and F. A. Wirt, J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine. 

The society’s council (board of directors) 
for the coming year will include, in addition 
to the president, vice president, councilor, and 
treasurer just elected, the following: A. H. 
Hoffman, research specialist in agricultural 
engineering, University of California; G. W. 
Kable, director, National Rural Electric Proj- 
ect; O. B. Zimmerman, engineer, International 
Harvester Co., and William Boss, chief, divi- 
sion of agricultural engineering, University of 
Minnesota. 


Philippine Export Association 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 27.—Advices have 
been received by the Department of Commerce 
from Trade Commissioner G. C. Howard, of 
Manila, P. I., that a number of lumber pro- 
ducers and exporters of the islands have ap- 
plied for the- incorporation of an association 
to be known as the Philippine Hardwood Ex- 
port Association. The organization purposes 
to promote the export trade in Philippine lum- 
ber and its activities will include the stand- 
ardization of export grades and marks. In 
addition advertising campaigns in the princi- 
pal export markets will be conducted, pointing 
out the utility of Philippine woods for cabi- 
net work and finishing purposes. Officers of 
the association are: 

President—W. W. Harris. 

Vice president—F. C. Cadwallader. 

Treasurer—N. C. Gude. 

Secretary—Leo Meyer. 


Arthur F. Fischer, director of forestry, has 
been appointed technical adviser of the asso- 
ciation. 


Northern Pine Committees 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 27.—The North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association’s nomi- 
nees for representation on the National asso- 
ciation’s committees, as announced by Secre. 
tary W. A. Ellinger, Minneapolis, are as fol- 
lows: 

Trade promotion, A. A. D. Rahn, Minneapo- 
lis; publicity, S. L. Coy, Cloquet; statistics 
and accounting, S. L. Coy; economic research, 
L. S. Case, Spokane, Wash.; foreign markets, 
James A. Mathieu, Rainy Lake; transporta- 
tion, A. G. Kingsley, St. Paul; waste preven- 
tion, T. S. Whittier, Virginia, Minn.; ‘stan- 
dardization, W. A. Ellinger, Minneapolis; trade 
products, Edward Hines, Chicago; credit cor- 
poration, R. G. Chisolm, Minneapolis. 


Discuss Discount Question 


Toronto, Ont., May 27.—The Lake Erie 
branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association met at Hagersville, on May 21, 
when present costs of the chief lines carried 
were reported and discussed. The matter of 
discounts was brought up and it was unani- 
mously decided that the giving of 2 percent 
for cash would be recognized by the members 
of the association in the future as a desirable 
practice. There was also a long discussion of 
the practice of adding interest to overdue ac- 
counts. C. N. Aldridge, of Caledonia, re- 
ported that his company had been adding 8 
percent to all accounts over thirty days old 
and had been collecting it without difficulty 
for some time. It had taken a little time to 
educate the customers, but there had not been 
any serious difficulty about it, once the custo- 
mers realized that the company was in earnest. 
The next meeting will be in the nature of a 
summer picnic and will take place either at 
Port Dover, Ont., or at Erie, Pa., depending 
on steamer service. 





Lumbermen Prove Good Fishermen 


RosHoLt, Wis., May 27.—Sixteen dealers 
and salesmen attended the meeting of the 
Central Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club at 
Rosholt May 23, and had a great time fishing, 
with wonderful weather prevailing. Secretary 
Art A. Curtis, of the Wisconsin Building Ma- 
terial Co., whose line yard headquarters are at 
Schofield, had invited them to bring their fish- 
ing tackle. 

A fair catch of trout was reported, but the 
anglers could not arrange to have their trophies 
served for dinnuer at the restaurant, because 
of the law. An elaborate dinner was served, 
nevertheless, and an informal meeting followed. 


President D. R. McDonald announced his 
resignation, and retirement from the lumber 
business, but election of a successor was left 
until the annual meeting, which will take place 
in July. Concerning the meeting, Secretary 
Curtis reported: 

A number of those present were more in- 
terested in trying to see what they could 
accomplish with their trout rods than they 
were in talking business, so we declared it 
a sort of vacation meeting, and adjourned 
early to allow those who wanted to, to get 
at the trout. Phil Munsen and Bob Crozer 
fly-fished a bunch of nice trout out of the 
stream running through the village, and 
Elbert and Jim Kellogg robbed the Wolf 
River of a nice mess to take home with 
them. 


Fight Fabricated Steel House 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 29.—The Philadel- 
phia Lumbermen’s Exchange has opened a 
militant campaign against the fabricated steel 
house manufacturers who are flooding the met- 
ropolitan papers with reams of propaganda de- 
crying the use of wood in homes and giving 
a hundred and one reasons why steel domi- 
ciles are the nearest approach to Utopia. 

The local exchange has sponsored a series 
of full page advertisements in the daily papers 
and plans to raise a fund to continue the cam- 
paign for several weeks. 

The all-steel house manufacturers are re- 
ceiving liberal space in the building section 
of each Sunday paper. These news items tell 
about the advantages of using steel in homes 
and illustrations show the buildings around 
Philadelphia now under construction with steel 
joists, studs and rafters. 

In addition to the newspaper campaign, the 
lumber organizations of Philadelphia will em- 
ploy the radio, billboards and other mediums 
to combat this new substitute menace. 


. National Wholesalers’ Chairmen 


New York, May 27.—President C. A. Mauk, 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, has appointed the following mem- 
bers chairmen of the regular standing com- 
mittees : 

Bureau of Information (Credit Department) 
—M. J. E. Hoban, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cost—W. B. Eaton, New York City. 

Arbitration—C. F. Kreamer, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Railroad and Transportation—E. G. Garrett- 
son, Springfield, Mass. 

Legislation—E. H. Stoner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Trade Extension—Dwight Hinckley, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Audit—A. C. Crombie, New York City. 

Joint Committee Manufacturers-Wholesalers 
—M. G. Truman, Chicago. 

Membership—Charles N. 
charman. 

All these chairmen have accepted the ap- 
pointment and are planning their respective ac- 
tivities. 

The balance of the committee personnel is 
now being appointed and the complete list of 
committees will be published shortly. 


Walnut Manufacturers Confer 


CINCINNATI, Onto, May 27.—J. J. Linehan, 
secretary-treasurer of the Mowbray & Robin- 
son Lumber Co. of this city, returned Sunday 
from West Baden, Ind., where he was chair- 
man of a meeting of the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association, which was held 
last week from Wednesday until Saturday. 
The meeting was a general get-together which 
wound up daily with some match games of 
olf. There was an attendance of forty-five 
to fifty lumbermen in the walnut and veneer 
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trade and the reports on trade conditions indi- 
cated that the demand for walnut from the 
furniture trade is steadily increasing. There 
is also a better sale of walnut for interior trim 
to planing mills and building industries. 


Among the Cincinnati lumbermen who were 
in attendance were E. A. Hart, sales manager 
Leland G. Banning Lumber Co.; Albert Heidt, 
manager Penrod, Jurden & Clark; Edward 
W. Dunlap, manager of the Wood Mosaic Co.’s 


mills at New Albany, recently moved from 
Cincinnati to that point, and Alex Schmidt, 
sales manager at Kansas City for Penrod, Jur- 
den & Clark, formerly manager of Kosse, 
Shoe & Schleyer at Cincinnati. 


Maine Lumbering in the Early Days 


A story of the Maine lumber camps of al- 
most seventy-one years ago that is of special 
interest because it is a contemporary account, 
appeared in Harper’s Weekly of Sept. 25, 
1858. The writer begins by telling the position 
Maine occupied as a lumber producing region 
in those days: 

Bangor is the capital of our eastern lumberland. 
For miles above the city a huge boom stretches 
from pier to pier to detain the myriads of logs 
floated down the Penobscot, while more than two 
hundred sawmills are working night and day to 
convert them into boards and plank, seantling, 
lath and the like. Of the four hundred million 
feet of lumber, valued at. five million dollars, an- 
nually produced in Maine, more than half comes 
down the Penobscot. The affluents of this river 
penetrate in every direction the wild regions where 
the white pine is still found. These noble trees 
once abounded upon all the rivers and lakes in 
the State; but fire and the ax have driven. them 


fully chinked, and it had a floor of small poles 
laid closely together, and smoothed off with the 
adze. 

We then began to cut the roads. Commencing 
at the landing, these ramify in all directions, so 
as to reach every available clump of pines. The 
“boss swamper”’ lays out the line. We follow, 
cutting the trees close to the ground, clearing away 
the underbrush, leveling the tops of the highest 
knolls, filling in the sharpest hollows, and throwing 
pole bridges over the brooks and sloughs. Our 
roads looked rough, considering the heavy loads to 
be hauled over them; but Nature would in due 
time finish the grading, so as to put to shame 
the best work of the most skillful engineers. 


The glorious Indian summer days were followed 
by keen winds, sharp frosts, and flurries of early 
snow. We welcomed these, for they foreboded the 
speedy arrival of our comrades and the teams, 
with fresh supplies of flour and meal, pork and 
beans, molasses and tobacco, tea and coffee; and, 
more than all, with letters and papers which 


man’s work in those days was the river driving 
which followed break-up of the camp: 


It was necessary to commence early in order 
to get our drive down to the larger branch before 
the freshet should subside. It took us a week to 
cut away the ice so as to start our logs. During 
all this time we were obliged to work hip-deep in 
the half-frozen water. Sometimes we had to build 
dams to accumulate water sufficient to float the 
logs over shallow places. Then when a pond was 
to be passed they would scatter over its surface 
like a flock of frightened sheep, and we must bal- 
ance ourselves on their rolling backs, bringing 
them to with our iron-pointed pikes, not unfre- 
quently getting an unwelcome plunge into the 
water. 

More than once “jams” occurred at the foot 
of some high fall, or in some rocky channel. The 
jam must be broken up or our winter’s work 
would not be worth a straw. It was perilous work. 
Dan Hewitt was our boldest driver. He was 
always foremost when danger was to be met. Once 





Shooting the falls 


farther and farther back, until now the lumber- 
man must seek for them hundreds of miles in the 
depths of the primeval forest. 


Selecting the Camp Site 


He goes on to tell about an expedition to the 
headwaters of the river to select a winter camp 
site, and of building a ‘‘staircase’’ by felling 
a spruce so that it interlocked with the lower 
branches of a huge pumpkin pine—20 feet in 
circumference, more than 100 feet high and 
with its lower branches fully 60 feet from the 
ground—then felling a smaller tree so that its 
topmost branches interlocked with the lower 
ones of the spruce, this ‘‘staircase’’ to be used 
as a lookout in estimating the stand and plan- 
ning roads for hauling. He then goes on to 
deseribe the establishment of the camp: 

Half of our party—which numbered a score in 
all—were sent on in advance to prepare the camp, 
cut the main roads, and make other preparations ; 
while the others were to collect the teams and 
bring them on with our supplies for the winter, 
as soon as the frosts and early snows should render 
the swamps passable for cattle and sleds. 

Our first task on reaching the ground was to 
build huts for ourselves and cattle. Logs were 
cut and arranged ; the interstices chinked with clay 
and moss; and a roof formed of long strips of 
bark covered over with boughs. The floor was of 
bare earth. A huge fireplace at one end gave 
promise of abundant warmth; a pile of soft, elastic 
hemlock twigs, at the other end, formed a bed 
which would have invited to repose men less tired 
than we were likely to be after our day’s work. 
A rude table and benches and log stools composed 
our furniture. The cattle shed received more 
care than our own. The cracks were more care- 


should give us news of the busy world we had left 


behind. 
A Typical Day in the Woods 


The writer then goes on to describe a typical 
day’s work, and his comparison between 
“barker” and whaleman reminds one that in 
those days New England’s whalers rode the 
seven seas and were important sources of in- 
come : 

Our winter’s work was commenced in earnest. 
Let one day stand for a hundred. Breakfast is 
dispatched, and we are out with the earliest light. 
Each man.has his appropriate work. The “boss 
chopper” directs what trees shall be cut, and in 
what direction they shall be felled. A _ skillful 
chopper will cut a tree so that it shall fall where 
he’ pleases. The chopper plies his narrow Yankee 
ax, victorious over the forests of a continent. 
Others fell smaller trees for “bed-pieces,” to pre- 
vent the pine from sinking into the snow. An 
hour passes. The giant begins to waver and 
tremble. There he comes! Stand from under! 
Keep from behind the tree! The butt may break 
away from the stump, and spring back a rod! 
Look out for flying limbs! Down he goes, crash- 
ing resistlessly thru the trees a hundred feet and 
more into the forest. The ‘‘barkers” spring like 
whalemen upon the prize; the head is lopped off, 
the bark hewn from the upper part of the trunk, 
that it may glide smoothly over the snow. The 
“bob-sled” is brought up. Levers, handspikes, 


and chains are plied. The huge butt is slowly 
raised upon the sled, and confined with strong 
chains. The teams—four, six, or eight oxen—are 
attached. 


A Tragedy in River Driving 
Perhaps the most romantic part of the woods- 


Drawing logs to the creek 


he was let down by a rope to cut away a tree 
which held the whole. It gave way at the third 
blow, and we, who were watching from above, had 
just time to haul him bodily up the face of the 
cliff when the whole mass dashed wildly below him. 
He was unharmed then; but a rew days after he 
was less fortunate. A jam had occurred in the 
swiftest rapid on the river. He was working with 
a hand-spike to loosen it, when the whole gave 
way without a moment’s warning. So fierce was 
the rush, and so firm his grasp upon the lever, 
that he was flung like a bolt from a catapult full 
twenty feet forward into the very midst of the 
whirling and grinding logs. A thousand men could 
have done nothing to save him. In an instant he 
was lost to sight in the mad whirl. 
Merry Making in Camp 

The writer described some of the joys and 
sorrows of life in the camps. Besides bold 
Dan Hewitt there was another death, in an ad- 
joining camp that winter, a teamster being 
crushed under the runner of a heavily loaded 
sleigh. But, of course, there was a bright side. 
One of the excitements was a bear hunt that 
terminated with “choice bear steaks broiling 
upon the coals.” This is his account of a 
night in camp “the first great snow” : 

A merry night was that in camp. Ike, the cook, 
exerted himself in a special manner. The johnny- 
cake was more nicely browned, the potatoes more 
artistically roasted, the pork was frizzled in a 
manner that would have delighted Ude, and the 
great Soyer himself would have nodded approba- 
tion at the crispness of the baked beans; the 
tobacco itself had an unwonted flavor; song, and 
joke, and tale went round; the bark roof shook 
with our laughter. 
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Hardwoods Up as Floo 


New England Trade Good 


Boston, Mass., May 28.—Demand for hard- 
wood continues good, and prices are firm. So 
far as the local buying and selling is con- 
cerned, there is nothing new. Wholesalers are 
worried by reports of flood conditions in Mis- 
sissippi, which threaten cessation of shipments. 
New England demand for hardwoods is active, 
particularly from the automobile indus- 
try, makers of radio cabinets and for export. 
The furniture people, although somewhat bet- 
ter customers than they were a few weeks ago, 
are not yet buying in large amounts. There 
has been no actual advance in prices, but the 
tone of the market is quite firm. 

Retailers are not buying much flooring and 
appear timid about the very firm prices. Plain 
white oak flooring is $89.50 for first grade; 
second grade $81.50; and third grade, $70.50. 
Some recent sales of first grade maple flooring 
have been made at $98.50, and first grade birch 
at $83.50. 


Flood Threat Stiffens Prices 


Warren, ArK., May 27.—The flood scare 
prompted the marking up of several additional 
hardwood items now oversold on. Stocks at 
the larger mills are well covered by orders. 
The smalt mill operators are having no trouble 
disposing of their stocks as fast as they are 
in good shipping condition. Logging opera- 
tions of some of the mills are handicapped by 
high water. Mills located along the Missis- 
sippi, White and St. Frances rivers are facing 
a shutdown. New orders and shipments are 
running ahead of actual production by a com- 
fortable margin. 

A good demand for all items of hardwood 
flooring is keeping the average mill sold up 
fairly close to production. Several items are 
so far oversold that the average mill is not 
willing to accept new orders for any large 
quantity. This applies particularly to t#x1%4- 
inch second grade plain white and red oak 
flooring, 34x2-inch second grade red and white 
and fourth grade in the same size. Also first 
plain white and red oak, and second grade 
plain red, are not available in 3%x1%-inch, 
while fourth grade is well oversold in both 
t#x1%4- and %x'%-inch. The mills making 
hardwood trim have a good supply of orders 
on hand. They are also well covered with 
orders for dimensions and other specialty 
items. 


Automobile Woods Are Siower 


Loutsvitte, Ky., May 27.—The hardwood 
market continues in fair shape. Business has 
slowed up just a little over the last few days. 
Automotive woods, in which the local trade is 
especially interested, have not been moving 
freely. It is claimed that new business will be 
placed in June. Sound wormy oak offerings 
are readily absorbed. Maple and elm have been 
in fair demand, but magnolia is draggy. Pop- 
lar, gum, walnut, cottonwood and common red 
and white oak are moving at about a normal 
pace. Ash continues rather slow. Reports in- 
dicate that production is light and will continue 
that way, because of high water. Prices of 
inch stock at Louisville are: 

Poplar, FAS, southern, $85: Appalachian, 
$95; saps and selects, $65@70; No. 1 common, 
$48@55;-No. 2-A, $36@40; No. 2-B, $26@27. 
Walnut, FAS, $240@250; selects, $165@170; 
No. 1 common, $95@100; No. 2, $40. Plain 
sap gum, FAS, $60; common, $44; quartered 
sap, FAS, $61@62; quartered common, $46@47. 
Plain red gum, $98 for FAS, and $50 for com- 
mon; quartered red, $100 and $52. Cottonwood, 
$53, $37, $33. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. South- 
ern red oak, $68, $52 and $42; white, $85, $54 


and $44. Appalachian plain red oak, $85 and 
$55; plain white, $96 and $58; quartered white, 
$135 and $75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 
Soft maple, No. 2 C and better, 8/4, $60 to 
$62. Magnolia, 8/4, $60. Elm, 8/4, $52; 6/4, 
$52. Sound wormy oak C and better, 4/4, $38. 
Hard maple, 8/4, $90 for FAS; $70 for No. 
1 common and select. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club is now hold- 
ing its weekly meetings at the Louisville 
Country Club, and arranging to play golf on 
Tuesday afternoons, following with the usual 
dinner and business meeting. At the last meet- 
ing favorable trade reports were received from 
the members. 

W. A. Gates, traffic manager W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., director and former pres- 
ident of the Louisville Transportation Club, 
will be in West Baden, Ind., June 8 and 9, 
when the local club holds its annual frolic and 
golf tournament, which will be attended by 
members of the Evansville, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati transportation clubs. A special train 
will be run out of Louisville, carrying the 
local delegation. 

Andrew Zaepfel, of the Frey Planing Mill 
Co., and Ed Mueller, of the Klarer Lumber 
Co., Louisville, were named directors of the 
building material division Louisville Credit 
Men’s Association, at the annual meeting held 
last week at the Brown Hotel. The division 
has about ninety members. 

It has become known in Louisville that the 
Atlantic Tank & Barrel Corporation, of Ho- 
boken, N. J., and Louisville, is considering 
disposal of the Louisville operation, and con- 
solidation of its business in the Hoboken plant. 


Motor Concerns Lead Buying 


Burrato, N. Y., May 27.—While hardwood 
demand is not as active as it was some weeks 
ago, there is still a fair inquiry, particularly 
from automobile concerns. Having a good 
assortment to draw from, the local yards have 
profited by the demand for ‘umber that could 
be delivered promptly. 

A big event in the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club 
schedule of entertainments for this year was a 
dinner given on the evening of May 24 at the 
Lafayette Hotel. Ladies had been invited. 
Melvin M. Riner, of Kansas City, of the Su- 
preme Nine, was introduced by Franklin A. 
Hofheins, who is Bojum for the eastern States. 
A. J. Brady introduced Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who 
spoke on “Love and Marriage,” interspersing 
his remarks with some of his own poems. 
Lawrence N. Whissel, president of the club, 
presided. It was announced that a large dele- 
gation will go to Youngstown, Ohio, for the 
Statewide concatenation on June 8. Charles N. 
Perrin sprang a surprise by presenting a brown 
derby to Oliver J. Veling as a tribute for his 
work in connection with the recent Hoo-Hoo 
entertainment at the Broadway Auditorium. 

The Home Modernizing movement in the 
Niagara Area, of which H. K. Nygaard is 
manager, is expected to get under way about 
June 1, when a number of pages of advertis- 
ing and descriptive matter will appear in the 
Buffalo Evening News. For the next three 
months a vigorous advertising campaign will 
be carried on. 

William A. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & 
Darling, is now in Tacoma, Wash., as man- 
ager of the Pacific coast business of the 
Hooker Electro Chemical Co., which has erected 
a large plant in that city. 

H. J. Vetter, of the National Lumber Co., 
has returned from a 2,000-mile motor trip 
through Virginia, West Virginia and Tennes- 
see. 


d Threatens 


Sales Above Cut But Prices Softer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 27.—Orders for 
southern hardwoods are not being received in 
very large volume. Those for the southern 
and Appalachian territory last week were about 
87 percent, while shipments were 89 percent 
and production about 80 percent of average 
output. Prices remain rather firm, though 
where high water is causing worry and mill- 
men are selling in order to get rid of stocks 
for fear a levee break, some concessions are 
being made, but low prices are the exception 
to the rule. 

The best demand continues to come from 
the automobile industry, but purchases are not 
as large as they were thirty days ago, for 
many automobile plants are not operating full 
time, though these are said to be getting ready 
to make new models. Furniture demand con- 
tinues slow. Box and crate manufacturers are 
taking a nice volume of hardwoods, as are in- 
terior trim and sash and door manufacturers. 
The flooring factories are buying some oak, 
but not a very large volume. The best de- 
mand is coming from overseas. 

There thas been. too much rain throughout 
the southern territory, and production cannot 
get back to normal until fall. Stocks on hands 
are small, and there is not much chance for 
manufacturers to accumulate large stocks. 


Good Movement Reported 


PitrspurGH, Pa., May 27.—While there has 
been an actual let-up in the buying of hard- 
woods, there is a persistent demand for items 
that are scarce. Special cutting orders for oak 
are numerous, and many mills are heavily 
loaded with them. Oak and maple flooring are 
steadily advancing and it seems that the pres- 
ent range of prices will be maintained or bhet- 
ter prices obtained. Dealers in the West Vir- 
ginia woods, particularly, report maple and 
basswood moving well. Wormy chestnut is a 
slow item. 


Most Quotations Firmly Held 

CINCINNATI, Onto, May 27.—There was a 
rather steady flow of orders last week. The 
furniture trade bought a fair amount of sap 
and red gum: No. 1 oak, plain and quarter 
sawn, 4/ to 6/4; sound wormy chestnut 4/ to 
6/4 for cores, and lower grades of poplar and 
for walnut. The flooring factories were taking 
good lots of No. 1 and better white oak, some 
red oak and a limited amount of maple. Auto- 
motive factories took small lots of 8/4 and 
thicker ash, maple, oak, gum and southern elm. 
The cabinet trade was buying small amounts 
of poplar, walnut, cherry and gum. Piano 
trade is dull. Box factories were fairly liberal 
in their orders for 2-A and 3-B poplar, and 
lower grades of chestnut and basswood. Bet- 
ter export inquiries were reported for poplar, 
walnut, oak and chestnut. Planing mills were 
also taking more oak, chestnut and walnut 
with some red gum and panel poplar for in- 
terior trim. Walnut is scarce and strong. Ap- 
palachian prices in general were firm. South- 
ern woods were not quite so firm, but there was 
not much complaint on the score of price cut- 
ting. The outlook for June and July business 
was regarded as more promising, though it is 
expected that automobile trade will be slacken- 
ing temporarily. 

Great plans are being made by Montgomery 
Christie, entertainment committee chairman of 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, for the an- 
nual outing at the Miami Boat Club, June 18. 
One of the attractions will be the annual base- 
ball game between the Yellow Piners and the 
Hiardwooders, and another will be a genuine 
old fashioned southern chicken dinner. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 122 and 123 
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Buys Fifteen Heavy Duty Tractors 


McNary, Ariz., May 25.—What is believed 
to be the largest shipment of heavy duty type 
tractors ever shipped into Arizona recently was 
dispatched from the plant of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Co., Monarch tractor division, Milwau- 
kee, to the Cady Lumber Corporation at this 
place. This shipment comprised fifteen Mon- 
arch tractors, five railroad cars being neces- 
sary in which to make the shipment, which 
weighed 90,000 pounds. The Cady Lumber 
Corporation is making extensive additions to its 
equipment in order to increase its output, and 
these mammoth Monarch tractors will be im- 
mediately placed in service in the company’s 
logging operations. The company already is 
using tractors in its logging operations at Mc- 
Nary and Standard, Ariz., and has been so 
well pleased with the results that this unusual 
order for fifteen Monarch tractors placed at 
one time has followed. 


To Make Portable Conveyors 


Decatur, Inp., May 28.—Macy Conveyors 
(Inc.) is the name of the company which will 
immediately equip a plant here. The charter 
was obtained from the secretary of State 
recently, showing $50,000 capital stock of no 
par value, with $35,000 paid-in stock. The 
company will begin the manufacture of port- 
able conveyors and for the first year will con- 
centrate on that type of machine. 

At a meeting of the directors, the following 
officers were elected: W. Macy, president 
and general manager; John H. Heller, vice 
president, and Leo Yager, secretary. Other 
members of the board are John O’Connor and 
L. G. Ellingham, of Fort Wayne; J. W. Tyn- 
dall, C. J. Voglewede, C. D. Macy and W. A. 
Klepper, of Decatur. The company has pur- 
chased the buildings of a ladder company here 
and will remodel and repair the plant to suit 
its own needs. 


o > e 7 e 
Maine’s Pines Are Disappearing 

PorTLAND, Me., April 30.—The first wharf 
ever built on either side of Portland harbor 
was located on what is now Willard Beach. 
It must have been close to two centuries ago 
that the construction of the cribwork was com- 
pleted. There were no spruce piles and pile- 
drivers in those days. Logs were laid one upon 
another and held in place by rocks. The mate- 
rial used was all white pine. Recently, when 
these ancient timbers were cut through to make 
way for a sewer pipe they were found to be 
white and sound inside as if they were live 
wood. Yet they must have been alternately 
submerged and exposed to the sun and weather 
by the tides of some two hundred years. 

The Pine Tree State is something of a mis- 
nomer today. Three-quarters of Maine’s entire 
area still remains more or less heavily wooded, 
but the huge white pines of a century or more 
ago, which gave Maine its cognomen and State 
flag, are now few and far between. White 
pines that towered straight and true to heights 
of 150 feet and more were plentiful when 
Maine was one of “Hiis Majesty’s Plantations.” 
Occasionally today the Maine lumbermen come 
across stumps 4, 5 and even 6 feet across, and 
so, too, do they find from time to time masssive 
logs ‘settled deep in the bed of some forest 
stream where there probably never was suf- 
ficient water to float them out. There is a 
saying among men of the Maine woods that 
no lumberjack who “fells a prize” will ever 
live to see it decay, so there will doubtless 
long be these fallen relics to remind of the 
days when trees were trees in Maine. 

The late James Thompson, of Athens, an an- 
cestor of this correspondent of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, told many stories of early lum- 
bering operations in the northern Maine woods 
that -are still retold in the lumber camps. 
Speaking of a period some twenty-five years 
ago, he once related: 

The day I was 25 years old I landed with 





eight oxen at Tomhegan Stream a pine log 
which scaled 5,000 board feet. There wasn’t 
a man at the landing able to jump on the 


log it was so big. Years later that log still . 


lay on the bed of Tomhegan. It was so large 
it was impossible to get water enough to 
drive it down stream. I saw a white pine 
felled at Sacatean Stream on the North Bay 
of Moosehead Lake, above Kineo, that ran 90 
feet without a limb, squaring 20 inches at 
the top. 

On the east shore of Moosehead there was 
an old pine stump that a pair of oxen could 
stand on and turn around. I once hauled 
onto the landing of the East Branch of the 
Kennebec River a brown ash that I could 
just look over by standing on the skids. In 
all probability that log is at the bottom of 
Indian Pond now, for it was so heavy it 
seemed impossible that it would ever be 
floated. 


SESSA GE22 222428 


Helping to Conserve Timber 


To turn mill refuse into good lumber, lath 
etc. and thus help to bring about more com- 
plete utilization and at the same time con- 
serve the timber supply, is a problem that con- 
fronts the management of every modern lum- 
ber manufacturing operation. The Fischer 
Machine Works Co., of Chicago, believes that 
it is making a distinct contribution to this util- 
ization and conservation movement in equip- 
ping mills with its “‘Littke Giant” slab resaw. 
An important installation of this kind is in 
the great plant of the Putnam Lumber Co., 
at Shamrock, Fla. The accompanying photo- 





“Little Giant” slab resaw installed in Putnam 
Lumber Co.’s plant 


graph shows this “Little Giant” slab resaw 
in operation in this modern up-to-date plant. 
This is only one of many similar installations 
throughout the country, but it is an outstand- 
ing. one because of the fact that in planning 
and building this plant, the owners and design- 
ers have made every effort to secure the very 
best equipment possible to attain its purpose 
of getting the most good lumber and lumber 
products out of the logs and to assure its 
patrons high class material in every respect. 
The use of modern slab resaws has done much 
to reduce the quantity of good material going 
to the refuse burners, and in this way is 
playing an important part in timber conserva- 
tion. 


SELB AELALLAGEEE22a2: 


Writes Eulogy on Partner 


CAMDEN, ARK., May 27.—T. J. Gaughan, of 
the law firm of Gaughan & Sifford, of this city, 
has written a beautiful ‘and touching eulogy of 
John Sifford, his former law partner who died 
a few months ago. Gaughan & Sifford have 
been attorneys for Crossett Watzek Gates ever 
since those interests began lumber operations in 
Arkansas. Replete with tender feeling, this 
eulogy by Mr. Gaughan of his departed asso- 
ciate and friend is as follows: 

It has been said that no one worth while is 
without enemies. John Sifford proved this to 
be untrue. He had no enemy. He was kind, 
tactful and led a simple life; so he escaped 
envy. -He was truthful; so he had nothing 
to explain. He did no wrong to God or 
man; so. his conscience did not upbraid him. 
He restrained his wants; so to satisfy them 
was not burdensome. He was faithful to his 
duties; so he had a competence. He had none 
of the faults of a pharisee and none of the 
vices of a sinner. Without protest he: retired 
in the fullness of a life well spent. 


Branch Sales Office in New York 


New York, May 27.—Branch sales and dis- 
play offices have been opened at 369 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, this city, by the Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co. (Inc.), North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. In making this announcement, 
the company states the additional direct branch 
is in line with its plans for expansion of per- 
sonalized service to retail lumber dealers, ar- 
chitects, builders and prospective home owners 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

At the New York offices an entire room is 
given over to an elaborate display of the com- 
pany’s product—Weatherbest stained shing!es 
—depicting their use on walls and roofs of new 
homes and laid over siding to modernize old 
homes, 

The offices will be much appreciated by the 
many architects throughout the New York City 
district, who specify Weatherbest stained 
shingles, Weatherbest Old Colony hand rived 
red cedar shakes, and other Weatherbest 
stained shingle specialties which the company 
produces. The offices are conveniently located 
just two short blocks from the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal between 40th and 41st streets. 
The telephone number is Lexington 2738. 

Factories of the Weatherbest company are 
located at North Tonawanda, N. Y., and St. 
Paul, Minn., with direct branch sales offices 
in Chicago, St. Paul and New York City. Dis- 
tribution of Weatherbest stained shingles is 
100 percent through retail lumber dealers who 
are supplied either from these factories or 
from the nearest of the company’s warehouses 
established. in many leading centers. 


To Broadcast Story Over Radio 


MusKEGoNn, Micu., May 27.—Retail lumber 
and building material dealers all over the 
country will be interested in learning that 
the Vento Steel Sash Co., of this city, has just 
signed a contract under the terms of which 
Vento exclusive features will be broadcast by 
Station WMSG of New York City four times 
a week, beginning June 1. It is expected that 
through this broadcasting, Vento will become 
familiar to literally hundreds of thousands of 
radio listeners. 

A feature of these broadcasts will be the 
story woven around the puttlyless feature, over- 
head ventilation and other advantages of the 
Vento puttyless steel basement windows and 
factory windows. 





Tours in Interest of Utilization 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHInctTon, D. C., May 29.—On Saturday 
of this week, Axel H. Oxholm, director of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, will 
begin a five weeks’ trip through the western 
States, for the purpose of contacting members 
and organizations interested in the work of the 
committee. The chief object of the trip is to 
visit as many as possible of the seventy- -nine 
district and co-operative offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to acquaint them in detail 
with the committee’s activities. These offices 
constitute that main channel through which 
the work of the committee reaches the public. 
Mr. Oxholm will also spend some time at the 
sawmill at Olympia, Wash., where, at the in- 
stigation of the committee, a complete line of 
Scandinavian gang saws are under test. 


Buy Poles for Rural Power Lines 


LouIsviILLE, Ky., May 27.—Consumption of 
poles has been fairly active in Kentucky ter- 
ritory this season. The power companies are 
extending power lines into rural territory, to 
reach the farmers. Many of thesé companies 
have the small town and isolated industrial 
business fairly well tied up, and realize that 
continued growth is dependent on extension of 
lines into farm territory, which until last year 
or so was rather overlooked. There has been 
considerable coisumption of poles, cross arms 
etc. for both high voltage and small distribut- 
ing lines. 
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Why Lumber Markets Decrease 


[Ey William James O’Neil, O’Neil-Carney Lumber Co.] 


Lumber, the oldest raw material product that 
is manufactured in the United States, is today 
the poorest sold product of industrial life. 
Steel, oil, textiles, automobiles, and machinery, 
all are of later date in manufacturing origin 
in the United States, and yet all have superior 
methods of salesmanship than has lumber. 

Lumber teems with romance. The giant for- 
ests of virgin timber when first viewed by a 
novice inspire him with awe. The problems of 
falling, bucking and yarding the tree to the 
railroad; loading the logs on cars, and trans- 
porting through canyons, over tumultuous 
rivers, winding in and out among the hills by 
the logging railroad, always impress the on- 
looker. Following the log up the bull chain, 
through the intricate mazes of machinery of 
the modern mill, to its final resting place in the 
yard or shed, holds, with absorbing interest, 
the eye of the layman. 

Lumber’s destiny is romantic; it builds the 
home, shields the sacredness of the hearth and 
guards the family—the natural shrine of every 
man, Yet, in spite of all its romantic back- 
ground or origin and manufacture it is prosaic- 
ally sold or rather improperly sold to the con- 
sumer. 

Practically everything that enters into home 
or business life is constructed of lumber. Once 
it ruled supreme as the preeminent building 
material. Today it has lost a large share of 
its rightful markets. It has done so chiefly be- 
cause its salesmanship is still that of the ’80s. 
Everything else has progressed but the same 
old methods of forty years ago are still in vogue 
in making a sale. 

Thirty years ago the automobile was un- 
known. Twenty years ago it was still a curi- 
osity. Roads were poor, money was scarce, the 
public was dubious, and there was no market 
for automobiles. Today it has become the 
greatest factor in our life. Good roads costing 
billions of dollars have been constructed. Tre- 
mendous fortunes have been created by the 
automobile, and enormous production has 
enabled the manufacturer to turn out a cheap 
car that is constantly being improved. 

Lumbermen have consistently cut their log- 
ging cost with improvements, mills are modern 
and produce excellent lumber—better than ever 
before—but still their market falls because, no 
matter how good a product one makes, until -it 
is sold intelligently, no profit results. 

Lumber is composed of cellulose and lignin, 
as its principal elements. These in turn possess 
long or short fibers, resin or oils, coarse or soft 
texture, varying in weight from extremely light 
to very heavy material. Different species of 
lumber are marked with rays, grain and dif- 
ferent characteristics that give them their place 
in the building field. Wood is composed of 
numerous cells interwoven one into another, 
with air space between—that not only give 
strength but also lightness to the product. 

Because of the above mentioned factors. dif- 
ferent woods have (different qualities. These 
factors are considered in manufacturing lum- 
ber, but not in selling. To illustrate: Oak, 
hickory, and maple are the heaviest commonly 
used hardwoods, and as a result they can not 
be drivert successfully down a stream as the 
logs sink. Pine and spruce, on the other hand, 
drive readily, being much lighter. Likewise 
the set of the saw in a hardwood mill is dif- 
ferent than that for pine, because the fast mov- 
ing saws find greater resistance in an oak log 
than in a pine. Kiln drying of oak is more 
difficult because of closer arrangement of cells 
which prohibits rapid driving off of water in 
contradistinction to pine. 

Yet, when the salesman tries to sell oak or 


pine he doesn’t point out these factors (which | 


milling experience should have taught him) te 
the consumer. 


Lumber Has Distinguishing Factors 


All species of lumber have certain factors 
distinguishing them from others: 
Specific gravity. 
Hardness or texture. 
Drying and shrinkage ability. 
Workability. 
Freedom from split. 
Cupping and warping tendencies. 
Durability, treated or untreated 
Resin quality. 
Ability to take a polish or finish. 
10. Natural oils’ effect on paint and finish. 
11. Compression strength. 
12. Tensile strength. 
13. Shearing strength. 
14. Elasticity. 
15. Abrasive resistance. 
16. Impact resistance. 
17. Alkali and acid resistance and reaction. 
18. Color. 
19. Available sizes, widths, lengths and thick- 
nesses. 
20. Moisture content that prevents warping 
and yet does not injure fibers by baking. 


OO I Ne Oe 


All of the above are important, and yet at 
least ten of them have never been heard of by 
the average salesman. 

Lumber once had the markets. The substi- 
tute people had to build their markets, and take 
them away from the lumberman. How did 
they do it? By selling their product on its 
physical and chemical characteristics, By cater- 
ing to the quantity, size, and quality demanded 
by the public; by spending millions of dollars 
in research, experimentation, and advertising. 
If a customer wants %-inch wallboard, he 
doesn’t have to pay for 5/4 resawed. If the 
customer wants 9-foot lengths, he doesn’t have 
to pay for cross-cutting 18-foot. 

Substitute people ship their product in good 
containers, piled neatly in the car which, upon 
being opened, creates a good impression. "Many 
lumber companies pile their stock carelessly, 
grades and sizes not segregated, and often trash 
from the yard is piled into a car, in order to 
get rid of it around the mill. The first im- 
pression is not favorable at all. Clear lumber 
is readily sold, but the common and low grade 
material accumulates and becomes a drug on 
the market. 

A beamed ceiling of pine that is blue stained, 
finished by solely rubbing with a chamois skin 
gives a beautiful effect. Stained lumber should 
bring a premium; actually it is sold as a de- 
grade. Paneled walls made of No. 2 common 
pine boards, stained in natural finish, bringing 
out all the grain effects and the beauty of the 
knots, give a finished room the dignity and 
loveliness of something different and, unless 
seen, can not be appreciated. 


Do Lumbermen Work With Architects? 


Do the lumbermen work with the architects 
along these lines? They do not! Lumbermen 
decry the loss of markets, and yet they them- 
selves purchase materials other than lumber. 
They buy steel bodied motor cars, and cars with 
steel running boards. They build houses of 
brick, stone and concrete. They buy metal 
lamps and furniture. Everett, Wash., is per- 
haps the biggest lumber city in the United 
States. Practically all of its business is based 
on lumber products. Recently a new commun- 
ity hotel was built there and every room fur- 
nished with metal furniture. Was there any 
foresight, or desire to save lumber markets, in 
equipping this city’s best hotel with a lumber 
substitute? ~ 

Lumber often is being sold wrongly and mis- 
used. Some things are made better from sub- 
stitutes, and in these cases lumber should not 
be used. In other cases, the wrong wood is 
being utilized. Here again the correct wood 
should be substituted. However, as long as 
sales managers continue to be of the old school, 


and train their salesmen to sell on price and 
grade—just so long will’ lumber continue to 
lose out. 

The lumber salesman of the future must 
possess knowledge of the timber, so he can 
know if certain widths or lengths are possible. 
He must understand the mill and kilns so he 
can inform his customer what millwork and 
seasoning can be done. He must have a knowl- 
edge of wood technology, and timber physics, 
so if the wrong species is being used he can 
recommend the correct one. A tumber sales- 
man so equipped will get orders and expand 
his business; the old fashioned kind will gradu- 
ally die of dry rot. 


Lumber Must Be Sold Scientifically 


Lumber today must be sold scientifically. Its 
competitors are sold that way; they usurped 
lumber’s market, because they knew their prod- 
uct in every sense, while the lumber salesman 
only knew lumber as a product sawed from a 
log. 

Pattern lumber today is confined to practic- 
ally the five-needle true white pines, Pinus 
strobis, Pinus monticola, and Pinus lambertiana, 
Why are not red cedar, redwood, Alaska cy- 
press and Port Orford cedar sold as pattern 
stock? Red cedar has less shrinkage across 
the grain than other woods, but because white 
pine has always been supreme as pattern stock 
the lumberman does not know what woods can 
compete with it. 

A cedar shingle roof, properly applied with 
zinc nails will outlast any prepared roofing. It 
is cooler in summer, warmer in winter, stronger 
to any stresses, cyclonic or otherwise. It can 
be stained and finished in a multitude of beauti- 
ful effects, yet prepared roofing is encroaching 
on shingle markets right along. 

Building codes in various cities have barred 
lumber because of fire hazard, yet incontestable 
facts prove lumber constructed dwellings may 
burn but are always repairable whereas a so- 
called fireproof structure, if it once harbors a 
fire, becomes warped and so distorted it must 
be scrapped. Lumber can be treated for fire- 
proofing, and when so done is more fireproof 
than stone and steel structures. 


Shows Reduction in Fire Losses 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 27.—A survey of 
fire losses made by engineers of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association shows a 
reduction in fire losses by 47 percent in the 
city of Lincoln, Neb., last year. This fine 
showing promises to place Lincoln well ahead 
of national averages. 

Despite the increased value of property at 
risk, losses in Lincoln dropped from $409,678 
in 1927 to $229,636 in 1928, according to the 
report of Fire Chief Hanson. 

Preliminary figures indicate that the loss for 
the entire country will not be greatly reduced 
under the unusual record established in 1927. 
During that year national losses were reduced 
by $90,000,000. Each year, of course, in- 
creased values are placed at risk by new con- 
struction and improvements to old structures, 
as well as by increased wealth accumulated in 
buildings. For this reason absolute increases 
may be relative decreases in fire losses. 

By far the greater losses occur to building 
contents. If total losses for the nation can be 
held down this year to approximate the sav- 
ings recorded in 1927 and that level apparently 
maintained, lower insurance rates should follow, 
in the opinion of the engineers. 

The Lincoln figures indicate greater savings 
than most of those being received. Thus far 
no outstanding loss increases have been re- 
ported and the total 1928 figures will probably 
show some further saving under 1927. 
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Losses From Man-Caused Fires 


The -Forest Service is again calling atten- 
tion to the vast losses resulting annually from 
man-caused fires in the Southern States. The 
forest fire problem in this section is discussed 
in Leaflet 40-L—“Woods Burning in the 
South.” Copies are available without cost on 
application to the Office of Information, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Unlike the West, where serious fire losses 
result from lightning, the South is dealing 
with a fire problem almost entirely man- 
caused, says the announcement. It adds: “For- 
est fires in the South can be prevented by 
curbing the careless fire user and dealing 
firmly with the malicious fire setter. Sound 
economic policy demands that this power be 
exerted and that the brand of the woods burner 
be extinguished. The South can not afford 
to let a woods burner block economic prog- 
ress.’ 

It is emphasized that yearly burnings in the 
southern States cover some 20,000,000 acres 
of forest and cut-over land, or about four- 
fifths of the total forest area burned in the 
United States, the loss running into many mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Seaaeneaneann: 


Directory of Lumber Exporters 


The lumber division of the bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce, Department of 
Commerce, has prepared and published a di- 
rectory of exporters of American lumber. The 
directory was published upon recommendation 
of the bureau’s lumber export executive com- 
mittee, representing manufacturers and export- 
ers, “for the guidance of lumber manufactur-- 
ers seeking export outlet for a portion of their 
production and for small and large producers 
of logs or rough stock who from time to time 
have stock available for export.” 

The lists of names in the directory were 
obtained by the district offices of the burean 
of foreign and domestic commerce from the 
various lumber associations. The lists include 
manufacturers, brokers and merchants who 
are engaged in the exportation of lumber and 
have connections with lumber agents in for- 
eign markets. ; 

In this connection, it is pointed out that “it 
must be understood that the Department of 
Commerce can assume no responsibility for 
business transactions with any of these con- 
cerns.” 

It is also announced that since all American 
wood products are not represented by associa- 
tions the directory necessarily omits some lines 
regarding which the lumber division can ad- 
vise. 

The function of the lumber division is de- 
scribed as follows: 


The lumber division of the bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce is organized to 
give assistance to the export trade in lumber 
and forest products. It is staffed by men with 
years of practical experience in the merchan- 
dising of lumber. Through the oversea rep- 
resentatives of the Departments of Commerce 
and State, it is in close touch with the world’s 
markets. The division gives American ex- 
porters a detailed and comprehensive service 
of foreign market information and sales as- 
sistance and guidance. 


A list of associations co-operating in fur- 
nishing the names of lumber exporters is given. 
It includes all the principal associations, soft- 
wood and hardwood, and other associations in- 
terested in foreign as well as domestic trade. 
. list of species also is included in the pamph- 
et. 

Seventy-four companies exporting box 
shooks are listed and sixty-four exporters of 
cooperage. The list of exporters of Douglas 
fir, West Coast hemlock, etc., contains 119 


names. One hundred exporters of southern 
pine are listed, 22 exporters of North Caro- 
lina pine, 15 exporters of California pine, 18 ex- 
porters of eastern white pine, 6 Idaho pine, 
10 Port Orford cedar, 20 Great Lakes maple, 
beech and birch lumber and flooring, 164 hard- 
woods in general, 39 hardwood dimension 
stock, 16 mahogany, 16 oak flooring, 19 Cali- 
fornia redwood, 4 Philippine woods, 52 veneer 
and plywood, 11 walnut and 31 creosoted ma- 
terial. 

There are quite a number of duplications in 
the different lists of names. Many of the 
firms listed handle logs as well as lumber. 


Commercial Industrial Activity 


In his conference with newspapermen 
Thursday afternoon, last, Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont declared that the first four 
months of the current year showed greater 


On the other hand, new contracts for commer- 
cial and industrial buildings and for public 
works and utilities were considerably larger 
than last year. 


A still broader measure of the expansion of 
industry is furnished by the fact that the num- 
ber of employes in factories was 5 percent 
greater during the first four months of 1929 
than in the same period of last year, while the 
increase in the amount of pay-rolls, by reason 
of more continuous employment and perhaps 
also of higher wage rates, was much greater 
still, amounting to 9 percent. Another gen- 
eral indicator is the number of cars of freight 
loaded, which was 4 percent greater than in 
1928. ° 


While there are no complete statistics- of 
internal mercantile transactions, the sales of 
department stores, chain stores and mail order 
houses were greater than during the first four 
months of 1928. Particularly noteworthy has 
been the great increase in export trade. Fi- 
nancial statistics for the first four months also 
show exceptionally high levels. The volume 
of check payments outside of New York City 
—where stock exchange transactions greatly 





New Machine for Retoothing Hand Saws 


A great deal of time and work is sometimes 
necessary to recondition saws that are to be 
filed because of broken and uneven teeth. In 
order for the saws to be put into perfect cut- 
ting condition, all the teeth must be uniform in 
size, height and spacing. Unless they are, the 
low teeth will not cut, which places the cutting 


















The Foley retoother for hand saws saves time and labor 


on the high teeth only, and thereby reduces the 
cutting efficiency of the saw. 

Formerly it was either necessary to file the 
teeth until they were again even, or to grind 
them off and file new teeth. Both of these proc- 
esses were slow and, regardless of the expert- 
ness and care of the filer, it was almost impos- 
sible to do a perfectly accurate job. 

Now the Foley Saw Tool Co. (Inc.), of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has perfected and placed on the 
market, the Foley retoother for hand saws. This 
machine retooths all kinds of hand saws 
quickly, accurately and at a very low cost. The 
average man can retooth a 26-inch hand saw in 
3 minutes, and it takes only 4 minutes to re- 
tooth a mitre-box saw. It cuts 20 sizes of 
teeth, from 4 to 16 points per inch, and every 
tooth is cut absolutely uniform. It is easily and 
quickly adjusted for any hook or size of teeth. 

The Foley retoother is a real time-saver and 
money-maker for the shop. By punching new 
teeth right over the old ones on saws whose 
teeth are in bad condition, one can save both 
time and labor on one’s saw filing jobs. After 
the new teeth have been cut, it is only neces- 
sary to run over them lightly 
with the file to finish the edge. 

This machine will soon pay 
for itself in time saved and by 
the increased amount of work 
one can do by using it. Com- 
plete information can be se- 
cured by wiring to the Foley 
Saw Tool Co. (Inc.), 11 Main 
Street, N. E., Minneapolis Minn., 
or direct to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. 





industrial and commercial activity than has 
ever before been registered in any like period. 
Practically all of the records of production, 
trade and finance thus far made public agree 
in showing decided increases over the same 
four months of 1928, and most of them 
reached record totals. 

For example, the output of steel ingots, 
which reflects demand for materials in many 
industries, aggregated for the four months 
January to April almost 19,000,000 tons, a 
gain of 12 percent over the corresponding 
period of 1928, and a record figure for all 
past time. Automobile production, which fur- 
nishes a valuable indicator of the general buy- 
ing power of the community, was more than 
50 percent greater than during the first four 
months of last year, more than two million 
cars and trucks being turned out. 

The only important field in which decline in 
activity has thus far been reported is that of 
residential construction, by reason of which 
the total value of new building contracts of 
all classes was 11 percent less than last year. 


affect the volume—was more than 10 percent 
larger than a year ago. 

In conclusion Mr. Lamont stated that de- 
spite the large business activity and the lively 
speculation in securities, the general level of 
wholesale prices during recent months has 
shown practically no change from a year ago, 
and the cost of living index has declined some- 
what. The price situation, as well as the fact 
that the liabilities of failing business firms 
during the first four months were 10 percent 
less than a year ago, indicates the underlying 
strength of business. 


A DECISION important to all branches of the 
lumber and woodworking industries has been 
handed down by the Georgia court of appeals 
to the effect that a workman suffering an in- 
jury is forever barred from recovery under 
the terms of the Georgia workmen’s compen- 
sation act, unless he files a claim with the State 
board within one year of the time the accident 
occurs, except in cases where death may result. 
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Lumber Conditions the World Over 


Wasnuincton, D. C., May 27.—The lumber market 
in the United Kingdom is unchanged, generally speak- 
ing, according to the latest cable from Trade Com- 


missioner E. A. Selfridge. The demand is fair for 
cheap European building lumber, with a limited out- 
look for higher grades and hardwoods. However, the 
demand for wagon oak planks—oak lumber for car 
building—is improving. 

J. F. Van Wickel, commercial attache, The Hague, 
cables that shipbuilding in the Netherlands is very 
active, and construction and building are also active 
and overcoming their winter set-back. Lumber and 
building materials are in good demand. Business in 
furniture manufacturing has had an upward turn and 
the demand for hardwoods has improved. The lumber 
strike in the Zaanda district is still unsettled, but the 
mills are being partly operated with unskilled rural 
help. 

A radiogram from Earl C. Squire, trade commis- 
sioner, Sydney, states that the general lumber situa- 
tion in Australia is quiet. The lumber workers’ strike 
continues to widen its extension to construction lines, 
with no indication of approaching termination and 
with working activities proceeding at about 50 percent. 


Yards are overstocked possibly 50 percent, except for 


redwood, for which there is an improving demand. 
Considerable shipments are on the water; ordering for 
shipment is greatly reduced. Citrus growers have ap- 
plied to the tariff board for reduction in duties on box 
shooks. 

James G. Burke, lumber trade commissioner, Buenos 
Aires, cables that chief lumber imports into Argentina 
during April were estimated at 3,000,000 feet of pitch 
pine, 3,500,000 feet of Douglas fir, 2,250,000 feet of 
Parana pine. Imports of oak and of plywood and 
veneers decreased, but imports of staves were normal 
and there were reported to be heavy purchases for 
June and July delivery. There has been normal de- 
velopment in business and industry and increased in- 
terest in railway extensions, but almost complete 
stoppage of Government contracts for public works. 
Intermittent port congestion and delays due to en- 
forcement of quarantine regulations impeding quick 
unloading are increasing port charges. 


Smaller Demand in the Argentine 


The effect that a good or bad crop year has on the 
Argentine farmer can be no better illustrated than by 
recent events in the wine districts of Mendoza and 
San Juan, says Mr. Burke. The total wine production 
for 1928 was more than 8,000,000 hectoliters, as 
against an average of approximately 5,500,000 hecto- 
liters. Despite the big gain in production there was a 
large falling off in the volume of staves imported. The 
reason was that the large wine crop sent the price 
down from 30-32 cents per liter in 1927 to 15-17 cents 
for 1928. Instead of being able to purchase new 
staves for barrels, many growers had difficulty in even 
paying for used ones, and it is reported that in some 
places the wine was turned on the ground for lack of 
storage facilities. One lasting effect of this heavy 
crop was that many large concrete tanks and vats were 
built which in the future will serve to cut down on 
any heavy immediate demand for staves during times 
of excess production. 

Another reason for the smaller 1928 demand. was 
that prices for American oak barrel staves and shooks 
remained high in comparison with the low quotation 
for wine. Also there were reported fairly heavy coop- 
erage stocks in the wine growing districts left over 
from the preceding season so that local purchasers 
could be satisfied with ordering new staves from 
Buenos Aires importers. A present feature of the 
Argentine wine stave market is that there are shooks 
from French sources now available at 20 to 30 cen- 
tavos gold per set less than for similar American oak 
shooks. As yet, however, no large supply of these 
French staves is available. Some Argentine firms 
hitherto importing American staves are reported to 
have orders for French staves pending. 

The German market for all foreign lumber has been 
quiet, according to Trade Commissioner James T. 
Scott, Hamburg. This is attributed mainly to the gen- 
eral economic conditions in the country, but partly to 
the effects of the exceptionally cold weather experi- 
enced in Germany during the first ten weeks of the 
year. With regard to American woods, poplar has 
been readily taken out of the market, and recent ship- 
ments of American walnut placed on the Hamburg 
market were disposed of to the consuming trade with- 
out difficulty. Business in Douglas fir is quiet, and the 
same may be said of American ash and hickory. Good 
veneer logs continued to be inquired for, and unsold 
stocks in first hands at mid-April were said to be 
limited to only a few lots. 

Conditions in the German woodworking industry 


have continued unfavorable, though improving due to 
resumption of work in the building trade and con- 
nected industries. 

Interest on the part of buyers of veneer and ply- 
woods is mainly for well known brands and contracts 
have been entered into for these for later shipment. 
Goods from stock continue to move very slowly. Busi- 
ness has slackened down somewhat in the veneer in- 
dustry, but on the whole it can still be considered as 
satisfactory. The unfavorable conditions in general 
are also beginning to affect the production of ply- 
wood, at least temporarily, but it is generally thought 
that plywood is a sound article and has a good future. 


Lumbering Active in Brazil 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The Pan 
American Union, clearing house for information 
between the American republics,under the cap- 
tion “Lumber Activities in Southern Brazil,” 
has issued the following: 

Send one hundred additional freight cars to 
help move lumber to seaport. 

his sentence in substance was the telegraphic 
request addressed to a railway official by a big 


firm at Passo Fundo, Brazil, upon receipt of an 

order for a large quantity of lumber. The order 

came from Buenos Aires and called for the well 

gta Parana and Rio Grande do Sul pine lum- 
er. 

Passo Fundo is a town on the main line of 
the Brazil Railway Co. This road penetrates 
hundreds of miles of timber lands which in re- 
cent years have been considerably exploited. 
Modern sawmills have been active while ship- 
ments of lumber to Europe and to various South 
American countries for building purposes have 
been enormous. 

One of the convenient outlets for this lumber 
is Porto Alegre, which is connected by rail with 
the north and south trunk line that traverses 
Brazil’s southern States. 

The Brazilian pine forests cover thousands of 
acres extending from the Parana River east- 
ward to the Atlantic seaboard. No complete 
timber survey has been made, but in recent 
years the increasing output of lumber from 
about 300 different sawmills of the region has 
provided building material for home consump- 
tion and for exportation. 

One corporation affiliated with the Brazil 
Railway Co. operates on a gigantic scale. It 
holds concessions on about 6,000,000 acres of 
timber lands and owns a number of sawmills; 
other large tracts are leased for long-term pe- 
riods. Felling of trees is done by contract. Logs 
are cut into 16 feet, 32 feet, 36 feet etc. Much 
machinery from the United States is used as 
are also a number of American foremen, saw- 
yers, and filers. Brazilian workmen and immi- 


grants make up the laboring forces. 








Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 29.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended May 18 
totaled 1,046,179 cars, distributed as follows: 
Forest products, 69,837 cars (an increase of 
428 cars over the preceding week); grain, 
37,525 cars; livestock, 25,853; coal, 159,072 
cars; coke, 12,420 cars; ore, 72,213 cars; mer- 
chandise, 262,178 cars; miscellaneous, 407,081 
cars. 


S22 eaaaeaaaus 

Coming Hearings of Commission 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has reassigned for hear- 
ing July 8 Docket No. 21999, the joint com- 
plaint of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation and Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation against the Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railroad Co., et al. This complaint challenges 
the reasonableness of rates on lumber and other 
forest products to Central territory. Examiner 
Mohundro will preside at the hearing, which 
will be held in the Olympic Hotel. 

Docket No. 22164, filed by the Southern Pine 
Association as a counter move against the two 
Western associations, will be heard with No. 
21999. At the conclusion of the Seattle hearing 
the examiner will fix a date for further hearing 
in Chicago. 

Various lumber associations have intervened 
in No. 21999. The commission announced Sat- 
urday that the Birch Club and the Norfolk 
Southern Railroad Co. have been permitted to 
intervene. 

Other hearings assigned are: 

I. & S. Docket No. 3286—Logs from South- 
ern Railway Points to Gulf, South Atlantic and 
Virginia ports, when for Export. Hotel Mason, 
Jacksonville, July 12. Examiner Binkley. 

No. 22085—Eastern Terminal Lumber Co. vs. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. et al. July 1. U.S. 
Court Rooms, Wilmington, Del. Examiner Maid- 
ens. 

No. 16035—Willson Bros. Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. Albany Southern Railroad Co. et al. July 
5. Chamber of Commerce Rooms, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Examiner Colvin. 

esaaanaaaanaaaue 


Find Error in New Tariffs 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 28.—Carriers in publi- 
cation of new lumber freight rates to 
Canada, effective June 15, on lumber mov- 
ing up from the Southwest, including Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Texas territory, failed to 
continue the routing via Louisville, and 
other upper Ohio River crossings, resulting 
in J. S. Thompson, manager of the Louisville 
office of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, filing a protest as soon as the 
error was discovered. The carriers imme- 
diately authorized the filing of an applica- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to restore the previous 
tariff routing by Louisville and Evansville 


gateways. If the cancelation had remained 
in effect it would have seriously curtailed 
movement of lumber via Ohio River cross- 
ings for handling under the transit privi- 
leges at these two points. 


Takes Action Against 62 Railroads 


AUSTIN, TEx., May 27.—In an action insti- 
tuted by the Southern Pine Association against 
sixty-two railroads of Texas an effort is made 
to obtain lower rates on lumber and lumber 
products. The association complains of alleged 
excessive charges in violation of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

The commission is to set a date for the hear- 
ing soon, and it is expected that representatives 
of all the railroads of Texas, lumber associ- 
ations and of interstate carriers will partici- 
pate. 

Petitioning for the association are A. G. T. 
Moore, traffic manager, and R. C. Fulbright, 
counsel. 

It is alleged that a readjustment of the in- 
terstate rates on lumber in carload lots has cre- 
ated a situation that discriminates against in- 
trastate shipment of the same products, and 
the association is asking revision of the rates 
between Texas points, declaring that there are 
several producing points, or lumber regions, in 
Texas that are affected. Nearly all of east 
Texas is included in the area. The plaintiff or- 
ganization insists that the Pacific Northwest is 
now able to ship lumber to Texas points more 
cheaply than the east Texas and Louisiana pro- 
ducing zones. 

It is expected that more than 100 carriers 
will be represented by counsel at the hearing, 
for one group of defendants takes in a large 
number of railroads operating in other States. 


Reparation Is Awarded 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has handed 
down an order in Docket No. 18453, directing 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and other 
earriers to pay to the American Door & 
Manufacturing Co. on or before June 26 
upwards of $8,000, with interest, as repara- 
tion on account of unreasonable rates 
charged on numerous carload shipments of 
wooden doors from Hoquiam, Wash., to 
destinations in Trunk Line and New England 
territories. 


Petition Is Denied 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied complain- 
ant’s petition for reargument under the short- 
ened procedure in Docket No. 20785—Red Wing 
Millwork Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. et al. 

The commission also has denied the petition 
of the defendants for reconsideration and oral 
argument in No. 20738—Blair Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. et al. 
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Greatness 


A monument of stone and steel 
Lifts high above the huddled street, 
And here the lanes of traffic wheel 
And here the crowding millions meet ; 
And every tourist will repeat 
The wonders of that massive dome, 
That not a woman has called sweet 
And not a youngster has called home. 


Upon a tablet is the name 

Of him who dreamed this mighty thing; 
In bronze the builder shares his fame, 

For centuries of men to sing. 

Yet where does memory fondest cling? 
Well, not to steel and not to stone. 

The structure worth remembering 
Is little seen and little known. 


Around the bend, across the square, 
And down a little avenue, 

There stands a house not half as fair, 
Not forty stories, only two. 
But when the busy day is through, 

From stone and steel the thousands pour, 
Content to own and glad to view 

A little house like that once more. 


No tablet, either bronze or brass, 
Records the builder’s name, the date. 
The years will come, the years will pass, 
And no one ever call him great. 
And yet the builder well can wait, 
And all who helped this house to rear; 
For those who really build the state 
Are those who build the things most dear. 


Between Trains 


KieL, Wis.—Take Kiel and Chilton, for in- 
stance. These two towns are only eleven miles 
apart, and yet at Kiel tonight at the annual 
ladies’ night of the Association of Commerce 
they were telling us what a good town Chilton 
is. In fact Dr. Knauf, president of the Kiel 
organization, borrowed us for this occasion 
from his brother William Knauf, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Chilton Advance- 
ment Association. But, come to think of it, we 
don’t know whether that was a neighborly act 
on the part of brother William or not. 

Probably every lumberman in Wisconsin 
knows J. B. Laun, but some of them may for- 
get that Kiel is his home town. But Kiel 
doesn’t. In fact the garageman who met us 
at Sheboygan and drove us over here bragged 
about it the first thing, and he didn’t know we 
knew J. B. either. Needless to say, J. B. was 
at the meeting, for he has been a hard worker 
and a heavy supporter in the local community 
organization, as most lumbermen everywhere 
are. ; 


Cuitton, Wis.—And at Chilton they said 
just as nice things about Kiel as Kiel had 
about Chilton. Almost the first man we met 
here was Walter Kroehnke, the lumberman, 
who used to be mayor of this town. Chilton is 
mighty proud of its Masonic Temple, where 
the Advancement Association had its doings 
tonight, and has a right to be. The meeting 
was the biggest thing of the kind the town 
had ever seen, and as full of pep as a pepper. 


MILWAUKEE, Wi1s.—Once a year the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club gets all the 
girls together in a grand pow-wow. There 
were 300 of them so gathered tonight, and we 
have no doubt there were some lumberwomen 
in the bunch, although they did not make them- 
selves known. 

Most of the girls still wear the title of Miss, 
but they didn’t look like they had missed much. 
We never saw a happier and more prosperous 
crowd in our life, and we and the male quartet 
never felt more unnecessary. The American 
business girl doesn’t need man very much, but 
man certainly does need the American busi- 


ness girl. And, girls, you should have seen the 
gowns! It was the swellest soiree we have 
attended in a long time. 


Freeport, Irt.—Will Sanford came out for 
the get-together dinner of the Chamber of 
Commerce tonight, cold or no cold. If he 
hadn’t he would have been about the only one 
missing. It was the largest crowd at an occa- 
sion of this kind that the town had ever seen, 
indicating that the Chamber of Commerce and 
the ideas which it represents are both working. 
Judge Clarity presided, the judge being one 
of northern Illinois’ best presiders. We would 
like to see the judge appointed to some of our 
other legal benches, for, if there is anything 
that some of them need, it is clarity. 


Lockport, N. Y.—The Board of Commerce 
had its annual shindig tonight. Perhaps shindig 
is an undignified word for an annual dinner, 
but there was such a mob and so much op- 
timism and so much fellowship that the occa- 
sion really requires some such word. Lockport 
is growing faster than Buffalo, and you know 
yourself how you feel when you beat your big 
brother at something. But it is a decidedly 
happy rivalry, for many Buffalo men were 
here tonight, and they hurrahed as hard as any- 
body. As a matter of fact the whole Niagara 
frontier is pulling for itself and each other, 
and whatever helps business in Lockport helps 
business in Buffalo. 

Most of us can remember the short-sighted 
jealousy that existed between many neighboring 
towns in our boyhood days, sometimes the little 
town for the big town, arid sometimes two 
towns of the same size who might be a little 
bigger now if they had been a little bigger 
then. In those days we took our baseball and 
our football a little too seriously, and our com- 
munity of interests not nearly seriously enough. 
Now men have a larger vision—or let us hope. 


All in the Day’s Work 


The big things that are done are merely a 
lot of little things in the aggregate. 

Say what you will do, if you want to, but 
let somebody else say what you have done. 


The whale that blows is inviting the harpoon. 


I would rather be Lindbergh than be king, 
and I would rather be Wright than be presi- 
dent. 

More men have crawled to success than ever 
jumped to it. 

The American business man has his after- 
noon tea, but he spells it tee. 

In life, as in football, the goal is often made 
after about three downs. 

Don’t depend on the teacher for your grades, 
any more than you expect the coach to carry 
the ball. 


The only satisfaction there is in life is in 
giving satisfaction. 


Wet Grass 
I love to walk the wet, wet grass, 

To wade the meadows in the rain, 
Through little flooded streams to pass, 
In running waters cool my pain, 

To walk a windy trail and wet, 

Where April weather lingers yet, 
My feet in waters, and my head 
Bared to the tears the heavens shed. 


And yet, dear heart, I cannot go 
Again the windy trail with you, 

The wet, wet meadows shall not know, 
Nor do the things I love to do. 

Alas, I never shall again 

Bareheaded walk a world of rain 
And wade the rivers. I am told 
That’s how I got this awful cold. 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
scanned os and Wholesalers of 
got men anc 


koware Hardwoods 


| White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 

| N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, ~~ 1518 trp Bldg. 
idence, R. L, Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1829 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 














Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close‘Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





Rosboro, Ark. We Solicit 
Glenwood, Ark »Ark. Your Patronage 











WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 
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Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our pre grade dressed stock — 
Ask the Wholesaler’”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 
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= Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER Co. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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GOLDSBORO 4 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 








QUICK TURNOVER 
The new Curtis Woodwork designs offer 
you opportunities to attract customers with 
exceptional values and to turn your money 
into profits quickly. Write for details. 
to Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 943 
Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa. 


MERICAN 


PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


PLYWOOD OF 
RECOUNIZED QUALITY 


NEW LONDON , WISCONSIN 
nd for Latest Price List 


























HANS BERG, Guatemala, C. A. | 


Cable Address: Hansberg. 


Mahogany, Cedar, Lignum Vitae 


and other tropical woods 
in logs and lumber. 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway,NEW YORK = Carne, boars. 
handle all classes of 


Gegee Pestght an Maiscount, grate 
rokers "expor 


for exports & imports 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 











Established 1847 











HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote! in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 








Keller and Boyd 
Owner:. and 


Operz.tors 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


- GRAND i 4 


al Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS fro Oe OO ces x. 
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Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Berkeley—Bowman Hardwood 
Co, succeeded by Pacific Hardwood Flooring Co. 

San Francisco—Yosemite Floor Co. has moved its 
headquarters from 536 Anderson St. to 148 Foer- 
ster. 

San Francisco—Jean Abbott, hardwood flooring, 
moving from 1460 to 1720 Larkin St. 

San Francisco—Meyer-Muzzall Co., lumber, has 
moved from 650 Eighth St. to 226 Sansom. 

INDIANA, Howe—O. P. McKee succeeded by 
Harold McKee. 


IOWA. Cornell—F. G. Lyster Elevator & Lum- 
ber Yard succeeded by Cornell Elevator & Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.). 

Greene — Pooley-Clark Lumber Co. 
name to Pooley Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Amasa—F. & A. Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Amasa Lumber & Supply Co. (Inc.). 

Norway-—-O’Callaghan Land & Lumber Co. sold 
to J. O'Connor & N. Canavera. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis — Builders’ Wood 
Working Co. succeeded by Roland Millwork Co. 

MISSOURI. Chamois—Albert Giesing Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Siebern Bros. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Dodge & Bliss Co. 
succeeded by General Box Co. 

NEW YORK. Chautauqua—Harmon Farr suc- 
ceeded by Chautauqua Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

NORTH CAROLINA. Carthage—Hardin A. 
Gunter has acquired the plant of the Tyson & 
Jones Furniture Co. 

OHIO. Dresden—Geo. C. Adams Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Adams Lumber & Building Supply 
Co. 

OREGON. Eugene—tTerrill & Voigt Planing 
Mill Co. changing name to Eugene Box Co. 

Lakeview—Edgerton & Adams sold sawmill to 
George Garbino and associates. 

North Powder—Morrill & Sturgeon have pur- 
chased the planing mill equipment of Jacobs Bros. 
Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Martin H. Wal- 
rath & Son (Inc.) succeeded by Martin H. Wal- 
rath (Inc.). 

Pittsburgh—J. B. Montgomery, receiver of the 
Charles H. Haney Lumber Co., of Rochester, Pa., 
has sold the plant to the Rochester Box & Lumber 
Co., recently incorporated with a capital of $50,- 
000. E. H. Stoner, of Pittsburgh, is president and 
treasurer and 8S. C. Holland, of Rochester, secre- 
tary. The new company will operate the box fac- 


changing 


tory only. The property includes a planing mill 
and lumber yard. 
TENNESSEE. Murfreesboro—Nelson Lumber 


Co. succeeded by Nelson & Cannon. 

TEXAS. Alice—Alice Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Lynch Davidson & Co. 

Bruceville—Kincannon Bros. succeeded by G. E. 
Kincannon. 

WASHINGTON. Hoodsport—H. E. Lockwood, 
V. H. Lockwood and Frank Oliphant have pur- 
chased the Hoodsport Lumber Co.’s sawmill from 
E. A. Harris. 

Lawrence—The Dollar Lumber Co. has sold its 
sawmill to P. J. Pepper, L. L. Cummings and 
Dick Langdon. 


WISCONSIN. Stoughton—Stoughton Lumber & 


Supply Co. succeeded by Stoughton Lumber & 
Fuel Co. (Inc.). 


Incorporations 


ARIZONA. Bisbee—Bisbee Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

COLORADO. Frazer—Frazer Ranch & Timber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 


DELAWARE. Dover—David Lumber Co., of 
Philadelphia, has been chartered under Delaware 
laws, with capital of 100 shares common. 


FLORIDA. Winter Garden—John G. Sheeler 
Lumber Corporation, incorporated. 


ee Chicago—Lyon Lumber Co., increas- 
ing from 35,000 Pn De shares. 

Waterloo—P. . Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $36,000; ye concern. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Litton Veneer Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $2,000; to trade in veneers, 
lumber and logs. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Buhner & Merritt 
Lumber Co., incorporated; old concern. 


MISSISSIPPI. Columbus — Robertson Goolsby 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $16,000; will 
operate sawmill and retail lumber business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—American Lumber & 
Supply Co., increasing capital from $8,000 to 
$25,000 

MONTANA. Hardin—Hardin Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—American Hardwood 
Flooring Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000 


NEW YORK. New York, Manhattan—Frank 
A. Niles Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,- 
000; Frank A. Niles, 39 Fifth Ave. 

New York, Queens—J. C. Baris Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; Jules C. Baris, 302 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. 

Rochester—Charles Johnson Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; Charles Johnson, 319 
Chili Ave. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Pleasant Garden—South- 
land Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Superior Lumber & Millwork 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000; George EB, Hy- 


rich, sr., president; office Deer Park, a suburb. 

Portsmouth—Graf Lumber & Building Co., in- 
ps a “ene capital, $16,000; office, Sciotoville, a 
suburb. 


OREGON. Bandon—Middle Fork White Cedar 
Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000; logging. 

Cheshire—Swamp Creek Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000; sawmill. 

TRPXAS. Porterville—Loving Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Deer Park—Deer Park Lumber 
Co. increasing capital from $500,000 to $900,000. 

Grays Harbor—Grays Harbor Logged-Off Land 
Co, , HNCNENRNS: capital, $50,000; Alex Polson, 
et al. 

Seattle—Harbor Island Mfg. Co., incorporated. 

Tacoma—Wheeler Osgood Co., increasing capital, 
to $4,000,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—Hal T. Kain, in- 
corporated; to deal in lumber and millwork; cap- 
ital, $15,000. 

WISCONSIN. Brownsville—Jdcob Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 
Durand—Pepin-Stockholm 

porated; capital, $15,000. 


Casualties 


ILLINOIS. Joliet—Lyons Bros.’ lumber yard 
destroyed by fire; loss, $60,000; five sheds and a 
half million feet of lumber destroyed. 

MINNESOTA. While Bear Lake—White Bear 
Lumber Co., loss by fire; plant destroyed. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—Creo-Dipt Co., 
loss by fire in shingle storehouse, $25,000. 

TEXAS. Lufkin—Sawmill and planing mill of 
Betsel Lumber Co. damaged by fire; loss, $15,000; 
Boynton Bros., owners. 

WASHINGTON. Baring—Plant of Baring Box 
Co. damaged by fire; loss, $15,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Dothan—A. B. Alford recently be- 
gan a wholesale lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Brannan Street 
Planing Mill Co. is engaging in business at 558 
Brannan St. 

FLORIDA. Greenville—Leaf Lumber & Veneer 
Co. has started a sawmill. 

Pensacola—Alabama-Florida Pitch Pine Export 
Co. has started a wholesale and export business. 

KENTUCKY. West Point—West Point Lumber 
Co. recently began a retail business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Holly Springs—Cash Lumber Co. 
started a retail lumber business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Atlas Plywood Co. re- 
cently began business. 

NEBRASKA. Rockford—H. T. Reimer, in the 
hardware, implement and lumber business at 
Holmesville, is opening a branch in Rockford. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Harpston Mfg. Cor- 
poration has started in business at 40 Cross St., 
manufacturing musical instrument cases. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hendersonville—E. L. 
Pace, of Dana, has purchased a circular sawmill 
which is being installed on a tract of timber 
owned by him near Soconon. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Selfridge—Selfridge Lumber 
Co. has started a retail business. 


Lumber Co., _ incor- 


OKLAHOMA. Henryetta—Croom Lumber Co. 
will open on South 4th St. 
OREGON. Deter—Geo. Gerontopoulos, John 


Moke and Peter Kallas have engaged in the log- 
ging business here under name of Crescent Log- 
ging Co. 
Salem—The Spaulding Logging Co. has opened 
a retail building material store. 
Swisshome—Bauman Bros. recently began a 
Planing mill operation. 


TEXAS. Bronte—Newton 
started a retail business. 

Hungerford—J. D. Hudgins Co. has started a 
retail business. 

London—McCardell Lumber Co. has started a 
retail business. 

Shamrock—Walter Yeiser installing a planing 
mill. 

Stratford—McAdams Lumber Co. recently opened 
a retail yard. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Attalla—Attalla Lumber Yard pur- 
chased machinery to install complete planning mill 
system in yard; will erect additional sheds etc. 

Selma—Report is made of the donation by the 
municipality of $5,000 to J. A. McLaren as an in- 
ducement to locate his new lumber fabrication 
plant within the city limits. 


GBORGIA. Valdosta—Jackson Bros. Lumber 
Co. will rebuild plant recently destroyed by fire 
with a loss of about $200,000 


NORTH CAROLINA. Carthage—Hardin & Gun- 
ter purchased the furniture plant of Tyson & 
Jones Furniture Co. and plan improvements. 


WASHINGTON. Carnation—Swan & McKey will 
rebuild the mill recently destroyed by fire; the 
new mill will cut about 30,000 feet. 

Yelm—L. Hammerschmith & Sons will rebuild 
the mill recently destroyed by fire; the mill will 
cut about 30,000 feet and will be ready for 
operation about July 1 


Lumber Co. has 
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Shows Chart of Truck Costs 


The cost of delivering lumber with 5-ton 
trucks increased forty-four cents a thousand 


feet, or 25 percent, during the year 1928, 
while the delivery cost per thousand by the 
use of trucks 2-ton and smaller decreased 
during the same period fifteen cents, or 4 per- 
cent. During that period the average cost, 
per truck-mile, of the heavy trucks increased 
12 percent, while the truck-mile cost of the 
lighter trucks decreased 3 percent. 

These figures were compiled by Wolf & Co., 
Chicago accountants, into a chart which was 
displayed at the District of Portage Lumber- 
men’s Club meeting at Portage, Wis., May 7, 
by the company’s Milwaukee manager, C. F. 
Pattison. The survey included a study of 
twenty-one of the heavy trucks, ten of which 
were operated within the city only and eleven 
of which were operated in both city and coun- 
try. Thirty-five of the lighter trucks, whose 
capacities ranged from one-half to two tons, 
were studied. 

The items of expense used in computing the 
data were replacement parts, mechanical 


It will be noticed that in spite of the in- 
crease of the costs of the heavy trucks, and 
the decrease in the costs of the light trucks, 
the former is still $1.11 per thousand feet 
cheaper than the light machines. While there 
is no detailed explanation, it is presumed that 
the increased loads on the heavy trucks makes 
this reduction possible in spite of their 
greater cost per day and per truck-mile. 


Power Loads for Trailers 


Lumbermen who now use, or who contem- 
plate using, trailers to increase the effi- 
ciency of their delivery trucks will be inter- 
ested in an article, “Trailers—Will They 
Help to Solve Your Transportation Prob- 
lems?” which appeared in the April number 
of International Trail. The numerous forms 
of trailers and their uses, together with 
legal requirements of trailers and axle-loads, 
and methods of determining the tractive 
power of a truck, are discussed. 

Since many States are imposing laws 
limiting the load of individual axles, carriers 
are being virtually forced to make use of 























Several months ago a demonstration was given at Alameda, Calif., of the Hoxie traveling car- 


rier, which was attached to a 2-ton “Caterpillar” tractor. 


The demonstration, in which the 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., of San Leandro, Calif., co-operated, was attended by representatives 

of the United States Forest Service, manufacturers, bankers and others, who were all inter- 

ested in seeing how the Hoxie device was utilized to advantage. This carrier travels along a 

cable and will pass over supporting wires—a problem that has bothered inventors for a long 

time, and it looks as though this carrier would develop into something of importance in log- 
ging, according to those who should know 





labor, gasoline and grease supplies, deprecia- 
tion, insurance, rent, wages of driver and 
helper, and liability insurance. The chart 
itself is here reproduced, All figures given 
are averages: , 


Twenty-one 5-Ton Trucks 


Percent 
In- 

1927 1928 crease 

Miles Covered per Day.... 42.06 38.80 — 
Cost per Truck-Mile...... $ .592 $ .664 12 
Cost per Thousand Feet... 1.76 2.20 25 
Cost per Day to Operate.. 24.90 25.76 3 

Thirty-five Light Trucks 

Miles Covered per Day... 39.8 38.8 —2% 
Cost per Truck-Mile...... $ .817 $ .807 —3 
Cost per Thousand Feet.. 3.46 3.31 -—4 
Cost per Day to Operate... 12.62 11.91 —6 


trailers. A further incentive to this is the 
old saying that “A horse can pull much 
more than he can earry.” It has been 
shown that in addition to carrying its rated 
capacity a truck can pull twice that ca- 
pacity. This means that a ton truck can 
transport three tons, and a 3-ton truck can 
transport nine tons. This plan is compli- 
cated, however, by other laws limiting the 
over-all length of truck trains. The prob- 
lem is, accordingly, to use each truck and 
trailer to its maximum capacity. 


Load distribution here plays a big part. 
In four-wheel trailers the load is distributed 
equally between the front and rear axles, 
and therefore the front and rear tires can 
be of the same size. In semi-trailers, how- 


WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson’s Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 


SPRINGFIELD. NEW JERSEY 











Office head- Specialized 
uarters for the "4 Office buildings, 
umber Indus- § designed and 
try, all Trans- ¥ built expressly 


portation lines, 
and Govern- 
ment agencies 
of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


to serve the 
's of busi- 
ness, commer- 
cial and indus- 
i trial concerns. 





At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 
exporting and importing firms. 


Metropolitan Building Company | 
1301 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 
mete 


FIGURE 
Any House 


in he, Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbelicev- 
able, but it’s true. 


We will send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon J 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St. ] 
Chicago, Illinois. 





























| 
| Send “Automatic Building Costs." After 10 days I | 
| will either return the book by parcel post insured or 

remit $15 in full payment. | 


* Subject to approval of the management. 
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Lutcher 8 Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 














CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 








Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 





















Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


———$——— 


Hardwoods 


O Plain and Quartered 
Uniform Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 





























MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray GRobinson 
Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


ever, a greater portion of the trailer weight 
and its nay load is generally carried on the 
trailer wheels at the rear than on the fifth 
wheel mounted over the truck rear axle. 
Load dstribution of semi-trailers is calcu- 
lated in practically the same manner as is 
that of a truck. 

Concerning tires, the article says: 

“It is highly desirable to equalize the 
tire loads between trucks and trailers, espe- 
cially when pneumatic tires are used, so 
that the same size tire can be used inter- 
changeably throughout. This will generally 
mean single fronts and dual rears on the 
truck or tractor with duals on the semi- 
trailer and duals both front and rear on the 
four-wheel trailers. It is usually a mistake 
to equip the truck with pneumatics and the 
trailer with solids, or vice versa, as the 
speed of the train is limited to approximately 
20 miles per hour by the solid tires in the 
train. 

“Legislation in the various States seems 
to be gradually driving the solid tire from 
the highways and this appears to be more 
or less justifiable, except in special cases, 
not only from the standpoint of highway 
conservation, but from that of the truck 
owner's cost sheets as well.’’ 

In determining the tractive effort which 
a given truck is capable of exerting, a trac- 
tion dynamometer is necessary for accurate 
results. This consists of a specially built 
two or four-wheel trailer provided with 
brakes and instruments for determination of 
the pull exerted by the truck in moving the 
dynamometer. 

Many lumbermen, however, do not have 
access to such a machine, so another method 
of calculating the tractive power is often 
used, for the purposes of comparing one 
truck with another, or for estimating the 
pulling ability of a truck in the absence of 
engine power curves. This method is based 
on the engine’s piston displacement. The 
formula assumes that the engine will de- 
velop its maximum torque, of approximately 


6% inch-pounds per cubic inch of piston dis- 
placement, at a piston speed of 1,000 feet 
per minute. 


Let: 12.15—A Constant Value,, involving 
torque per cu. in. displacement, 
also mechanical efficiency, etc. 

D =Piston Displacement 

R, Transmission Reduction 

Re=Rear Axle Reduction 

d =—Nominal Tire Diameter 
12.15xDxR,xRe 





Then: TA== 





d 
And inserting the values for the standard 
Model HS-74 International, 
12.15x390x8.98x7.85 
TA= —==8,350 lb. 
40 

This figure is greater than that obtained 
when using the actual torque developed, but 
in the higher transmission speeds this dif- 
ference decreases to a negligible value. The 
great advantage of this method of calculat- 
ing tractive effort lies in the fact that the 
factors involved are always available for 
any truck. 

In determining the total train weight that 
can be pulled by the truck, these calcula- 
tions should be based on the direct trans- 
mission speed, as that is the speed in which 
95 percent of the work is done on the high- 
way. Transmission speeds must be consid- 
ered for the hard pulls through soft roads 
and up hills. 

The article continues: 

“Tractive resistance, or the tractive effort 
required must also be considered; 30 lb. for 
each ton of train weight for level macadam; 
50 lb. for level gravel, and 100 lb. on sand 
or dirt road may be considered the tractive 
resistance due to the type of road. For each 
percent of grade encountered, 20 lb. per ton 
of. train weight should be added to the road 
resistance given above. These figures will 
provide a good margin of safety.” 
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JOSBPH NATHAN TEAL, a man who 
fought more legal battles for the lumber men 
of the Pacific Northwest than anyone else, 
by a wide margin, died Saturday morning, 
May 25, at the Good Samaritan hospital, Port- 
land, Ore., after a long illness. He was a 
native son of Oregon and one of that State’s 
foremost citizens. About a year ago, Mr. 
Teal was critically ill, but recovered sufficient- 
ly to return to his office for some time. He 
was 71 years of age. He is survived by a 
widow and one daughter, Mrs. Carleton Betts, 
of New York City; two brothers, Henry Teal 
of Portland, Ore., and George C. Teal of 
Seattle, and one sister, Miss Helen Teal, in 
California. Mr. Teal was admitted to the bar 
in 1884 and had an active career both in pri- 
vate practice and in participation in public 
affairs. Two things dear to his heart were 
the utilization of the Columbia River for 
navigation and equitable adjustment of freight 
rates. It was in connection with the latter 
that he acted as counsel for the lumber in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest in nearly all 
the important cases that have been up before 
the courts or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission during the past 25 years. He was 
attorney for the Portland Traffic and Trans- 
portation Association and the Willamette 
Valley Lumber Manufacturers’ association 
and was affiliated with many organizations 
having for their purpose conservation of nat- 
ural resources. He knew rata structures, 
probably better than any other man. He was 
born in Bugene. Ore., Sept. 24, 1858. As a 
young lawyer he was connected with the 
0.-W. R. N. company and thus became 
first interested in rate matters. As a young 
man he was also a cowboy. He drove cattle 
from the old “T” ranch in central Oregon 
as far east as Cheyenne, Wyo. 


ALLEN <A. WILKINSON, widely-known 
lumber dealer of Indianapolis, Ind., and a 
leader in civie enterprises in that city, died 
recently at his home there. Impaired health 
resulting from an illness a year ago was 
said to have been a contributing factor to 
his inability to rally from the effects of a 
cold. Until the week prior to his death he 
was actively in charge of the Allen A. Wil- 
kinson Lumber Co., of which he was pres- 
ident. Following funeral services at the resi- 
dence, the body was taken to a vault to be 
kept until completion of a mausoleum at Ox- 
ford, Ohio. Active pallbearers, all former 
associates of Mr. Wilkinson, were Walter R. 
Foltz. J. R. Goetcheus, Charles T. Lee, Charles 
L. Sechaab, Al Koesters and Clarence Taylor. 
Honorary pallbearers included some of the 
best known men of Indianapolis. Among them 
was Judge Albert B. Anderson, former judge 
of the United States district court in In- 
dianapolis and now judge of the United States 


circuit court of appeals in Chicago. Mr. Wil- 
kinson lived in Oxford, Ohio, for several years 
before going to Indianapolis. He was a mem- 
ber of several fraternal orders and was an 
active worker of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, serving this year on the committee 
on civic affairs. He formerly was a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce. He was a 
director of the Indianapolis chapter of the 
American Red Cross and a member of the 
board of the department of community wel- 
fare. He held memberships in the University 
Club, Indianapolis Athletic Club, Columbia 
Club, Woodstock Club, Meridian Hills Coun- 
try Club and the Highland Golf and Country 
Club, all of Indianapolis. 

He always had taken an active part in the 
work of organized lumber interests and was 
a well-known figure in both. the _ retailers’ 
conventions and those of the hardwood asso- 
ciation. He generally was a member of the 
committee on arrangements for the annual 
banquet of the retailers’ organization, during 
which timie the manufacturing and jobbing 
interests are hosts to the retailers. 

Of English descent. Mr. Wilkinson was 
born in High Falls, N. Y. After attending 
a business college there, he moved to Oxford, 
Ohio, with his parénts when seventeen years 
old. Following in line of his father’s trade, 
he went to Muncie, Ind., in the early eighties 
and established a mercartile store. He mar- 
ried Ann L. Greer of Oxford in 1892. In 
the same year they moved to Indianapolis, 
where Mr. Wilkinson became secretary-treas- 
urer of the Greer Lumber Co., operated by 
his brother-in-law, S. R. Greer. The company 
name later was changed to the Greer-Wil- 
kinson Lumber Company. When Mr. Wil- 
kinson acquired the controlling interest, the 
name of the company was changed to the 
Allen A. Witkinson Co., now one of the largest 
lumber concerns in Indiana and operating 36 
branches and several mills in the State. 

Mr. Wilkinson leaves a widow, a brother, 
a sister, and several nephews and nieces. 


CHARLES CHASE, prominent banker and 
business man of Warren County, Pennsylva- 
nia, died at his home in Russell on May 24, 
aged 96. He was the owner of thousands of 
acres of timber land in Warren, Forest, Craw- 
ford, McKean, Elk ani Venango counties, and 
this estate he nad a.iministered vince the 
death of his former associate, L. F. Watson. 
He was mentally and physically in excellent 
health until three weeks ago, when he con- 
tracted a severe cold. Mr. Chase was born 
in Pine Grove township, Warren County, in 
a log house. In 1858 he was married to Eme- 
line Briggs, of Russell, who died in February, 
1907. He was one of the original stockholders 
of the Warren National Bank and a director 
almost from its opening in 1892. He was 
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for many yeaTs a member of the Conewango 
Club of Warren and also of the Odd Fellows. 
A year ago he was given a “60-year jewel” 


by the latter organization, having joined it - 


in December, 1867. Until two years ago he 
made annual trips to the Canadian wilds with 
the Conewango Fishing Club. He is survived 
by two daughters: Miss Medora Chase, at 
home, and Mrs. Belle A. Putnam, of Warren. 

W. O. HOFFMAN, head of the Hoffman 
Lumber Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis., and pres- 
ident of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Co., died in the Madison General Hos- 
pital, at Madison, Wis., at the age of 60, from 
complications which set in following an oper- 
ation. Besides his lumber business Mr. Hoff- 
man was very active in civic and political 
affairs, in the management of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Atkinson and was in- 
terested at various times in other local 
enterprises. He had lived at Fort Atkinson 
throughout his lifetime. Besides his wife, he 
is survived by a daughter, Irene, and a son, 
Harry W., who is vice president of the Hoff- 
man Lumber Co. His funeral took place at 
Fort Atkinson, May 28, under auspices of 
the Fort Atkinson Masonic lodge and the 
Knight Templars as escort of honor. Lum- 
bermen from Wisconsin and neighboring 
states attended, among them Don S. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the insurance organiza- 
tion, and the following directors: H. D. Sni- 
der, Kilbourn; C. W. Allen, Berlin; H. L. 
Meyer, Hilbert; H. E. Beckwith, Chetek; F.. D. 
Abell, Waukesha and J. H. Koltes, Waunakee. 


HENRY F. HOLE, father of Elmer C. Hole, 
secretary and manager of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, died at his home in Fairbury, Neb., 
Monday, May 27, at the age of 87. He was 
born in Havana, Ill., April, 1842 and served 
in the Union Army through the Civil War. 
Mr. Hole moved to Fairbury, Neb., in 1870 
and had lived there ever since. He first en- 
gaged in farming but a short time later en- 
tered the milling business. Still later he 
went into the banking business and was 
eashier of the Harbine Bank, of Fairbury, 
until his retirement several years ago. Mr. 
Hole was one of the last members of the 
G. A. R. in his county and on every Memorial 
Day for years had read the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress to the people of the community gath- 
ered for the day’s services. He had been 
asked to read it again this year and had 
hoped to be able to do so. A widow and 
seven children, four sons and three daughters 
survive, all of them being present at the 
funeral which was held Wednesday, May 29, 
with burial near Fairbury. 





FRANK W. GRUBB, president of the Frank 
W. Grubb & Sons Lumber Co., Wilmington, 
Del., and widely known in Philadelphia, died 
Sunday, May 26, one day after his fifty-second 
birthday anniversary. Mr. Grubb was a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, the Red Men, and Ancient Order of 
United Workmen. For a number of years he 
was choir leader at the Asbury Methodist 
Church and later at the Richardson Park 
M. E. Church. He is survived by his widow, 
three sons and a brother. 


WILLIAM LINDSAY LECK, aged 62, one of 
the pioneer logging operators of Grays Har- 
bor, died May 20 at the Hoquiam General 
Hospital, Hoquiam, Wash., after an illness of 
two years. He was formerly associated with 
the late Henry Bale in the Bale & Leck Log- 
ging Co. Since 1924 he had been identified 
with the Workman Creek Logging Co. at 
Elma, Wash. For many years he was super- 
intendent of the Lytle Logging Co. He went 
to Grays Harbor about 1896. Mr. Leck is 
survived by his widow, Mary M. Leck, and 
two daughters. 


A. WARNER OLSEN, well known lumber 
salesman of the Pittsburgh section, died very 
suddenly at his home, 6312 Stanton Ave., E.E., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Friday morning, May 17. 
Mr. Olsen was 44 years old. He was born in 
Camden, N. J., and had been in the lumber 
business in Pittsburgh more than twenty 
years. His widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Pyle Olsen, 
survives, with his mother, one sister and one 
brother, all living in Bridgeport, Conn. 


MRS. MARY HAUXHURST INGRAM, wi- 
dow of Charles F. Ingram, pioneer Wisconsin 
lumberman, died May 25 in Eau Claire, Wis., 
following a stroke of paralysis. She was 60 
years old and had lived there nearly all of 
her life. Her husband, who died several years 
ago, was a son of Orrin K. Ingram, who made 
millions in the early days of Wisconsin lum- 
ber, and who endowed the beautiful Ingram 
Memorial Church at Washington, D. C 


THOMAS MORGAN, who for many years 
was interested in the Ninemore and Morgan 
Lumber Mill at Helsing Junction, Wash., died 
at’his home there last week at the age of 70. 
Mr. Morgan was very well known on Grays 
Harbor. 


GLENN M. TUCKER, who had passed his 
one hundredth birthday on Sunday, May 18, 
died Wednesday, May 22, at Steep Falls, Me. 
Mr. Tucker had been one of the most exten- 


sive timber operators in his section of Maine. 
He leaves three sons and two daughters. 


REGINALD GRANT, who was associated 
with his father, Harry Grant, in the building, 
contracting and planing mill business at Col- 
borne, Ont., died on May 14, aged 24. He 
is survived by his widow and two children, 
also by his parents and two sisters. 


Trouble and Litigation 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., May 27.—The 
Gallinger & Sons’ Corporation, millwork and 
retail lumber, has filed a bankruptcy petition. 
First meeting of creditors is scheduled for 
May 23 at Lockport. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 27.—Following 
a meeting of the principal local creditors of 
the Highland Lumber & Construction Co., 
Bessemer, Ala., a creditors’ committee has 
been selected to handle through the trustee, 
W. W. Hollingsworth, president of the City 
National Bank, the closing up or working out 
of the affairs of the firm. Slow collections, 
with a lot of assets tied up in real estate, 
machinery and equipment, Herbert Kyser, 
owner of the business, states, are responsible 
for this action. Formation of another com- 
pany to take over the operation will be sug- 
gested to the general creditors, according to 
Mr. Kyser. 


TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 


National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. The trade-marks have recent- 
ly been passed for publication by the United 
States Patent Office and are in line for early 
registration unless opposition is filed. For 
further information address National Trade- 
mark Co. 

As an additional feature to its readers, this 
journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search free of charge on any mark they may 
contemplate adopting or registering. You may 
communicate with the editor of this depart- 
ment, or send your inquiry direct to the Na- 
tional Trade-mark Co., stating that you are a 
reader of this journal. 


“MG,” No. 280,184—McDonald, Gattie & 
Co. (Inc.), Portland, Ore. For lumber. 


“USG,” No. 280,157—United States Gypsum 
Co., Chicago. For plaster, tile, and wall board. 


“MixtTone,” No. 263,619—The Richardson 
Roofing Co., Boston, Mass. For composition 
shingles, 


“LincoLn,” No. 280,271—Harry Palu, New 
York City. For weather strips and screens for 
windows, doors, and porches. 


“2 Pen Creo 8,” No. 279,173—Pensacola 
Creosoting Co., Pensacola, Fla. For creosoted 
piling and poles. 


“BUNKALOwW,” No. 279,063—Silocto Products 
(Ltd.), Victoria, B. C., Can. For ready-cut 
portable, and semi-permanent buildings and 
ready-cut and portable lumber. 


“Sitocto,” No. 278,491 — Silocto Products 
(Ltd.), Victoria, B. C., Can. For garages, 
chicken houses, ready-cut and portable lumber. 


“SiLoctocon,” No. 278,492—Silocto Products 
(Ltd.), Victoria, B. C., Can. For garages, 
chicken houses, ready-cut and portable lumber. 


“A, B. T.,” No. 278,888—Asbestile ‘(Societe 
Anonyme), Brussels, Belgium. For shingles, 
ridge rolls, and corrugated sheets used for 
roofing. 





Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has risen to 
96.5 for the week ended May 22, 1929, from 
96.1 for the week ended May 15, 1929. 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C, L. 
of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH- SOFT ELM 

Try HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
S = “Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


Mais = Lumber Co. 


WIS. 


























A Brand to 
Tie to- 


Peerless) 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


Plow 


manufactured .according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Poles, Ties and 
Hemlock Tan Bark. Also yw | manufacturers of 
Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


The Northwestern CooperageJ 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chienee Office: N. J. a Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINEL and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 

Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 

and Box Shooks from SAGIN. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


awe Mouldings 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
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O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 








JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, 
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Think of the sales getting in- 
ducement of being able to say to 
your customers, “The Home WE 
offer you is backed by a specifica- 
tion protection policy which 
guarantees you in black and white 
that materials and construction 
will be exactly as represented.” 

You can do this by using the 
Specification Protection Policy 
illustrated above. This covers the 
history of the home from the 
excavation of the foundation, 
thru every) step in construction, 
to the finished job. 

In selling his home the owner 
has a decided advantage in that 
this policy gives him definite, 
convincing proof to offer buyers 
regarding all materials and con- 
struction. 

Customer confidence in you is 
half the sales battle. This policy 
creates it. Start offering a Pro- 
tection Policy today with every 
house bill you sell. You'll find 
this idea worth real dollars and 
cents in the extra business it’ll 
bring you. SEND NO MONEY! 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON. 
soe eeeee 28 @ee 2 = «= 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send us on approval sample ‘Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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News Notes from Ame 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 28.—Both W. A. Ellinger and Norman 
E. Boucher, secretaries of the Northern Pine 
and the Northern White Cedar associations, 
respectively, report business better than usual 
this year. 

A report issued by the cedar association 
shows that sales have been one-third greater 
than for a corresponding period in 1928. The 
biggest increase was in sales of 7-foot posts, 
while 30-foot poles rank second. Gains were 
general all along the line, however. At pres- 
ent inquiries are coming in steadily and prices 
remain firm. Stocks are in good condition, 
4- and 5-inch posts being the only short items. 

Thus far in 1929 both shipments and pro- 
duction of northern pine have been exceeded 
by sales. Rush orders from retailers feature 
the market, with a steady demand from in- 
dustrial buyers. Railroads and box factories 
are taking a good volume. A backward sea- 
son continues to hold up orders in the large 
cities to an appreciable extent. Prices are 
unchanged and firm. The sash and door mar- 
ket feels the effect of unseasonable weather. 

Four cars of lumber are on the tracks of 
the Minnesota Transfer Railway Co. awaiting 
disposition, as compared with ten last week, 
while there are six cars of transit shingles 
as compared with four last week. This is a 
reversal from last week’s situation, when 
there were more cars of lumber awaiting 
disposition than of shingles. 

S. L. Coy, president of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and manager of 
the lumber division of the Northwest Paper 
Co. at Cloquet, was a recent Minneapolis visi- 
tor, coming for a conference with Secretary 


ence Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May 28.—Much optimism prevails among 
wholesalers. Home building had fallen off a 
little in the latter part of April, but this was 
said to be only a seasonable let-up, and volume 
is again picking up. Low prices in southern 
pine continue to prevail. No, 2 ¢ommon and 
better dimension and inch No. 2 roofers seem 
to have been bought in large quantities, at 
prices that are rather discouraging to the 
mills. The.country yards have felt the urge 
of buying, and the wholesalers feel that all 
the retailers need is a little good weather. 
One of the bright spots in the Pittsburgh 
district is that there is a greater demand for 
Idaho white and Pondosa pines, as well as 
California white and sugar pines, and at price 
levels that are being well maintained. 


New York, N. Y. 


May 27.—Prices on all lumber are a shade 
firmer than they were a week ago, but with 
no definite upturn reported from any source. 
There was fairly active buying of lumber re- 
ported by some wholesalers, but most firms 
indicated that business had been nothing to 
boast of. Retail yards perhaps were busier 
last week than at any other time during the 
spring, and a few reported that they had all 
the business they could conveniently care for. 
Yards in the city proper, especially those 
that cater to the needs of large concerns in 
the business districts, all reported they were 
very busy. A trip out Long Island way as far 
as Babylon brought the information that the 
yards are fairly active. None are well 
stocked. 

T. Yeoman Williams, of the League of In- 
dustrial Rights, addressed a board meeting of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association last 
Friday afternoon on the present state of trade 
unionism, 

The Niylta Club began its summer vacation 
season after last Friday night’s meeting. The 
club will resume its regular sessions in Octo- 
ber. Arthur Delroy entertained the members 
last Friday with “character readings from the 
hand.” 

Capt. M. W. Haney, of the William Schuete 
Co. is en route to the West Coast, where he 
will visit mills in the Spokane and Vancouver 


areas. Capt. Haney stopped in Pittsburgh for 


a day or two. 
W. G. Ramshaw, president Southwest Lum- 


. 


ber Sales Corporation, of Albuquerque, N. M., 
has been in New York to confer with Patchell 
and McCoy, 11 West Forty-second Street. 

R. J. Oliver, wholesaler, is spending some 
time in Florida on business. 

C, R. Johnson, president Union Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, recently visited William R. 
Morris at the firm’s New York headquarters. 

W. S. Nurenburg, manager local office 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, is on a trip to 
the company’s headquarters. 

Leslie J. Campbell is the recently appointed 
New York representative of the Mount Emily 
Lumber Co., la Grande, Ore. He was formerly 
with the Eastern Oregon Pondosa Sales Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 27.—Lumber prices continued strong 
this week, with brisk demand for the southern 
pines. The North Carolina pine flooring was 
affected by the influx of ‘heavy shipments, and 
{#x2%-inch flat grain dropped $1 to $45. Air 
dried No. 2 roofers were lowered in price, 
reductions ranging from $1 to $1.50. 

The Lumbermen’s Golf Club held its May 
meet last week on the ideal Aronimink course, 
when the honors of the tournament went to 
the following: Gordon T. Winagle, first prize; 
Jno. I. Coulbourn, second; Fred A. Stamler, 
third; Thomas R. Marshall, fourth. The match 
was followed by dinner in the Aronimink 
Country Club. 

E. Frank Pine, prominent lumber retailer of 
Blackwood, N. J., has been endorsed by the 
Republican organization of Camden County 
for sheriff, and his election is practically as- 


sured. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Miay 27.—The Southern Manufacturing Co., 
of Gadsden, received the millwork contract 
from Batson-Cook Co., West Point, Ga., for 
the 390 houses to be erected by the latter 
company for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
at Rockmart, Ga. This contract included all 
door and window frames, door and window 
trim, moldings and hardware for a complete 
job. Shipping is to start shortly. 

A report comes from Athens, Ala., of the 
serious injury of P. W. Hendricks, sr., lum- 
berman and capitalist, at Belle Mina, Ala. The 
accident happened when Mr. Hendricks was 
thrown from a mule he was riding. 


Norfolk, Va. 


May 27.—There has ‘been no improvement in 
demand for North Carolina pine, and volume 
has been rather disappointing. The retail yards 
have been putting out quite a bit of stock 
but have refrained from buying. It is felt 
now that prices have about hit the bottom, 
for doubtless the mills would curtail rather 
than accept less. There is quite a bit of re- 
pairing being done but new building opera- 
tions are falling behind. 

There has been a fair demand for edge 4/4 
No. 2 and better, band sawn, but circular 
sawn is slow. 
Edige 4/4 No. 3 has been moving a little better 
but is far from active. No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths, band sawn, rough and dressed, 
have been moving a little better, and many 
mills are oversold on 10- and 12-inch widths. 
No. 2 and better 4/4x4-inch circular stock is 
moving better, but 6-, 8,- 10- and 12-inch are 
rather hard to sell. Low offers are generally 
refused. No. 3 4/4 stock widths continue to 
move rather slowly. No. 2 and better 5/4 and 
thicker have been quiet and the same is true 
of 4/4 bark strips and miscuts. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, has 
been moving slowly but there has been an 
improvement in sales of dressed and resawn 
stock, and inquiries for kiln and air dried 
are picking up. Box makers are well supplied 
and northern plants are depending on car- 
goes, prices on which are much lower than 
those of rail shipments. Low offers are being 
made on air dried edge box. Edge 4/4 No. 2 
box has been moving a little better, resawn 
rough, and dressed and resawn. No. 1 4/4 
stock box has not been really active, Box 
makers have offered as low as $22.50, Norfolk 


Prices are holding steady. ~ 
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ricas Lumber Centers 


for 6-inch. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been 
moving better, rough and dressed, and prices 
are a little stronger. Edge box, 5/ and 6/4, 
has been quiet, but there is a rather good 
demand for 5/4 stock box worked into roofers, 
also D4S. Box bark strips 4/4 are moving 
well and price is steady. There is a rather 
good demand for low grade cypress worked 
into: roofers’and other items. 

There has been a better sale for mixed cars 
of flooring and other dressed items as well 
as straight cars of 2%- and 3%-inch face 
No. 2 and better flooring. The mixed car 
orders are bringing good prices, but straight 
cars are weak. Kiln dried roofers are moving 
fairly well and there has beeen a slight im- 
provement in demand for 6-inch air-dried roof- 
ers. These can now be bought at $18, f. o. b. 
ears Georgia main line rate. Much air dried 
is being offered, but mills seem to have 
stopped offering concessions and are consider- 
ing curtailment. 


Shreveport, La. 


May 27.—There has been so much rain the 
last two weeks that transit cars of pine have 
been very largely taken off the sales lists. 
With this “distress” lumber out of the way, 
there ought to be a stiffening of-prices on 
straight carloads. Up till a couple of weeks 
ago a retail dealer could get straight cars of 
almost anything he wanted in random dimen- 
sion, center matched and shiplap; but continu- 
ous rains having made it impossible for smaller 
units to ship, the dealers have been compelled 
to go to the better equipped mills and pay a 
little better price. While there has not been 
any appreciable advance, the market is fairly 
steady. Even the somewhat larger units have 
been handicapped by the bad weather, and the 
filling of orders has been slowed down consid- 
erably. Air drying has been retarded, and it is 
difficult to get shipments out on time. Local 
demand is below expectations. 

Demand is fairly good for what hardwood 
stocks this section has to offer, Many blocks 
are slow in being shipped, after sale has been 
made, as the hardwood graders can not work 
in the rain, and piles can not be uncovered in 
this kind of weather. 


Warren, Ark. 


May 27.—Orders booked by Arkansas soft 
Pine mills this week show an increase over 
those of last week. Prices continue to hold 
very firm. Shipments this month will exceed 
actual production at practically all the’ mills. 
Orders booked by most mills are close to or 
equal to shipments. Heavy shipments have 
depleted available stocks and a number of 
items are not available for prompt loading. 
Some lengths of B & better flat grain flooring 
are extremely scarce, and several mills are 
sold up on 1x3-inch B & better edge grain 
flooring, though there is plenty of C. Sup- 
Plies of 18- and 20-foot No. 1 fencing and 
boards, also of C grade, are very scarce. No. 
1 ceiling, 5%x4-inch, is in limited supply, espe- 
cially in long lengths. Most mills are un- 
willing to accept orders for long lengths of 
drop siding, except in‘pattern 117. Stock of 
ear siding, No. 1 and 2, 1x4- and 6-inch, is 
very limited, being largely accumulated from 
running B & better. Recent sales of car sid- 
ing were at $44 and $45 for 1x4- and 6-inch, 
10-foot B & better, and $47.50 to $48.50 for 
94foot. No. 2 fencing is a little more plenti- 
ful, and 8- and 10-inch No. 2 boards are in 
surplus, while some lengths are available in 
12-inch, In No. 3, the 4-inch is scarce, but 6- 
and 8-inch are available, while some mills are 
oversold on 10-inch and surplus of 12-inch has 
been cleaned up. Nos. 1 and 2 dimension are 
a little more plentiful, though two or three 
large mills are not yet accepting orders for 
2x4-,.6- and 8-inch, Stocks of No. 1 dimen- 
sion in 10-, 18- and 20-foot lengths are some- 
what limited. Unfavorable logging conditions 
make mills unwilling to book-orders' for long 
dimension. Most Arkansas mills stay sold up 
on No. 1 lath at $4.60 to $5, mill, and No. 2 
are sold ahead of actual production at $3.50, 
mill. Mills continue to be well supplied with 
orders for finish, casing, base and moldings. 


Stocks of these items have been greatly re- 
duced. The small mills have been able to 
make some progress in spite of unfavorable 
weather, and are offering considerable dimen- 
sion, but their stocks are fairly well covered 
by orders, and very little is being placed in 
transit, except by St. Louis and Chicago 
wholesale firms. 


Macon, Ga. 


May 27.—Roofer manufacturers throughout 
this territory agree that business is picking 
up. Last week’s sales were in excess of those 
of the week before, and far ahead of the total 
for the week before that. While most of the 
orders are coming in from the East, a number 
of mills are selling practically their entire 
output in Georgia, South Carolina and Ala- 
bama, where big development projects are 
under way. There has been no material 
change in prices, the market appearing to be 
firm at $18 and $19. There appears to be no 
effort to increase production. It has been 
‘below normal all year, manufacturers appar- 
ently believing that the curtailment of pro- 
duction will in time bring an advance in the 
price. 

Longleaf manufacturers are having a steady 
volume of business that is up to the average 
of the last few weeks. Not only is there a 
good demand in the Southeast, but there ap- 
pears to be an increasing demand from the 
Bast. No material change in prices has been 
reported, Weather conditions have been satis- 
factory for logging and work at the mills. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


May 25.—All British Columbia mills have 
entered into a general curtailment program. 
Mill order files are in very good shape. A 
considerable amount of cutting business has 
been booked up during the last week, and 
everyone is in high hopes that the good order 
files carried by nearly all mills, coupled with 
curtailment, will result in a strengthening of 
prices for early June and July. Freight rates 
to Japan and the United Kingdom and Con- 
tinent have shown a decided strengthening 
during the last week. The mills here are in 
fairly goood position regarding Atlantic sea- 
board orders and stocks, and are waiting for 
improvement in price before taking on much 
new business. Shipments to the Bast to date 
have been about the same as last year’s, but 
at a better price, and the movement is being 
held down so that supply can be kept bal- 
anced with demand, 


Bogalusa, La. 


May 27.—Total contributions to the Sullivan 
memorial fund now exceed $9,000. Employees 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. have sub- 
scribed 100 percent to the fund, W. A. Chan- 
dler, superintendent of the plant, said. A 
contribution of $250 was received from the 
New Orleans Publishers’ Association. The 
showing of historical films of Bogalusa at 
special matinees is expected to add consider- 
ably to the donations for the establishment 
of a manual training school in memory of the 
late Col. W. H. Sullivan. Some of these films 
will show intimate glimpses of the late Col. 
Sullivan and of his late wife, Mrs. Ellarose 
Salmen Sullivan. 

More than 200 members of the Employee 
Stockholders’ Club of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. attended a get-together meeting 
at the Y. M. C. A. W. A. Chandler, president, 
presided and made a short talk. Col. A. C. 
Goodyear, president of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., also made a short talk in which 
he emphasized:the importance of putting in- 
terest in one’s work, and stressed the part the 
employees have played in the success of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. Merit badges 
were awarded, 

Col. A. C, Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y.; who 
has been looking after business interests here 
for the last ten days, and M. E. Olmsted, of 
San Francisco, Calif., in charge of redwood 
operations on the West Coast, who has been 
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Pacific States 
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Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock 
and Red Cedar products 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
8. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jas. A. Harrison, P. O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, 


. 
Frank Probst, P. O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
A. J Denver, Colo. 
4 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








Here’s the Place to Buy— 





Flooring Finish 
Soft Yellow citing Moulding 
F i Ceiling Thick Clears 
m Factory & Industrial Stock 
Fir Plywood 
Try Our CEDAR 
SPRUCE WESTERN 
HEMLOCK PINE 
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turning out immense quanti- 

ties of Yard Stock, Shed 

— Shop and Factory Lum- 
er. 


be, you'll find us ready to give 
you 


Glendale Lumber Co. 





SULLIVAN + 
LUMBER CoO. 
Portland, Oregon 














BigValue Woods 


Our brand new mill is now 


Whatever your needs may 


BETTER LUMBER 
and 
BETTER SERVICE 


Try us on your next order 





Glendale, Ore. 





HIGH LNE STRUCTURAL __ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Uniformly Dependable. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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OU must not confuse 

it with the Cedar 
family because it absolutely has 
the peculiar preservative oil, the 

same fibre and other characteris- 
tics of the well known Cypress 
family. This wonderful specialty 
wood is rather light, strong for its 
weight, pliable; has a fine, even, 
straight grain. It is easily worked 
and finishes satiny emooth. 





If you are not thoroughly 
famikiar with this big 4 
value wood and its ¢ 

many uses, write J 
now for a sample 
and full partic- 4 
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hin. ome — Lumber Exchange. 


CAR CARGO 





Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - RAYMOND, WASH. 

General Sales Office: POR TLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 

Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 


‘ 




















KILN DRIED 

St ont oN 

In Straight 

oon with 
FIR UPPERS 


EN ee ts 
EVERETT Lumber Co. 














Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew pe ublication covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 
els, doors, sash, blinas, and win 
ames, etc., etc. for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (444 x 6%4"") $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














visiting friends, have returned to their respec- 
tive homes. 

D. T. Cushing, general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., has been appointed as a 
member of the special committee on arrange- 
ments for the sixth district, for the first an- 
nual business tour of the Louisiana Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Denver, Colo. 


May 27.—Demand for lumber showed an in- 
crease last week, as summer weather has ar- 
rived. Retailers in the country districts of 
the State find trade expanding and they are 
buying. Sales of lumber are. good in Denver, 
as well as in the other larger cities of the 


State. Wholesalers look forward to good busi- 
ness, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


May 25.—Production of the lumber mills in 
the Tacoma district is being reduced. The 
average production of all except a few of the 
mills apparently is to be cut by about 25 per- 
cent, as most of them plan to reduce their 
operating time by about one week. Word from 
Grays Harbor mills and others in southwest 
Washington indicates that a similar ‘course 
will be pursued until the market shows signs 
of definite improvement. 

The Tacoma employees wood promotion 
committee is planning an extensive campaign. 
It intends to make a big display of products 
at the western Washington fair, which will 
be held in Puyallup in the fall. In Tacoma 
it is planning to get improvement clubs and 
other civic bodies behind a movement to fur- 
ther in their own districts the use of wood 
in construction. 

The Tacoma city council has authorized the 
commissioner of public utilities to take out 
membership in the Washington Forest Fire 
Association, to insure protection for the city’s 
timber lands lying on Lake Cushman, where 
the city has a large project. 


Seattle, Wash. 


May 25.—The repair car material market, 
which fills the summer gap in rail orders, 
appears to be shaping up normally. 

E. J. Sealey, of the Fred A. England Lum- 
ber Co., wholesaler, reports Iowa, Indiana, 
Michigan and Illinois the most active in the 
market. Texas, North Carolina and Okla- 
homa are quiet. 

A heavy rain, which was general Thursday 
night over Washington, has for the time be- 
ing eliminated the fire hazard. Logging op- 
erators have been on edge the last week, as 
a number of fires had broken out when the 
rain intervened. 

The Lumber Buyers’ Club met at the Ho- 
tel Winthrop, Tacoma, on May 24. The meet- 
ing was strictly a business one. The club 
is now meeting semi-monthly, usually at the 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 

“We are specializing in heavy shingles and 
shakes, for which there is a growing de- 
mand,” said C. E. Putnam, of the Coast Cedar 
Shingle Co. “All over the country there is 
a demand for better roofing. We also find 
our Fitite cedar shakes much in demand for 
sidewall use. We are manufacturing shin- 
gles as thick as one inch at the butt.” 

J. W. Berry, president Golden Belt Lum- 
ber Co., retail yard owner of Manhattan, 
Kan., spent two days in Seattle last week. 
After visiting his son in Portland ‘he will 
go to Morton, Wash., to see the large hem- 
lock timbers manufactured there by the C. 
A. Mauk Lumber Co. W. A. Duncan, of the 
company, will go with him. Mr. Berry in- 
tends to go to California. He reports busi- 
ness good, especially in western Kansas. He 
has been in the lumber business for 43 years. 
He is an old friend of John D. Collins, well 
known Seattle wholesaler. 

R. V. Porter, of the Hawkeye Lumber Co., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, retail yard operator, is in 
Seattle visiting with Harry L. Northrup, west- 
ern representative. His itinerary includes 
side trips to Vancouver Island and eastern 
Washington. Mr. Northrup is accompanying 
him on these trips. Mr. Porter said yards 
are carrying larger stocks. Farmers are not 
buying yet, but he expects this business to 
open up in a few weeks. 

Julius Krueger, of the Krueger-Broughton 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, manufacturer and 
wholesaler, while visiting in California, took 
a side trip to Washington by automobile. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Krueger. 


R. W. Condon, resident agent of the Puget 
Sound division of the Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co., is scheduled to return to Seattle 
Monday. He is Republican national commit- 
teeman, and has been in Washington, D. C., 
for several weeks in the interests of the 
lumber and shingle tariffs. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


May 27.—Factors in the southern pine trade 
here predict that higher prices will prevail, 
as the result of an improvement of 50 per- 
cent in demand during the last week, and a 
marked reduction in the number of cars in 
transit, which should help the mill-shipment 
trade considerably. The same factors point 
out, however, that the trade should go slow 
in putting higher prices into effect. 

Local dealers have been buying more lib- 
erally during the last week than for some 
time, largely to replenish their stocks. A 
building trades strike is having an adverse 
effect on business. Business with the plan- 
ing mills is quiet. Some of the projects upon 
which quantities have been listed by the Plan- 
ing Mill Listing Bureau have not gone for- 
ward, and activity is not up to expectations 
at the beginning of the year. 

M. E. Leming, president M. E. Leming 
Lumber Co., hardwood manufacturers, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., was a visitor here last week. 
Mr. Leming reports that business is fair, but 
that his company is having considerable trou- 
ble in making shipments on account of high 
water. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


May 25.—Henry McCleary, of the McCleary 
Timber Co., returned last week from a six 
week’s visit to Japan. Mr. McCleary stated 
that the new tariff on lumber which has 
just gone into effect has resulted in upset- 
ting the market. American lumber ship- 
ments have declined to the lowest point in 
many years. However, he is of the opinion 
that Japan will reach out again to America 
for her supply of lumber. The McCleary 
company, although most of its output con- 
sists of doors, will attempt to open up busi- 
ness in Japan, Mr. McCleary stated. The 
field for doors there is limited, but he hopes 
to arrange for the shipment of other pro- 
ductions. Mr. McCleary stated that his pri- 
mary object in visiting Japan was to ascer- 
tain what the various fields for lumber prod- 
ucts are. American doors would be used 
only in the business buildings there. Mr. 
McCleary found business very good in 
Japan. 

Holdings of the Donovan-Corkery Lumber 
Co. were viewed from an airplane May 19 by 
a party of company officials who were the 
guests of William Corkery and the Hobi Air- 
ways Co. The party included Fred McCready, 
sales manager Donovan Lumber. Co., Carl 
Elder, accountant of the Donovan-Corkery 
company, and two local bankers. 

A huge tank car capable of hurling seven 
streams of water has been placed in service 
by the Donovan Corkery Logging Co. in the 
Wishkah valley to patrol the logging lines. 
The tank holds 12,000 gallons of water, 
which can be forced out with tremendous 


| Portland, Ore. 


May 25.—Unless the volume of business in- 
creases, fir mills in western Oregon and 
Washington will probably reduce production 
during the summer. The export business in 
fir is about normal, except that Japan and 
Australia are buying very lightly. Business 
with China has fallen off, but South America, 
west and east coasts, and Europe are buying 
well. The call for fir doors from Europe, es- 
pecially Great Britain, is increasing. The 
domestic sash and door business, however, 
is reported somewhat quiet. 

The log market in the Columbia River dis- 
trict is holding steady, with no surplus of 
saw logs accumulating, as is usual at this 
time of year. Nor have the mills, as is cus- 
tomary, put in supplies to carry them over 
early summer, though it frequently happens 
that in June the Columbia River rises to the 
point where towing of logs upstream becomes 
hard and expensive. Cooler weather the last 
three days has eliminated the danger ap- 
parent a few days earlier of a sudden and 
early rise in the Columbia River. 

The pine lumber business is perhaps a lit- 
tle slower than normal, and mills are op- 
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erating with some caution, although this is 
the time of year when they stack up lumber 
for drying. The spruce lumber business con- 
tinues active. 

H. A. Gillis, traffic manager Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, left here this 
week for Texas to attend a hearing on lum- 
ber tariffs. H. N. Proebstel, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is also re- 
ported as having started from Seattle to at- 
tend the same meeting. 

Construction of the proposed Idaho Pacific 
railroad from Nyssa, Ore., to Winnemucca, 
Nev., is opposed by the Oregon public serv- 
ice commission as a move to obstruct con- 
struction of the proposed cross-State rail line 
between Crane and Crescent Lake, Ore. A 
petition asking for permission to intervene 
in the Idaho Pacific railroad case was for- 
warded to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion today by the Oregon commission. 


Boston, Mass. 


May 28.—Lumber dealers are blaming the 
gloomy weather for the backwardness of the 
building industry, and the slow movement 
of lumber from retail yards. Three cargoes 
of spruce and hardwoods arrived here last 
week from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Two steamer cargoes arrived from British 
Columbia. 

New England congressmen are understood 
to have become reconciled to the proposed 
duty on birch and maple and on shingles, 
according to lumbermen here who are kKeep- 
ing in close touch with the situation. The 


his home in Newton, last week, and broke 


his leg. 
Beaumont, Tex. 


May 27.—Continued rains in eastern Texas 
have caused a practical suspension in saw- 
mill operations. Only the larger mills with 
tram connections are able to keep up their 
log supplies. 

The mill of the Kirby Lumber Co. at Voth 
was forced to shut down on account of high 
water. Mills dependent upon the bottoms for 
their log supply are in a like predicament. 


Toronto, Ont. 


May 27.—While lumber trade in Ontario has 
been rather quiet this spring, volume since 
the milder weather began has been good. The 
outlook in nearly all important lines of in- 
dustry and trade is encouraging. 

George H. Belton, president George H. Bel- 
ton Lumber Co. (Ltd.), London, Ont., has de- 
cided, on account of his numerous interests, 
to withdraw from its active management. He 
will continue, however, to occupy the position 
of president. C. F. Richards, who has had 
27 years’ experience with the Laidlaw Belton 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Sarnia, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the George H. Belton 
Lumber Co. 


Duluth, Minn. 


May 28.—Generally speaking, northern pine 
mills still are short on dimension stuff and are 
fairly well stocked with 
boards, .some of the 











= latter items being 
overstocked. The mills, 
as is to be expected 
at this time of year, 
are catching up on pro- 
duction, which to date 
has been less’- than 
shipments and _ sales. 
There are some signs 
that sales are slowing 
down, although the 
market remains firm 
and demand . compares 
very favorably with 
that of last year, still 
being far ahead of pro- 
duction and shipments. 
About eight million 
feet of northern pine 
was sold by Head of 
the Lakes region mills 
last week. Some of the 
northern mills which 
have been usually 





Chicago and suburban golfers have been vying 


seats. 
to have more for the protection of players. 
picture is considered a model of its kind and 


more golfers from the wet than any other handy seat in the whole 
golfing region. It has served for more than a decade, and seats twenty- 
Recently it has been repainted and is good for another 
It’s all of wood. 


two people. 
decade or two. 


One of the reasons is that sudden showers make it necessary 
The shelter shown in the no, 2, 


short of dimension 
stuff in former years 
making a_ special 
effort to supply the de- 
mand for these items. 
6-inch common 
and No. 3, 4- and 6- 
inch common, together 
with siding and lath, 
are numbered among 
surplus stocks this 
week, and No. 3, 1x4- 
inch mixed pine and 


among themselves in 
the matter of selecting designs and material for wood-built shelter are 


is said to have saved 





New England congressmen were fighting for 
rates on shoes and leather, and are under- 
stood to have compromised on lumber. 


Motion pictures demonstrating how old 
lumber can be used to advantage in reno- 
vating old dwelling houses were shown at 
the monthly meeting of the Harry L. Folsom 
Hoo-Hoo Club, Boston, 
the rooms of the Boston Square and Compass 
Club on Beacon Street. Fred Kemp has been 
chosen for delegate to the annual convention 
at Amarillo, Tex., next September. 

At the annual meeting of the Vermont 
Timberland Association, recently held in 
White River Junction, Vt., Calvin Coolidge, 
former President of the United States, was 
elected an honorary member. This associa- 
tion represents the owners of the bulk of 
the timber land in Vermont, who are assessed 
one cent an acre to provide a fund to cooper- 
ate with the Vermont Forest Service in 
forest fire prevention and protection work. 

The Pierce Brothers Lumber Co., 118 Cam- 
bridge Street, Charlestown, has been suc- 
ceeded by the City Lumber Co., a division 
of the Hawkins Companies (Inc.), organized 
by Vernon M. Hawkins. 


J. J. Bertholet of Case, Fowler Co., fell in 


held last week in. 


spruce also continues 
in surplus. 

The new mill of the W. T. Bailey Lumber 
Co., at Virginia, Minn., is expected to begin 
operations by July 1. Only the Shevlin in- 
terests at Blind River, which have a large 
dry kiln plant, are in position to supply last 
winter’s cut for the market, the rest still re- 
quiring some sixty days, for the most part, 
before they will be able to ship this season's 
production. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


May _28.—Better weather conditions over 
the middle West have brought a more 
cheerful tone into the lumber market, and 


some weakness which developed early last 
week has mostly disappeared. Farmers are 
beginning to get their corn into the ground, 
and another week should find nearly a nor- 
mal acreage planted, provided no more 
deluges occur. Country retailers are en- 
couraged and are beginning to loosen up 
again on orders. Industrial demand has con- 
tinued good, the railroads being among the 
free buyers. The roads are getting their 
equipment in shape to move into the wheat 
country. 


(Continued on Page 116) 


C9. - CALIFORNIA Coo 


Pe rater White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHIC AGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1 











California Sugar 
and White Pine 


‘California Redwood 
WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 


Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Rees. 
CALIFORNIA : 


WHITE 
PINE 
We are pre- 
pared to furnish 


You'll hke our quality, 
milling and prompt ser- 
vice. Try us next time 

mixed cars of 
boards, dimen- 
sion moulding 


you need 
and clears to 


BOX, SHOP 
the yard trade. 








and CLEARS 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CAL. 


Rennene 


vr 





Jl 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Tank Stock 
Silo Stock 


Squares 


Shop 


Siding 
Ties 


Finish 
Ceiling Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bidg., : - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
London Guarantee Building, . 

306 North Michigan Avenue : Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, . - Omaha 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funnies 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
man poet.”” 
It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
asmile, Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself, 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Dimension Stock 


Kiln Dried, glued and machined to sizes, saves 
money to any manufacturer. Woodworkers 
find our booklet,“The Story of Dimension” full 
of profit making ideas—it is free for the asking. 








Specials West Coast Woods 


Kiln Dried, Run to Special Patterns, 
Mixed cars of Sills, Jambs, Drip-Cap, 
Hanging Stile, Brick-Mould, etc. 


From Our Own Mill at Portland, Oregon. 


Gram- Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 











Redwood Products 
de 
SEQUOIA 


Redwood Sales Company 


Room 1725, 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A wing attr te the contracting trade of 
unty and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet 
49-C giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
606 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Esstern Headquarters: 35 S. William St., NEW YORK CITY 




















TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 


y ~ Tote-Road 


and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





3 DOUCLAS MALLUCH 


























Fred Christman, of the Christman Veneer & 
Lumber Co., St. Lowis, spent a few days this 
week in Chicago. 


J. J. Fitzpatrick, of the J. J. Fitzpatrick 
Lumber Co., Madison, Wis., spent Tuesday in 
Chicago on business. 


Gus Bulgrin, sales manager of the R. Con- 
nor Co., Marshfield, Wis., spent Friday and 
Saturday of last week in ‘Chicago. 


_ William Eckman, of the Coulter Lumber 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., spent a. few days in 
Chicago this week, calling on the trade. 


C. C. Hubbard, of the Griffith-Hubbard Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago wholesaler, returned Satur- 
day from Iowa, where he spent several days 
last week on business. 


William I. Wymond, of the Chess & Wy- 
mond Co., Louisville, has returned home after 
a few days spent in New York, on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. 


Harry H. Grace. manager in the Toledo dis- 
trict of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., called at 
the Chicago office of the company Tuesday, 
while on his way to Cloquet, Minn. 


W. P. Marsh, sales manager of the Quincy 
Lumber Co., of Quincy, Calif., which onerates 
white and sugar pine mills, was in Chicago 
over the week-end and called on the local 
trade. 


A. W. Laird, general manager of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co. of Potlatch, Idaho, visited 
the Chicago office of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. Monday. He was on his way home after 
a trip to the East. 


L. G. Negrotto. of Rochelle, La., general 
sales manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago last Fridav and Saturday. confer- 
ring with R. C. Clark, manager of the local 
office of the company. 


J. H. Chenoweth, formerly selling agent in 
Boston for Krauss Bros. Lumber Co.. and pre- 
viously associated with the Davenport Fvans 
Co., has moved to Chicaso to engage in the 
wholesale commission business. 


W. B. Vanlandingham. of the Vanlanding- 
ham Lumber Co., left Chicago May 23, accom- 
panied by his wife, on a pleasure trip to Kan- 
sas City. They are traveling by automobile, 
and expect to be gone until June 1. 


W. R. Hickman, in charge of the railroad 
and car material department of the Prender- 
gast Co. at its home office in Marion, Ohio, 
was in Chicago two days last week visiting 
J. C. Hardaway, the company’s western sales 
manager. 


C. W. Carson, of Chicago, manager of the 
hardwood department of the Hilgard Lumber 
Co., spent Wednesday and Thursday of* last 
week in western Michigan, calling on the trade 
with P. H. McNamara, of Grand Rapids, the 
company’s representative in that territory. 


Frank T. Horan, manager of the western 
pine sawmill of the Forest Lumber Co., at 
Pine Ridge, Ore., was in Chicago Thursday of 
last week to call on Frank R. Linroth, man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co. The mill at Pine Ridge is 
one of the Exchange properties. 


Fred Kozak, of Yates & Co., left Chicago 
Wednesday night for a fishing trip to Lac du 
Flambeau, Wis., where he expects to spend 
ten days. One of the chief objectives of his 
trip will be the capture of a big “muskie,” in 
which he has been successful in previous years. 


J. B. Russell, of the Intermountain Coal & 
Lumber Co., which has two mills at Elkins, 
W. Va., was in Chicago Tuesday, after a visit 


to lumber firms in Detroit, Grand Rapids 
and other Michigan cities. While in Chicago 
he called on A. L. Ruth, manager of the local 
office of the George W. Jones Lumber Co. 


Adam Trieschmann, general manager of 
Crossett Watzek Gates, who, his many friends 
are delighted to know, is once more in harness 
after a serious illness, left Monday for Cros- 
sett, Ark., where he was called on important 
matters connected with the southern operations. 


Lumber dealers of Madison, Wis., have of- 
fered a supply of lumber to the Madison As- 
sociation of Commerce for the construction of 
a highway information booth. Not only the 
material for the booth, but also the labor, will 
be provided by the companies. The building 
_ expected to be completed by Memorial 

ay. 


Clarence Mercke, of the Jefferson Wood- 
working Co., Louisville, and Mrs. Mercke, have 
left by automobile for Lexington, Va., where 
their son, Charles, will be graduated from 
Washington and Lee University. At the uni- 
versity they will be joined by another son, 
Evans Mercke, who is attending Staunton 
Military Academy. 


R. F. Meier, sales representative for creosote 
products in the Chicago office of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., inspected the company’s treating 
plants in Louisiana last week, and reported 
them in excellent condition to take care of the 
expected business. While in the South he at- 
tended the summer meeting of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association, held in Texar- 
kana, Tex., May 21-22. 


F. E. Van Alstine, well known sawmill de- 
signer and millwright, who recently has been 
engaged in rebuilding an important operation 
in Mexico, after spending several days in Chi- 
cago, left this week for a trip to the West 
Coast. Mr. Van Alstine’s experience has been 
largely in the North and South, and he expects 
to spend some time visiting mills in the Inland 
Empire and in the Pacific Northwest, familiar- 
izing himself with western operations. 


It is likely that Frederick Schroeder, jr., 
will follow the lead of nearly all his male rela- 
tives and enter the employ of the John Schroe- 
der Lumber Co., at Milwaukee, ‘after his 
graduation from the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance at the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick J. Schroeder plan to leave 
Milwaukee for the East, June 1, to attend the 
graduation exercises. Later, with their son 
and their daughter, Miss Betty, also at school 
in that section, they will make an extensive 
motor trip. 


S. M. Eaton, formerly sales manager of the 
Cady Lumber Corporation, but who recently 
formed a connection with the Union Lumber 
Co., left recently for Fort Bragg,” Calif., 
where he will spend some time at the mills of 
the company, thoroughly familiarizing himself 
with the redwood operation and the facilities 
of that company for handling an increasing 
demand for redwood lumber in the East and 
South. After his visit at the mill, Mr. Eaton 
probably will spend several weeks in the field, 
before returning to headquarters in Chicago. 


B. W. Byrne, secretary of the Western Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Calif., accom- 
panied by his wife, is making an eastern trip 
that will take him as far as New York. Mr. 
and Mrs. Byrne stopped off in Chicago for a 
couple of days this week. Mr. Byrne, who is 
an enthusiastic Rotarian, took advantage of the 
opportunity to attend the regular weekly lunch- 
eon meeting of Chicago Rotary Club No. 1. 
Mr. Byrne’s concern is a large wholesaler and 
retailer of hardwoods, and he gives a very op- 
timistic report as to conditions in Los Angeles 
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territory. This concern handles large quanti- 
ties of oak, gum and other hardwoods that are 
produced in the Mississippi Valley, in addition 
to which it handles considerable mahogany and 
Philippine hardwoods. From New York, Mr. 
and Mrs. Byrne will go via steamship to New 
Orleans and return home by the southern 
route. 


Bank President Once Lumberjack 


Hivsert, Wis., May 27.—From lumberjack 
to bank president—is the business record of J. 
J. Madler, of this place, who recently cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his as- 
sociation with the Hilbert State Bank. Mr. 
Madler’s business career rivals that of any self 
made man in Wisconsin, in the opinion of the 
Sheboygan Press of Sheboygan, a_ neighbor 
city to Hilbert. 

The bank president was born in the town of 
Woodville in the extreme eastern part of Wis- 
consin in 1870. He received a grade and high 
school education. When a very young man he 
entered the lumber camps, logging in the vi- 
cinity of Carney, Mich. After six years in 
the woods he returned to Hilbert. In Hilbert 
he ran a general store for several years until 
the town bank was organized twenty-five years 
ago. He was asked to manage the institution 
and has served his community faithfully and 
successfully for the last quarter century. 


Ends Twenty Years in Lumber Trade 


MARSHFIELD, Wis., May 27.—D. R. McDon- 
ald, manager of the Marshfield Lumber Co. 
and president of the Central Wisconsin Lum- 
bermen’s Club, announced at the club’s meet- 
ing May 23, in Rosholt, that he plans to termi- 
nate his career of twenty years in the lumber 
business. He has resigned as manager of the 
Marshfield company and as president of the 
club. 

With several Duluth men, Mr. McDonald 
will engage in the hardware business at Iron 
Mountain, Mich., under the name of the Mc- 
Donald Hardware Co., of which he will be 
president, treasurer and manager., His wife 
will be the secretary. 

Mr. McDonald’s lumber experience began 
at Rice Lake, Wis., with a job as lumber 
grader at which he worked three years. Since 
then he has managed yards at Chippewa Falls 
and Cadotte, Wis., and Jerome, Idaho. 


(Sa aeaeaesaeaaaa: 


Lumberman Makes New Connection 


Louis D. Reichert, well known in the lumber 
industry in St. Louis and throughout the South, 
has joined the sales organization of the Stewart 
Inso Board Co., of St. 
Joseph, and will work 
in the St. Louis. terri- 
tory. In 1920 Mr. 
Reichert and Louis Bur- 
meister formed the Rei- 
chert & Burmeister Co., 
a wholesale firm in St. 





I. D. REICHERT, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Who Will Sell Inso 
Board 





Louis. In the follow- 
ing year the business 
was taken over by the 
Reichert-Bright Lum- 
ber Co., of which Mr. 
Reichert was president 
and treasurer and man- 
aged the business during the existence of that 
company. For nearly twenty-five years Mr. 
Reichert has been identified with the lumber 
industry. In his new connection he will sell 
Inso board, the newly developed insulating 
material made from wheat straw. 





To Take Needed Vacation 


_ Loretta, Wis., May 27.—L. Peterson, who 
since October, 1925, has been logging superin-~ 
tendent for the Edward. 
Hines Hardwood g& 





‘alls, Wis., in charges. 
of all woods operations# 
of that company, has 
severed his connection 
and plans to spend the 





L. PETERSON, 
Loretta, Wis.; 
Resigns Woods Position 











next two months in the 
enjoyment of a much 
needed vacation. Prior 
to his connection with 
the Edward Hines 
Hardwood & Hemlock 
l | Co, Mr. Peterson 

served the Langlade 
Lumber Co., of Antigo, Wis., in a similar 
capacity for about nine years. 


Tells of Kiln Drying Development 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 27.—One of the best 
evidences of the multiplying uses of wood in 
the manufacture of various articles of furni- 
ture, automobile bodies, caskets, radio cabinets 
etc., is the increasing number of dry kilns 
that are being installed by companies engaged 
in these lines of work. Probably in no part 
of the entire lumber and woodworking industry 
has greater progress been made in recent years 
than in the development of more efficient drying 
methods and dry kiln equipment. Now that 
lumber manufacturers are beginning to realize 
the necessity of guaranteeing specific moisture 
contents in the lumber they are selling, the 
demand has become even more insistent for up- 
to-date dry kiln equipment. 

Among the leaders in supplying this equip- 
ment is the National Dry Kiln Co., of this 
city. To an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represent- 
ative, Ira A. Minnick, president of that com- 
pany, recently gave some interesting informa- 
tion as to developments in kiln drying methods 
and equipment, and in this connection mentioned 
a number of important installations for which 
his company recently has secured orders. 
Among these were mentioned particularly the 
following : 

At Jasper, Ind., the New Indiana Chair Co. 
is installing a battery of four National com- 
partment kilns, with National built doors, and 
is also putting in two National lumber lifts. 
This is a new plant. At the same place, the 
Jasper Seating Co. is building a new plant for 
the manufacture of high-grade seating and is 
equipping its plant with seven National com- 
partment kilns, complete in every respect and 
fitted with National built doors. 

At Waterloo, Iowa, the J. J. Meany Casket 
Co. is building two National compartment 
kilns fitted with National built doors, while at 
Winooski, Vt., the Richard Manufacturing Co., 
maker of radio cabinets, is building five Na- 
tional compartment kilns fitted with National 
built doors and is installing two National lum- 
ber lifts. 

At Toledo, Ohio, the Willys-Overland Co., 
which operates a large battery of National 
kilns, is making a National Moistat installa-. 
tion; and at Gallipolis, Ohio, the Logan Furni- 
ture Co. is building two National compartment 
kilns. Other important National installations 
include a National Moistat kiln at Old Town, 
Me., for the Brewer Manufacturing Co., which 
is making a number of plant improvements, 
and an additional National kiln installation 
consisting of four compartment kilns at the 
plant of the Brunswick Lumber Co., in Mar- 
quette, Mich. This is a subsidiary plant of 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., the largest 
makers of bowling alley and pool room equip- 
ment in the country. 











CHICAGO 





Hemlock Co., at Pathe 


INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


— SPECIALISTS— 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine 
Pondosa Pine 
Fir & Larch 

Telephone Central 5691 


Room 1606, 8 S. Michigan Ave. 


Englemann Spruce 
White Fir 
Cedar 


CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 
Lake Linden, Michigan 
igan 


Mareinsco, 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office: 


39 So. LaSalle St. ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





Kiln Dried 


and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka oe ar Wenn Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 
Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 
Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


DONALD F. KAEHLER 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


COMMISSION ° 
310 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Telephones, Harrison 1289. - 1686 


White Pine, Fir, Yellow Pine 


E. H. CRAIN 


COMMISSION 
4859 No. Talman Ave., 
. Phone, Ravenswood 7337 
Northern and Southern Hard woods 
and Dimension 








CHICAGO 











THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “‘In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet.” Into it the poet laureate of the lumber 
business has put the humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If you 
know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 
$1.25, postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Especially Adapted for 
Handling Lumber 


Designed for all kinds of yard 
use, the ORTON Crane Truck 
consists of a regular Model “A” 
crane mounted on a steel sub- 
structure equipped with rubber- 
tired steel wheels, with wide steel 
road wheels or with flexible 
crawling treads. 


Travels and steers in any direc- 
tion. Lifts loads varying from 
15,700 pounds at a 10-foot radius 
to 3,700 pounds at a 30-foot 
radius. Equipped with a 55- 
horsepower gasoline engine. Sep- 
arate clutches for each operation. 


Write for Bulletin No. 62. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





Cranes, 


RTON 


Shovels & Buckets 





News Letters 


(Continued from ~ Page 113) 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


May 27.—The most successful lettuce sea- 
son the Salt tiver Valley of -Arizona has 
known, just closed, used over a million crates 
in shipping over 3,000 carloads and yielding 
$3,000,000 to growers as well as a market for 
4,500,000 feet of lumber. 

The Hilso Lumber Co., recently incorporated 
at Santa Fe, N. M., is installing a new 20- 
thousand a day capacity sawmill, with edger, 


trimmer, and planing and matching equip- 
ment, with a “60” Caterpillar tractor for 
power, at a site convenient to its timber sup- 
seven 
miles south of Wingate on the Santa Fe 
Preliminary arrangements were made by 
George Sokol, of St.. Louis, of the company. 


Clinton C. Hile, president, is now on the 
ground directing the construction of the mill 
and camp improvement, 

There is not a “cross belt” in the mill of 
0. J. Newlander, a striking characteristic of 
which is the double drive of the main shaft 
from the large motor. At installation he had 
a projecting shaft put through the motor, 
with pulley on each end, his theory being 
that with belt on each side neither need be 
as tight, thus relieving extreme tension that 
injures both belting and packing. An engi- 
neering objection, is that it is impossible to 
maintain both belts with similar tension, in 
the absence of which the tighter belt would 
do all the pulling, but as the bearings on 
the tighter side wear slightly, the belt on the 
other side, previously ready to take a share 
with the slipping of the tighter belt, takes 
its share of the load. 

J. Cc. L. dAix, Chicago mining engineer 
and lumberman, has been in Albuquerque and 
Diener, N. M., the last’ week conferring’ with 


Carl L. d@’Aix, president of the Diener Lum- 
ber Co., concerning the rebuilding of their saw- 
mill at Diener, southeast of Gallup, and their 
mining operations in.the Zuni Mountains. He 
expects Albert W. Cooper, now in Washing- 
ton, to visit the Diener and other lumbering 
operations in the Southwest in June. 

W. C. Davidson, of Albuquerque and Mo- 
riarty, N. M., has been made manager of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co.’s yard at Hart, Tex., 


in the agricultural district between Clovis 


and Lubbock. 


Houston, Tex. 


May 28.—After a temporary lull in south- 
ern pine demand, orders are coming in at 
a better rate—some times briskly. General 
yard stocks and railroad and export items 
all are in good demand. The hardwood 
market has been looking somewhat better 
of late. Demand for sap gum, and for red 
and white oak, is fair to good; and that 
for ash and magnolia is extra good. Cypress 
is selling fairly well to the yard trade. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


May 28.—Demand for southern pine has 
slowed up, and prices on some items, espe- 
cially roofers and shed stock, have softened. 
However, most mills have enough unfilled 
orders to keep them busy for the next four 
or five weeks. Business is a little below 
normal for this time of year. ‘This slack- 
ness in domestic sales is offset by increase 
in demand from the export market. Demand 
for longleaf timbers and shortleaf dimension 
and framing is good, and prices are holding 
up exceptionally well. Both domestic and 
export sales of specially cut stock are also 
above normal, and mills are booked up to 
the limit on this class of business. The 
roofer mills are doing a slightly heavier 
volume of business, but prices are wholly 
unsatisfactory, the prevailing market being 
$17 to $17.50 for 6-inch. 

Cypress sales continue about the same as 
for the last two or three months, and are 
not entirely satisfactory to the manufac- 
turers. Upper grades are moving slowly, 
but sufficient orders are being received to 
take care of the surplus which has been on 
sticks long enough to be thoroughly air 
dried. In fact, a number of the larger mills 
are moving slightly more than their produc- 
tion of these grades. Lower grades of 
finish and sheathing are moving just as fast 
as they can be accumulated and at excellent 
prices. Tank stock is being taken that has 
been two to four months on sticks or green 
from the saw. Prices in general are hold- 
ing up extremely well, although a few of 
the smaller mills are making concessions. 
Most orders call for specified widths and 
lengths, however, and this stock can not be 
furnished by small mills, so that large-mill 
prices are not much affected. 





Research Fellowship Established 


ScHEeneEctapy, N. Y., May 27.—In honor of 
Thomas A. Edison and in commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of his incandescent 
lamp, an. Edison Fellowship for Research in 
the General Electric research laboratory at 
Schenectady has been established. Its object 
is to help determine the fitness of the fellow 
for industrial or scientific research by arrang- 
ing for a year’s research in that laboratory. 
The year’s fellowship carries a grant of $3,000 
and the opportunity will be given to the se- 
lected. candidate who has adequate training 
and who has done sufficient original work to 
have indicated an aptitude for research. The 
selection of applicants will be made by the 
National Research Council, with the advice of 
the director of research of the General Elec- 
tric Co. Any research man wishing to apply 
for the fellowship and who is able to begin a 
year’s work in the fall of 1929, should send 
to the director of the research laboratory, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., before 


July 4, relevant information about his training 
and a recent photograph. He also should ar- 
range for a separate letter of recommendation 
to be forwarded by some one with whom he 
has done original scientific work. 
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This Week’s Markets 


For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 28.—The northern pine mar- 
ket is somewhat firmer than it was last week, 
but the demand is none too strong. The retail 
yards are the principal buyers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 27.—Northern pine 
demand is not especially active, but as the 
mills have only small stocks in most cases, 
the market maintains a pretty steady level. 
Demand for better grades has been holding 
up well this spring, as many of the industrial 
plants using such stock have been busy. Com- 
mon grades have been rather quiet, as new 
building is below the record of last year. 
Low grades hold strong. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, May 28.—Hardwood prices are 
firm in all varieties and grades, with dry stocks 
searce. Body factories are buying 6/4 and 
thicker birch, maple and elm, No. 1 and bet- 
ter, and interior finish plants are in the mar- 
ket for small lots of select and better birch, 
4/4 and thicker. Flooring maple is moving 
in good volume to the flooring factories, and 
there is more than the usual activity in oak 
flooring among local contractors. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 27.—Prices were 
well maintained. There has been a better run 
of orders for sap and red gum from the furni- 
ture trade, and from automotive plants. Ash, 
maple, oak and elm and some magnolia were 
also moving. Radio cabinet manufacturers 
were taking No. 2 cherry and there was a 
good movement of walnut and of mixed cars 
of gum and oak squares. Wastern wholesalers 
were taking on stocks. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 27.—Hardwoood de- 
mand has been showing a little less activity 
for the last couple of weeks, but so far this 
year it has been better than many dealers 
expected. Industrial plants have been slowing 
down their operations lately. The. demand is 
covering various woods, with ash, elm and 
white oak among the leaders at most of the 
yards, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 27.—Demand for 
southern hardwoods in this market is light. 
However, the manufacturers are holding firm 
at present prices for most ‘items, because they 
are getting business from other centers, and 
their stocks are not heavy. No concessions 
are being made, except on 4/4 FAS white 
oak, which has declined $1 or $2 within the 
last few weeks. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, May 28.—There is still weakness 
in the fir market, especially in straight cars of 
uppers, but it is thought the market will be 
improved as a result of reduced production. 
Many mills are running on curtailed oper- 
ating time. Mixed car shippers have plenty 
of orders, and are getting better prices than 
for straight cars, in flat and vertical grain 
uppers. Cedar mills are also curtailing pro- 
duction. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., May 27.—Firmness of 
prices is a characteristic of the fir market 
these days, and in spite of higher delivery 
costs, fir mills are getting considerable busi- 
ness in what used to be exclusively southern 
pine territory. The demand covers the list, 
and includes a good volume of industrial 
items. Flooring, boards and small dimen- 
sion are in largest demand. 


NEW YORK, May 27.—Most wholesalers re- 
ported a slight improvement in demand for 
fir last week, but all agreed the market is 
back of what it was this time last year. 
Ample shipments are arriving, mostly on con- 
signment. Yards are poorly’ stocked and 
orders generally are for small lots. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, May 28.—A lull is noted in the 
cypress market, with the greater portion of 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. H. Lewis. 406 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





Favored by More 
Dealers Each Year 


Year by year the sales of Craig Mountain 
Pondosa Pine climbs higher and higher. 


It’s because more dealers are becoming 


acquainted with the remarkable lightness, 
softness and whiteness of Craig Mountain 
Pine. 

Try a mixed car of this trade building lumber. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
tester, Idaho 


. 


Craig 
Mountain 
Quality 


Pondosa 








“DE SOTO” 





Quality OAK FLOORING 


Closet Lining 


Manufactured from 
Tennessee Aromatic 
Red Cedar in %+2, 
2% and 3% inch 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 





lives up to its name in every way—the finest quality 
Southern Oak, uniform in milling and grading. It’s the 
kind of flooring builders want and therefore sells quickly 
for dealers. Try some and see for yourself. 


widths. Order in carlots or L. C. L. to suit your requirements. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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The Dividend that Cuts the Cost 


Protection is, and should be the first 
consideration in any insurance. 
From the beginning, the aim of the 
Associated Lumber Mutuals has 
been to give to the lumber industry 
the highest degree of protection 
possible against fire and fire loss— 
a protection which should logically 
be developed from our _ intimate 
knowledge of the needs of the lum- 
ber field. Second to that primary 
concern came the desire also to pro- 
tect the lumber industry against un- 
necessary insurance cost. 


The cost of insurance depends upon 
cost of operation and payments for 
losses. Recognizing that mutual in- 
terest, we have given careful atten- 
tion to the management expense and 
fire prevention. We have kept this 
cost downto 62% of premium in- 
came, leaving 38% saving for pol- 

olders. However, other income 
h ‘made it. possible to return a 
dividend of over 40%. This divi- 
dend cuts the cost, but you still have 
the best insurance protection a lum- 
berman can buy. 


Any of our companies will give you full information as to how much 
our policies would mean to you in protection and in reduction of 
your insurance costs. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Central Manufacturers Mutual tn- 
surance Ce., of Van Wert, Ohie 


~~ Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
Co., of Indianapolis, ind. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Ce., of Boston, Mass, 





Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohie 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 












buying being done by the tank and green- 


house factories and the retail yards. Stocks 
are in excellent condition. Prices remain 
firm. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 27.—Sales of 
cypress have been largely of outside finish, 
with some siding and interior trim. Indus- 
tries have taken tank cypress and flooring, 
and retailers in Ohio, Indiana and West Vir- 
ginia are making small purchases. Country 


retailers are buying pecky and common grades 
for farm repair work. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 27.—The demand for 
yellow cypress upper grade continues light, 
but sales of No. 2 and box are fairly good. 
Prices are holding up well. Red cypress is 
in steady demand. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, May 28.—Hemlock in large vol- 
ume is being bought by industrial plants for 


crating purposes and by country yards for 
building material. The price continues firm 
at $3 off the Broughton list. 


NEW YORK, May 27.—Demand for hemlock 
is only fair, with supply of western lumber 
ample, and stocks of eastern hemlock broken. 
Demand for timbers is fair, and improving. 


BOSTON MASS., May 28.—Demand for 
western hemlock is not up to expectations 
and business has been done at varying prices 
of late. Some spot lumber has been sold at 
very low figures. Offerings of eastern and 
northern hemlock are so light that prices 


keep firm. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, May 28.—A fair volume of busi- 
ness is reported by the shippers of western 
pine. Sash and door factories are doing a large 
part of the buying. Prices are very firm. 


‘getting other items. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 27.—Demand for 
western pines holds steady, with more orders 
coming from country yards to offset a de- 
crease in demand from millwork plants. 
Shop is still scarce, but no trouble is met in 
Prices are firmly held. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 27.—The trade in 
western pines is not at all active. There is 
not so much building being done in this sec- 
tion as there was last year, but there is quite 
an amount of repair work. Not much change 
in mill prices has taken place lately, but a 
good deal of close figuring is found necessary 
by both wholesalers and retailers. 


NEW c, 
Pondosa pines are badly broken, and few car- 
load lots are coming through. Mills give no 
indication when they will be able to increase 
shipments. Meanwhile the local market is 
holding all recent advances. Demand is fair. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 28.—There was a 
fairly even, steady demand for eastern spruce 
frames last week, and the principal producers 
are maintaining a base quotation of $42. The 
request for random lengths is not very active 
and quotations are no more than steady. 
Scantling is offered at $33@34. Dry boards 
are scarce, quiet and firm. Plump 1x2-inch 
furring is $33@34 but some scant stuff is 
being offered around $32. The buying of lath 
is not very brisk but prices are now keeping 
on a fairly even keel. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 28.—The union labor situa- 
tion, with contracts expiring May 31, and the 
mid-week arrival of Memorial Day are the 
chief disturbing elements in the southern pine 
market. Prices of common boards, Nos. 2 
and 3, advanced $1 this week, and more im- 
provement is anticipated. Demand from the 
country yards is quiet. 











BOSTON, MASS., May 28.—Demand for 
southern pine is dull and competition is keen. 
Flooring, 1x4-inch, is moving rather slowly 
at: Bé&better rift, $70@80; C rift, $54.75@ 
61.50; B&better flat, $58@52.25. The roofer 
market is unsettled; current business in 8-inch 
air dried is around $31@31. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 27.—Demand for 
southern pine has been slow, with most of 
sales to retailers consisting of building lum- 
ber and sheathing. Small lots of dimension 
and millwork are being bought, and some 
flooring. Weather is more of a drawback than 
money rates right now. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 27.—Considerable 
weakness developed in southern pine prices 
early last week, and some of the larger mills 
made a cut in prices, but moved them back 
again two days later when orders began 
to come in from districts where demand had 
not been expected. With drier weather, 
country yards have come back ‘into the 
market and the outlook has improved con- 
siderably. Mixed cars make up the bulk of 
yard orders. Industrial demand continues 
very good, and the demand from the east for 
yard stock makes up a fair total. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 27.—There is a much 
stronger ttone to the southern pine market as 
the result of a week of improved buying, and 
it is estimated that the demand was at least 
50 percent in excess of that during the previ- 
ous week. While prices were unchanged, the 
market is firm at present levels, and it is 
believed a slight advance would be accepted 
by the trade. Transit car supply has been 
reduced and mill shipment business has bene- 
fited. Shipments are fairly well maintained, 
although there has been some complaint on 
account of high water. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 27.—Shingle prices 
are reported a little softer, with some cars 
of clears selling as low as $2.80. Stars are 
held at $2.45. The opinion is that prices are 


as low as they will go, and shingle men 
predict a stiffer market from now on. The 
demand for lath has picked up again and 
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there also is some better call for siding, with 
the redwood and California pine mills getting 
a large share of the business in this territory. 


NEW YORK, May 27.—There was a slight 
alteration in prices for eastern spruce lath 
last week, the price on water shipments being 
announced as $6.60 to $6.85. There is not a 
great volume of lath coming in, but distrib- 
uters say there will be large arrivals a little 
later on. Demand is fair. All grades of West 
Coast shingles continue in ample supply, with 
demand fair and prices firm. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 28.—Boxboards are 
moving in fairly seasonable volume at steady 
prices. Reports of concessions are invariably 
explained by the quality of the special lots. 
Round edge white pine inch boxboards are 


$27@ 30. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 29.—Clapboards, al- 
though quiet, are moving somewhat better 
than they were around the first of the month. 
Eastern spruce and native white pine are 
searce and firm. Stock from the Coast is 
in ample supply, and some lots are being of- 
fered at moderate concessions. 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., May 25.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
week ended May 21: 


California White Pine 


All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
, eee $67.85 $65.25 $53.35 $41.20 
RS 69.00 64.45 49.95 55.40 
| eee 67.15 57.00 46.25 53.75 
Sa ee 77.05 67.20 54.85 64.85 
California Sugar Pine 
|, ee $94.25 $82.45 $65.40 $49.95 
ea 86.50 73.35 57.15 62.00 
Oe Giew ons 84.55 67.40 50.20 60.25 
Pa 97.25 80.60 67.55 78.95 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
[eae 31.25 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 41.55 No.2 No.3 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 29.00 ne .$31.10 $20.50 
Sugar Pine Shop 6” .... 25.30 21.00 
NE pire er ire ont $42 40 8” ...; 28.85 22.00 


No. 2’ 6/4 xa.w. 31.30 Bev: siding, %x4"— 


ce ae ae oe 26.60 
White Fir me Moe $ 
C&btr, all sizes.$40.60 We.-1 $ 4.45 
No. 2 and better, N eae A en 3 35 
dim., 1% xa.w. 18.65 s3° 7. pas Kees 138 
AestesMen ig OF. tees ses . 
Mixed pine— No. 1 dim., 1¥ 90 
aff SEW. .<. $51.25 i 9. 
5/4 xa.w..... 43.60 Douglas Fir 
WG BW ccc 53.10 CRMOTIET 696 62 $43.40 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. .E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 

1,712,311. Dogging device. George F. Schnell, 
Diamond Springs, Calif., assignor to Martin Air 
Dog Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

1,712,328. Automatic hammer dog. James M. 
Brophy, Hattiesburg, Miss., assignor to Brophy 
Automatic Air Dog Corporation, same place. 

1,712,828. Saw guard. Henry J. Klehm, South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,713,066. Cutter-head. Charles Wolf, Worcester, 
Mass. 


1,713,096. Hand circular saw. Wilson K. Schott, 
East Greenville, Pa. 


1,713,263. Heating system for storage tanks. 
Jesse C. Cook, Jeffersonville, Ind., assignor to Amer- 
ican Creosoting Co., Louisville, Ky. 


1,713,329. Tenon cutting guide block for saw 
tables. John Clayton, Port Huron, Mich. 


1,713,350. Power operated dogging mechanism. 
Edwin H. Percy, Fort Bragg, Calif., assignor to 
The Prescott Co. 

1,713,388. Process for preserving timber and 
other materials. Adolf M. Kobiolke, Gilderoy, 
Australia, 

1,713,727. Mortising tool. John A. Waller, Los 
Angeles, Calif., assignor to Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn, 

1,714,470. Jointer and molding machine. Charles 
R. Kittle, Monrovia, Calif. 


General’s New 
“Cross-Flo” Kilns 


dry more—dry better 


—cost less 


By Greater and More Uniform Circulation 


, 
General’s New The General’s new os- 





| Oscillating cillating deflectors take 
bi eraeacl the irregularities out 
( ; . . 
we ae ee of Cross Circulation 
SEES 





kilns by insuring uni- 
form drying from top 
to bottom of kiln loads. 
The deflector directs 
and sweeps the.air cur- 
rents up and down the 
load uniformly into 
each opening between 
the courses of lumber, 
thus insuring positive 
and uniform drying of 
each board in each 
layer. 





















































No Basement- Internal Fans 


No Basement—Fxternal Blowers 





General’s New 
Oscillating 
Deflector 


(Patents Pending) 
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Upward Circulation 























External Blowers 


General’s “Cross-Flo’’ Kilns are in operation and under 
construction at the following plants: 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. ° Klamath Falls, Ore., 30 Kilns 
Big Lakes Box Co. . . Klamath Falls, Ore., 1 Kiln 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. - Everett, Wash., 1 Kiln 
Peshastin Lumber & Box Co. - Peshastin, Calif., 2 Kilns 
Pickering Lumber Corp. - Alturas, Calif., 36 Kilns 
Owen-Oregon Lumber Co. - Medford, Oregon, 2 Kilns 


1405 613 
American Bank Bldg. Co Maritime Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. New Orleans 
432 904 
Hunter-Dulin Bldg. DRY Kl L N COM PAN Y Securities Bldg. 


San Francisco 


For Chicago territory, address Kenneth Redman, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


Seattle, Wash. 
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HE, old order changeth— 
the world do move. The 
time-worn method of 

buying and selling lumber 
between retailer and manu- 
facturer, bargaining every 
day with dozens of salesmen 
to get doubtful bargains, 
gives way to the newer serv- 
ice in which the responsi- 
bility of a continuous supply 
of good lumber at fair prices 
is placed upon a producing 
plant able to supply every 
want. 


f 
rill PRIVATE |{/ V 
' : j 4 / 


ervice 















The Natalbany group of mills 
is able to offer this service. 
Any item of long or short 
leaf pine or southern hard- 
woods; the fastest trans- 
portation out of the producing 
territory; lumbet certified by 
trade and grade-mark; a 
lessened necessity for heavy 
stocks; assistance in emer- 
gencies, and assurance of 
unremitting quality, more 
than balance the occasional 
“bargain.” Ask the Natal- 
bany salesman who comes to 


your door. 


Mills: 68- 71-72-73 on the Illinois Central Speedy Main Line. 





LUMBER 








NATALBANY. 


, COMPANY, COMPANY, LTD, 
OFFICE 


LOUISIANA 


Long and Short Leaf Southern Pine - -- Hardwoods 
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Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended May 25: 
Plooring | Drop Siding | Fencing, SIS, Jambs | Shortleaf Dimension Shiplap 
1x3” E.G.— 1x6”, 10-20’— | oe B&better: s1818 No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
B&Btr, 10-20’..$64.85 | B&Btr ........ 41.18 | No. 1— 1% 1 i & 2x4 ate | No, 2—~ ES RSI: 35.50 
No. 3. 6-20’.... 47.36 St ar er 37.74 gia es 36.01 | ee a | 2x 4”, 1... .., 63 No. 2 (10- 20): 
No. 2, 6-20’... 86.25 | No. 3 ........- 26.67 | ixee 12022217 38.75 Di 1 | OE 21.55 T CIs 
1x3” F.G.— Pinish, All 10-20’ Me. 6 No. . on, Ae 23.28 See” ket sees 24.61 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 39.95 | BeRetter Rough: Sane oo. 21.15 Sieres £ 18&20’...... 27.55 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 32.30 “ ‘ Be aries 22 80 a ee ele en OO eee 21.75 | 1x8” .....0.. 19.27 
No. 2, 6-20’ 23.73 1x8” «2.5. oe BR 2 pega ; leaf_ leaf + Seoeee «UU iataae 20.40 
1x4” EG Ae ae 1x5 and 10”.. 55.00 No. 3— c <. .- oe 3.58 16. 23°36 
o.G.— 6/4 & 8/4x4, eee 16.55 +28. . eee 24. ongleaf Timbers 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 65.85 CAB" 20.00. 61.00 | nw A tee har +4 16’.29.90 32:88 age “Tal | ae 
No. 1, 6-20’....°50.50 | pepnetter Surfaced: | 18&20’.32.17 35.27 | 2x 8”, 12°...... 20.20 | No, 1 Sq. D&S 
ix4” F.G.— ca talalamarraes , 2x 6”, 10’.25.20 28.00 + 20.59 S48, 20’ and 
antl an a — ix¢e as eee 49.13 Boards, $18 or 828 ” ® 12° 24.73 28.36 CR eases 26.00 under: 
, 10-20’ .. 40. NR ee 64 Ry ’ ” 20’ q Or aren iat 81 
No. 1, 10-20'.... 35.67 ie patel 52.31 | No. 1 (all 10-20’): 18820-2829 | 31:36 arn hn BS om San hss 37.25 
No. 2, 10-20'.... 25.03 1x5 and 10” 56.85 See ok a 35.10 | oa» one 27 33 : a a SRE CBS ee pmevne 58 41.47 
OT — ree ! ee \ 2 27.12... ee Pe eee : 
Ceiling 6, acd, 6&8” .. 67, 50 inis” ch tejaany 63:76 12.25.01 26.50 Plaster Lath 
%x4”, 10-20'— 5/4x5, 10&12” 76.75 | No, 2 (all 10 to 20’): ae ees “Stee We. S Dimension No. 1, %”, 4’... 3.90 
4 - “4 K ,8/4x4, 2 ae 18&20’.28.09 eoee 9 ” N 9" a” 4’. 3.50 
ee 32:33 1x8” 25.22 - 2 4 SE Mice oa nd elas 18.62 0. 4, ’ -o 
As 67.00 prrrseses S022 | 9x10", 12’.29.10 30.50 | oxen 
| eee 31.81 eee 25.12 16’.31.84 35.80 SE a acheinpimeteese 16.77 Car Material 
No. 2 .....++.. 21.24 aii and Base te89" |... 30.95 99° e 
; - 18&20’.32.03 35.94 Byrkit Lath (All 1x4 & 6”): 
Partition B&better: No. 3 (all 6-20’) 2x12”, 10.31.79 .... No. 2 random.. 21.08 
m 4 and 6”..... ! Se Meer ee 19.25 12’.32.23 40.37 | 4 and 6’........ 19.75 St 
1x4”— er a 59.83 ee. ot 19.75 16’.36.42 46.18 | 8 and 10’....... 19.71 | _ ringers 
BO. pawns wie 24.50 5 and 10”.... 66.08 | le ape 19.49 18&20’.38.90 45.00 | 12’ and longer 19.75 | Sq. E., 26 to 28’ 56.00 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 
6-16’.$51.00 
& 


- 49.00 
- 50.00 
- 42.50 
- 34.00 
- 32.50 


6” 8” 10” 12” 
$56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
54.00 67.00 82.00 
58.00 


41.50 41.50 49.00 
37.50 37.50 38.50 
35.50 35.50 35.50 
5” &6/4— 4"&wadr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’..... $67.00 $69. 3 o7. 2° oes. 00 
No. 18btr, &- 16’. 64.00 9.00 
Wo. 1, 6-16’... 60.00 62: 00 Hy 00 18; 00 

For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch a 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10- inch, add $8; in No. 3, all 
widths, add $6; $4. 


§Furnished ada nd 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 


Specified pengthe-—tp Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2,add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over "20 percent shorter than 

10-foot: 
D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 E, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. $1.00 6-inch 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No 
2, $6.45. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 25.— Eastern prices, 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Mixed with 
~~ lumber or 
shingles 

Extra stars, 6/2. oof 2. 100 2 zs $ 2. 600 > 4 
Extra clears, 5/2. 2.70@ 2.8 
Ss + 3 Pee pees: 3.75@ ri 30 3900 : i0 
ME. Vadscsevees 4.00 3.80@ 
og ae 4.75@ 5.10 5.00 
OS ee eee 10.25@11.00 11.00@12.00 
Dimension, 5” 5/2. 3.40@ 3.55 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra clears, 6/2... 2.65 
Extra clears ....... 3.45@ 3.65 
PE “deudene ood 4.00@ 4.10 
EE Se a CGS sé 0 60s 4.45 
Porftections ......:3 5.00@ 5.05 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2.. 1.05@ 1.25 2. 20@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2.. 1.65 1.75 
Common clears .... 05@ 2.10 2 10@ 2.25 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


DEEL 2° wieowedccee dt 3.90 

» oe 
Eurekas vekoctues: see 
Berfection¢ ee 
Ro 0. 1's). - 13.26 





Portland, Ore., May 25.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
May 22. Reports of prices shown on S2S in 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 





Feet Pondosa Pine Average 
Sold Price 
17,000 1x8” No. 1 common S2S AL... 38.64 
235,000 1x8” No. 2 common S2S AL... 26.64 
493,500 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL... 21.73 
367,500 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL. 15.99 
103,500 1x6’ D select S2S RL.......... 2.86 
36,000 eee & wdr D sel S2S AL.. 48.58 
61,500 1x6” C select S2S RL......... 59.16 
38,500 5&6/4x4” & wdr C sel S2S RL.. 65.40 
36,600 6” C Devel SIGING. 2c ccccvecce. 35.74 
79, "000 > ali No. 3 &btr shop S2S— $7.18 
No 2 Se ee Pe rn errr i ec 27.18 
De: die eesoeee eee eM eet es 20.96 
Idaho White Pine 

11,000 1x8” No. 1 common S$2S RL... 45.00 
50,500 1x8” No. 2 common S2S RL... 34.45 
67,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL... 25.00 
46,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 18.61 
6,000 1x6” D select S28 RL.......... 49.67 
1,000 5&6/4x4” &wdr D sel S28 RL.. 76.13 
3.000 1x6” C select B38 RL........- 80.00 
4000 6° C Devel SIGN. 0.0 ccs ccccees 43.00 

5,000 5&6/4 No. 3 &btr shop 82S 
SE. ghia Weain ed ee  ae RE 59.25 
MM sGn cas ¢-uweis alae eunn een 36.25 
ae Cee eee F 29.25 

Larch and Fir 

110,500 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 20.12 
18,50 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension..... 21.11 
67,500 1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL.... 18.81 
4,000 4” C&btr vert er fig RL....... 36.63 
22,500 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.... 31.10 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., May 27.—The poplar siding 
market remains firm, with demand a trifle 





quiet, bad weather having retarded building 
somewhat. Prices are firm and unchanged. 

No.1 No.2 

FAS Select com. com. 

SO” Pere. err yt $40 $30 $24 

fe ere 38 28 22 

pe “er rore reer rs e 50 36 24 18 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 27.—¥. o. 
on actual sales of fir, May 24 and 25, direct 
only, reported by West Coast mills to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


b. mill prices 


B B&btr eS D 
NE gi ay he oh $42.75 $43.25 $30.75 eee 
A RE a me ee 42.00 Seas 
Se * wink mape 44.00 
Plat Grain Flooring 
Re ae ae 25.50 20.50 
SU sc seneddeadan aed 36.50 32.50 
Mixed Grain Plooring 
pill ak AS ae os ae $17.50 
‘Ceiling 
Mee vesceukts sa 25.00 21.00 
De |. as aran dates 25.50 19.25 
Drop ‘siding, 1x6” 
Sarre ea 35.50 29.00 . 
Ee 36.00 31.25 olindin 
> errno ee 19.50 
Finish, Kiin ‘Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
NEO % nko 44.6.007040% $41.75 $44.50 $55.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” ixi6” i218" 
ON: eee eee oe $18.25 $18.75 $19.00 $22.75 
De. Me: ladeenrne a aree 13.25 14.00 15.00 16.50 
“eee ae 10.00 10.75 10.75 + Sin 
Dimension 
2. if 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— z 
gl $19. 00 $19.50 $21.75 $22.25 $22.25 
6”. 18.50 18.50 20.00 20.50 20.25 $24. 00 $25.7 75 
8”. 19.50 19.50 20.75 20.50 20.75 23.75 26.50 
10”. 19.50 19.75 20.50 20.75 20.25 23.75 26.00 
12”. 19.75 19.75 20.25 21.00 20.75 24.50 26.50 
2x4”, 8’, $19.50; 10’, $19.50; 2x6”, 10’, $17.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2. + 75 $13. 4 $14.50 er 75 $13.25 
Ne. 3... wen : ee 
No. 1 ounnets Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced ......... $21.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough ........... 18.75 
5x6 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 20.75 
Fir Lath 
No. 1, 136 7K4’, ATV... veces sccvcccvccs $3.50 
Ba&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
EP One Ter se ee. $37.50 
BO on og og cy aah as OS Te Ue oth ee we Ron Fae e 38.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, May 27.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
NewYork: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
Ns chi 2d aren barat a es eae $1.35 $1.70 
| OS Ee re 1.25 1.60 
CREE sdk eek kedeeee es bee Cbd. 6s 1.05 1.4@ 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special Telegram to Amertcan LumBerman) 


Portland, Ore., May 28.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
a $65.00 4/4 ...$34.00@35.00 
1x4—10” ..... 55.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 

Bevel oe 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
%x . 24.00 8/4 « Wee sede 00 


ex &”, Flat gr. 27.00 Lath 4.00 
"Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box. 18.00@19.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special Telegram to American LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., _May 28.—Log market quo- 
tations: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; No. 2, $16.50@ 
17.50; No. 3, $12@12. 50; peelers, 2. 

Fir, red: vpegreced, $1 §6@16 

Cedar: $15@18 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $10@12. 
2 ¥ YB No, 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 


Everett, gs May 108 quotations: 
Fir: No. $26; No. > $19; 3, $13. 
Cedar: atts ot shingle logs ~ %, $21; lum- 


ber logs, $365. 
2, $12@14; $12@13. 





Hemlock: No. 
Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, sis: No’ s , $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., May 25.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 

Fir: Sorted firsts and seconds: No. 1, $22; 
No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11; 
lumber logs, $28 and $21. 

Hemlock: $12. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., May 27.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 

aaa ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 








ee FS ere $47.00 $47.00 $51.00 
ix 5 or 6” 49.00 49.00 51.00 
8 ee ee 53.00 53.00 51.00 
er 60.00 57.00 56.00 
oS er $2.00 80.00 80.00 
ae kee 36.00 36.00 41.00 
1x 56 or 6” 37.00 37.00 40.00 
Oo rr 40.00 39.00 38.00 
ae” eeeuas 42.00 40.00 38.00 
oe ll ee 51.00 47.00 46.00 
oe 2 8 eee 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6” 30.50 30.50 32.00 
SEF ccewecs 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Maree 33.00 32.00 32.00 
ere 35.00 34.00 34.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Wooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26: 
6-inch, 328; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12- inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1iS1E— 

10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
$36. 50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.5 
me” «sos See 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
3x 8” ... 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” ... 37.50 38.50. 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” ... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 

No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


—) 
Bead 
Ww 
- 
ou 
° 


Canadian 

Bé&btr. D BEB Cé&btr. 

testes $41.00 $35. 0 $25.00 $15.00 se 00 
- dwaens 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 81s— 
8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 


Be” cccccscccccccses $28.00 "$29. 00 $30.00 
MEM pcctecveees coos Sle 32.50 34.00 
ME wacvcecescssoure 32.50 33.50 35.00 
DE ~~ ¢ceccessaceeenes 35.00 36.00 37.50 
BESS ccccssescescters 86.00 37.00 38.50 


For merehantabie s1s Senet $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, dedu 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on Nog. 1 boar 

Cratin etock, $1 or oS 8, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 51S1E— 

8’ 10’ by 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$32.00 $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $33.00 
2x 6” 30.00 31.00 31.00 31 32.50 
3x 8” ... 31.00 32.00 82.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” ... 81.00 384.00 365.00 5 34.00 
2x12” 0 -00 35.00 35.00 35.00 


31.0 35 
For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price: 


of No. 1. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 





Seattle, Wash., May 25. Prices for red 
cedar siding in pine cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel yy \%-inch 


Clear oar bad - ad 
4-inch ....060cs%0 $29.00 $26.00 $19.00 
BME occ ccccccce 31.00 26.00 23.00 
S-IMGR ci cscccsces 35.00 32.00 23.00 


%-inch %-inch 

SO ae er eee $47.00 $39.00 

DE: cstcawes Madkacs ceed 56.00 43.00 
BPG ss Vac ekewdeWeccessewne 65.00 ° 


S2or4S Rough 
SO a tec aslna eeade nse aeee $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
DY PPC a. ia caw and Oe we 80.00 76.00 
TS RS 90.00 86.00 
Se Be El bccccdeusewenuns 105.00 101.00 

Clear Ceiling o e Weneeae, One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 OS Di caneesese cote - $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x3” and under.......... er 
Made from other SiZeS.......esssecceses 40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
GONE bbc dencehecectccceiedevesetsexess 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended May 25: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ....... $64.50 $62.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better ....... 39.25 41.25 
ee rrr ee aie aa 34.50 
Oe Sara gp okies es 24.25 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $42.25 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 38.75 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $62.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 75.50 
Cee Ge Ts oko ee bin scwdewen ss 69 50 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 38% 
1%” and over... 31% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1........ $33.50 
Sane. EK Beacssne Se 
rr ir Me Mo. ss aa c's tab ae em aa es, ae 
NS I a ss a inated ik muh wie ace 19.00 

Dimension 
a ee ae } Pee $25.50 
OE iE SE i pes 28.75 
Rs IME ‘nth aie ob aaa d Da bee 30.7 
ee ee ee in om aeusnchkecs 23.50 
SER SE Bos es anon occa 27.00 
Zath 

i. ate Me ee es otek 5 da wie eee $4.70 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., May 27.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. 0. b. Norfolk prices made dur- 
ing the period May 1 to 15, as reported by 
the North Carolina Pine Association: 


Bough 
raze, 4/4— 


Rd ah ihe wre ash ax ap oo a ahaa $46.04 
NS aaa al CMS 2 2%, cy. Scie icq a con cma 24.66 
ER a pee ee ae 22.01 
No. 1 No. 2 
oY? ed _ 1 box box 
SG. pxct ceewes $42 or 
Ee ae re. SETS ae Tre 
a) ee $37.38 $27.20 $23.36 
ht pie ivren a eee 
) a. 50.22 38.47 27.45 23.42 
ET =. @ivami ba en 53.16 40.93 28.39 23.96 
Bee “aeons seas 68.44 46.09 30.47 24.63 
Edge— 
o's, song 6ae eae een $50.79 
, WO cc ctes csabacde oxnoeee 66.37 
Cre sua die « welwven a 6 ON 70.39 
i aie eee intl NN. ii i 54.90 
Bark Strips— 
RE ere ee eee Pere $34.00 
er eee 17.90 
SS Rear ore oer 5.80 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
F looring— Width Wider 
pO SR LP PERE Te $42.74 $41.14 
No. 1 common, }##”........ 38.63 37.42 
COS ere 41.75 42.75 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn..... $19.65 
B&better bark strip partition.......... 35.25 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
NTE ale a os He wk ae o o.8 a $28.32 $20.13 
ere Sere eee 28.32 20.2 
gl EOE ESS REE Sire 29.00 21.23 
ee ee 31.52 22.28 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 


18x2%" 38x1%” %x2” %x1%” 
Ist qtd. wht. hee 00 $124.00 $96.00 $73.00 
ist qtd. red.. 91.00 86.00 73.00 68.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 84.00 74.00 63.00 63.00 
2nd qtd. red... 77.00 72.00 63.00 61.00 
lst pln. wht... 86.00 72.00 69.00 654.00 
Ist pln. red... 82.00 71.00 _ 60.00 657.00 


2nd pin. wht 78.00 66.00 60.00 47.00 
2nd pln. red 76.00 66.00 49.00 650.00 
ef ee 67.00 58.00 38.00 40.00 
ff ar 67.00 58.00 38.00 41.00 
ae 31.00 28.00 18.00 18.00 

4x2” %x1%” 
OS Se eee er $101.50 $103.50 
Re 101.50 103.50 
0 er ee 80.50 81.50 
Rg ee eee 80.50 79.50 
ee es Fao. ccd wen ee pe 78.50 81.50 
ST ES HS dao a vias ele neewe ee 73.50 75.50 
A OR ee ae 71.50 69.50 
tO Serre 67.50 67.50 
i i isvcawapbauseccdatess ae 50.50 
a are 48.50 50.50 
PE ctthitvheadhinwed ea bees 21.50 21.50 


NWew York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch a 
ee Ah for %-inch, add $1.50; for %-inch 
a 4 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple and birch flooring, as reported 
to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, averaged as follows, f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
May 25 








Maple— First Second Third 
NE a 6 wens ae koe eee $88.63 $68.69 $49.32 
Birch— 
a ane waded oon es 72.90 
APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 27.—<Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Mme base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 

ie pakaedkes ey thy “2 ae $155 @165 

ROEOUES ccices 05@110 115@120 

No. 1 com.... 130 85 18 0 90@ 95 

No. 2 com.... 465 50 54 59 

Sound wormy. 45 47 54 59 
QUARTERED —_ Oak— 

gl Ee Sear 120 

No. 1 com. eae 70 

No. 2 com.... 45 ee 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 


E. ihe tacss $100@110 $110@120 $130@135 
Meseets .vcces 15@ 80 80@ 85 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68@ 73 85@ 92 
No. 2 com 40 48@ 55 55@ 58 


‘ eet 45 
No. 3 com.... 26 28 27 29 33 38 
Sound wormy. 49 51 59 62 62 67 
Bass woop— 


Wee secancesee Ua 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com.... a 60 62 67 T0@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 32 35 48 37 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
OEE  aile.s fhe --$ 80 85 $3 100 de +> Ser 
No. 1 com.... 48 54 by 60 65 
No. 3 com.. 23 23 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
soundwormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BrrcH— ; 
D- 96.626en sie $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 


; on 
and sel. ... 60 65 65 70 70 75 
No. 2 com.... 36 37 40 42 42 44 


a chic cntoes $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 

No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 465 48 45 50 

No. 2 com 25 28 28 30 30@ 33 
PoPLaAR— 

Panel & No. 

13” & ae $140 $150 $160 
ST mie a4 o4:6:0 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel... 80 95 110 
> aaa 60 65 70 
No. 2 A.....-$ 38@ 41 45@ 47 49 51 

oan ff - 83@ 35 36 38 0s 38 


PLE— 
FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 
No. 1 common 

and sel..... 651 566 65@ 70 78@ 82 
No. 2 com.... 84@ 39 40@ 45 47 61 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 27.—The following 
are ‘eenrs prices on American black walnut, 
f. on . Cincinnati: 

$-0 5 wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$26 Wr $265 

Select: 4/4, "$165; 5/4, $170; 6/4, $175; 8/4, 


s140° 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, 
No, 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 
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Following are prices 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 








AsH— Sorr MAPLE— ° HARD — oo = oad 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 # £4No.3 4/4... 65.00 65.00 45.00 26.00 20.00 o. 
4/4 $ 75.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 4/4 - -$ 70, + tg 60. 69 $ $0. 90 £ 8 eo 8 2708 
5/4 85.0 0.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 nea oh oe 4 
6/4 105.00 90.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 8/4 96.00 86.00 71.00 39.00 21.00 “fy ose oe v7) 72.0 87.00 36. 00 20.00 
8/4 110.00 95.00 75.00 465.00 22.00 a ee 4 A 2S 
Rock EtmM— 10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 30.00 
BircH— 4/4 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 12/4 ««- 126. 00 105.00 90.00 65. 00 ade 
4/4 90.00 70.00 45.00 30.00 21.00 5/4 85.00 60.00 30.00 . 20.00 16/4 ... 170.00 145.00 130.00 oad 
5/4 93.00 73.00 54.00 38.00 22.00 6/4 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10- inch and 
6/4 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 8/4 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
8/4 rey a ye 9 a 7 SS | ee eS eee Regular stock contains 50 ‘percent or more 
12/4 115.00 105-00 95.00 60:00 1... 12/4 --- 115.00... 95.00 7.00 *80.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following pessensnane 
. , : ‘ . , ts) nch and wider percen 
3/8 76:00 1,00 34:00 34:00 —— and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
f f : ‘ : *- i 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & war., ae ae ee a ee Harp MAPLE RoucH er Se metal 

aoa $15; for 5-inch & wadr., 8- foot & ligr., ad 6 ta 77.00 85.00 54.00 34.00 26.00 rent pd pontoon 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot §74 ‘7. $7.00 77.00 62.00 36.00 26-00 Bea Coretarrtes tera #7000 40:00 °28:00 

lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 10/0... Sen SRR Shee SER aces pee ' oa 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 76.00 55.00 i << = =. 

iach ce’ ace ticart"Sourvone and two face Key st0ek, 4/4870, or on grades, FAS, $86: 4/4 ...8 62.00 S179 $1200 $2600 $18.88 
oO. or on grades, ° . » ° 5 le 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. No, ES "$70. 6/4... 70.00 60.00 60.00 35.00 22.00 
Sorr ELmM— and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, ix4- 8/4... . 80. 20s . : . 
FAS Sel. No.1 No. 2 No. 3 me “36e: 1x5-inch, 5/4 No. 2 com. & better...... 62.00 eeee 
4/4 68.00 58.00 48.00 26:00 ~ 22.00 Rep O END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 
5/4 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 ED OAK— FAS 0. 
6/4... 83.00 73.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 4/4... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 4/4 ...... eo $ 85.00 
8/4 88.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 23.00 C/4 ocx 30600 BROS TORR CERO. DRED BIE oven kccdiccedcedcsace 110.0 90.00 
10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 eetats 6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 6/4 ....... ecvnséedies 115.00 95.00 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 465.00 nen 8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 8/4 ......... ELENA e 107.00 
Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended May 21, Chicago basis: 
4/4 6/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED RED GuM— Rep OAk— 

tn. ~  a<dugovepida: ewokwktncude” Medebvetente Qtd. 

a ee =—C(|ttiC ce emia | Rate deus ane ean + ea steui cee aan Ce eS ee mene een, Sm ens! | ee 

TET 8) geese ee cegltinra aieae - Bielning aia Rinne Pin. PAS... 12.50@ 92. 00 88.25 @ 88.75 97. 50@ 107. 50 113.25@113.75 

mae iene No. sel 52.00@ 125 4, 72.25 71.50@ 83.25 

Qtd. FAS.. .100.50@ 103.50 104. 75@ 107. 75 101.75@113.50 104.75 @106.75 No. 2 . 42.75@ 49.50 54.75 49.00@ 54.75 55.50 
No. 1&sel 55.75 59.25@ 64:75 63.00@ 71.00 PoPLaR— 

Pin. FAS... 85.75@105.50 60. 50@ 108. 75 102.75 101.75 en Rs: OO 2k ec eeubagh nes ebvaeueeitne, aukeniiekwh A 
No. 1&sel 51.75@ 57.75 57.00@ 62.25 63.75@ 64.25 ..........-- Pin. FAS... 79.00@ 88.25 99.00 101.00 106.00 

P No. D ncwe CUBED TID ceccccccsess sengsccceses setcesesonee me sel rate | ao 66.75@ 69.00 73.00@ 74.00 76.00 

AP UM— 4 le eee 5.0U0G —— acOPebheseeees Geen eeeaeeesn 56 belae haces lb 

Qtd. FAS.. 62.75@ 67.00 64.75 64.50@ 65.00 67.50@ 69.50 No. 2-A.. 37.25@ 45.00 38.75@ 41.75 .........0.. 38.25@ 42.50 
No. 1&sel 47.50@ 51.50 47.75@ 50.25 50.00@ 54.00 53.75 No. 2-B.. 27.50@ 35.25 32.25 ee eee eee 

Pin. FAS... 58.75@ 66.25 64.00 65.00@ 67.00 73.00 Sorr MaPLe, WHND— 

No. 1&sel 44.00@ 49.50 47.50@ 51.00 47.00@ 50.00 51.00@ 58.50 FAS Mice. Sab eee ONad si aaiabreatteaar . aleowibaeernes 81.25@ 85.00 

No. 2 ... 25.75@ 32.75 28.00@ 29.00 28.00@ 36.25 27. 25@ 28.25 Ss iia A hia acy datiiy' eee ee, aigiae at cs ear ice ae 65.00@ 68.75 

No. 3. SRE NS acccckocus. stemkvameGek.  Saabeagancis BY asin: BRK Via La ase ate alma Ria Sasa. sie Gr tbiniels eee 37.75@ 38.00 
TUPELO— BEECH— r : 

ee ee. | re ds sd bce deen, wee aa buieeman FAS eS eS es ee ee ee ee ee gee 62.50@ 66.75 
ks OME oo ees cicmasls sk ee RSS Sae ae emntmrele oA des a EERO ee ee 47.50@ 50.75@ 51.75 
a, 3S 5.5 SE ORE nb deecncecee Serccee sees 33.25 Sort E-_m— . vee 

pom. AR rome) Pee Sr Tt 67.00 66.25@ 69.75 

Pore CCEOD SECO  cckiiceciccs 100.50@112.75 99.25@105.25 No. 1&sel 33.00@ 43.25 ............ 52.00 48.25@ 54.75 
No. 1&sel 44.50@ 55.50 67.75@ 71.00 70.75@ 74.00 65.50@ 76.00 No. 2 - 26.75@ 27.75 26.75@ 28.25 27.00 31.75@ 33.75 
No. ... 30.25@ 38.00 36.75@ 45.75 45.25@ 45.75 38.50@ 47.75 COTTONWoop— ; 

No. 3 SRE DE DEMOED GEBE occ cccrisecs. . bavencveseva FAS ...... EE POP OTe ee Ty eer e ee 
MIXED OaK— No. 1&sel. 38. 50@ 39.50 40.75 14.00@ eee Va ae en tes 

ee a ae a err ere Basswoop— ies.) 

WHITE Oak— PEE anes oe RIE STRIEI  aitkin singuiele "6K bad uhiw'g eels. Y 4s doweeeee 

Qtd. FAS .125.50@138.25 143.25 i rn eee Are See i, AOD OG 5 os odioe ek Rbk cele! Soe eee 
No. 1&sel 79.25@ 83.00 85.25@ 87.25 85.25@ 87.00 ............ SycaMorE— 

Pin. FAS... 88.25@ 95.50 95.00@106.25 105.50@111.25 105.00@128.75 We es! Soe wicrhenly Sec eta 58.50 61.50@ 64,75 
No. 1&sel 53.25@ 70.75 66.75 74.25 79.75@ 85.00 OO SS ae rs Om eres 43.50 46.50@ 49.75 
No. 44.25 49.50 52.00 54.00 57.75 MAGNOLIA— i 
eG CO ea a ee Eh i ol a eet a AR RARE ee ere ea ee 83.25@ 84.50 
che CE, Ss Ue a awkee ! Seed celater pol Seen No. 1&sel. 50.75@ 653.75 ......s.000. 59.00 61.25@ 64.50 
Sd. wormy oe A eee nsin noha icdaihacawets sine No 2.... 30.00@ 34.75 38.75 87.26@ 89.50 ~~. 25. ee. en' 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 27.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 


sientnstans 

Southern Northern and 
Florida Florida Georgia 
gl SRR ei $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 
Ts. tinn Gracteeaii 39.00 42.50 51.00 
EE! cuwossas 40.00 44.50 51.00 
agg athe 50.00 52.50 56.00 
OO 48.00 49.50 54.00 
SEE. cadesee 60.00 64.00 64.00 
CS) ——e 56.00 61.00 62.00 
ar ee cbs 67.50 71.00 
OS — ae wen 64.50 69.00 
CO =a “ee 85.00 
ile ° 80.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 ‘Gout add $2. 

an 2 feet additional, add $1. 00 to 32-foot 
price. 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 
B&btr, ht. rift. te sy 00 No. 1 sap flat. .$46.00 


B&btr, sap rift. 78.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29.00 
B&btr, re 51.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 21.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 

D2S&M— D4 
1x6” %x5%....$27.50 1x10” %x9%...$30.00 
1x8” %x7%.... 28.50 1x12” %x11%.. 31.00 


Shortleaf Dimension, S48, %-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 


ee ae $30.50 ee ee $31.00 
Be os wiee ces 29.00 ES ices iavds 32.00 
ee 30.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
7) et. $67.00 $62.00 eshte 
Ce hae a 45.00 40.00 $29.00 

Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%...$31.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$33.50 
1x8”, %x7%... 33.00 1x12”, %x1l1 . 34.50 
}3- -inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
OY CE 5, oo is,s 0g. 6 60030 4 RE RE CREO OS $39.00 
Se ee eee 55.00 
SA 2 OE” 5 sco 6 csv 0 owt bdee sees ee 64.00 
Maple Plooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 
9§x2%” 1yyx 3-60 
MIMA First gradeé.....c.cc2- 92. 3 1 : 
MFMA Second grade......... 74 
MFMA Third grade.......... 54°60 53. 80 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc D No.2 No.3 
Oe eee $ 69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 
ee” skeewae ea 79.50 64.5 44.25 38.25 
BOE .. wis vanien ue 74.50 64.50 44.25 39.25 
ead 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 
EE) cosine wee ont 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 
13° ane Ge. ..:< 104.50 94.50 53.25 43.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

NE. an ito HN $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
Hemlock .......- .. 4.90 cif. 5.50 delivered 





WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 27.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
8/4, $125; 10&12/4, $135@140. Common, 4/4, 
$60; 5&6/4, $70; 8/4, $80. 


Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $85@88; 5&6/4, $110@ 
115. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@65, 
Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 


Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $125. 
Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85; 5&6/4, 
$87@90; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $60@65; 
5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $52@54. No. 2-B 
common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $82@33; 8/4, $34@36. 


Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77. No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
$50@55. 


White Oak: @MS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common and select, 
4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5&6/4, $55@58; 8/4, 
$60@63, 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
































| Wanted—Employees 


WANTED—2 YOUNG MEN 


In retail lumber and building material office near 
Chicago. ' 

One experienced in bookkeeping, accounting and 
typing. 

One experienced in salesmanship, estimating and 
general office work, capable of accurately estimat- 
ing and listing quantities of building materials, 
lumber and millwork from ordinary plans. 

Apply in own handwriting, stating fully age, 
height, weight, nationality, religion, single or mar- 
ried, number in family, education, experience, name 
of firms worked for since leaving school, kind of 
work, how long with each firm, reason for change, 
salary wanted, references, when could start to 
work. Permanent position with opportunity for 
advancement. 

Address “C. 176," care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—FIRST CLASS 


Retail Yard Foreman. Must be thoroughly experi- 
enced and a hustler. Must know grades and capa- 
ble of handling men, getting out orders and getting 
results. State age, married or single, all experience, 
number of firms worked for and how long with 
each firm. Give full particulars, salary wanted. 
Answer in handwriting. 
Address “C. 175," care American Lumberman. 





Wanted—Employees 











Wanted—Employment 




















WANTED AT ONCE 


A first class bookkeeper to take charge of Journal 

and Ledgers for a Wisconsin lumbering corpora- 

tion. None but Al man will be considered. 
Address ‘“‘F. 164," care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED 


A-1 sales representative for large manufacturer of 
northern hardwoods, northern pine, southern pine 
and Pondosa pine. Pittsburgh, Youngstown and 
Cleveland territory. One familiar with industrial 
trade given preference. Excellent opportunity for 
permanent connection and good future for the right 
man. Give full details and send snapshot. 
Address “C. 161,” care American Lumberman. 


























MILL SALES ORGANIZATION 


Fir, hemlock and cedar, desires high class com- 
mission connections, exclusive territory. 
Address “B. 159,"" care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 


WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 


Mill foreman or superintendent of Hardwood cy- 
press or pine operation or will accept combination 
job sawing filing foreman and mill wrighting; 
have planing mill experience North and South to 
the firm willing to invest in me. I offer good 
reference and good mill training; life experience; 
I will prove myself a good asset. A check on 
references will disclose real merit. 
Address “F. 161,” care American Lumberman, 





























SUPERINTENDENT 


Mill work factory; 18 years’ experience. Thor- 

oughly understand plans, estimating, billing, de- 

tailing and cost production. Best of references. 
Address “F. 160,’"" care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED YARD SUPT. 


17 years’ experience in Hardwood and Hemlock 
mills; now employed; also Al Hardwood and 
Hemlock Inspector. 32 years old; married; best 
of reference, 

Address “D. 157,” care American Lumberman. 





SITUATION WANTED 


By man who has travelled continuously for twenty 
years, calling on the retail yard, and industrial 
trade in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Kentucky. 

First ten years selling Yellow Pine, last ten 
eer selling a West Coast Product, all on salaried 

asis. 

Wants salaried position; reference A-1l, only 
changed jobs once in twenty years, am still under 
fifty and have good established customers. Will 
guarantee results. 

Don’t answer unless you will pay four hundred 
dollars ($400.00) per month, and expenses. 

Can sell from Main office or by personal calls. 
Will headquarter any place. 

Address “E. 158,’’ care American Lumberman. 





ASSISTANT MANAGER 


For line yard in county seat town of 2,500 popula- 
tion in western South Dakota. Must be keen, ag- 
gressive man, capable of taking complete charge 
during manager’s absence. Good salary and oppor- 
tunity for advancement. In first letter give full 
Particulars, references, and salary asked. 

Address “E. 154," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Young man to take interest and manage a retail 
lumber yard in central Illinois. Must invest from 
$3,000.00 to $5,000.00. 

Address “E. 157,” care American Lumberman. 





WE DESIRE TO COMMUNICATE WITH A 


Resident buyer of West Coast lumber for the pur- 
pose of supplying the needs of certain of our 
clients which will average ten to fifteen million 
feet per year. References must be furnished as to 
your history, ability and integrity. Address com- 
munications to H. J. KAESTNER CO., INC., Times 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 





WANTED GENERAL MANAGER 


For Millwork factory operated in connection with 
Retail Lumber and Builders Supply business, also 
wholesale Sash and Door distribution. Located in 
Georgia. State Age, Experience and Salary ex- 
pected. Write “GENERAL MANAGER, 
GEORGIA,” care Amercan Lumberman. 


WANTED: COMPETENT 


Bench and sash and door men. BEAVER FALLS 
PLANING MILL COMPANY, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


WANTED DETAIL MAN 


One who has had experience handling Yellow Pine 
Railway material detail preferred but will consider 
general detail experience. 

Address “F. 158," care American Lumberman, 











SITUATION WANTED—LADY STENOGRAPHER 


5 years lumber experience. Best references. 
Address “E. 163,’ care American Lumberman. 





RAILROAD COMMISSION SALESMAN 


Desires connection in East with manufacturer or 
large selling agency, for a group of mills manu- 
facturing West Coast products, specialty railroad 
material. Have an excellent trade and only inter- 
ested in large, high grade connection. 

Address “‘H. 152,” care American Lumberman. 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Associated with large retail lumber company. Past 
three years in house building business. Desire 
new connection. Excellent references. 

Address “C. 164,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Position as general manager retail lumber yard by 
capable young man of wide experience. Best of 
references. 

Address “E. 151,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 


By experienced hardwood buyer and inspector. 
Hither North or South. Preferably road. Refer- 
en 











ces. 
Address “E. 156,” care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER 
Open for job. Can file for any kind timber. Mill 
cut out reason for leaving. 
P. BOX No. 172, Oglethorpe, Ga. 








WANT TO SELL ~OGGING EQUIPMENT? 


You can sell used locomotives, cars, rails, log load- 
ers, skidders, donkey engines or anything used in 
logging by advertising in the For Sale department. 
Advertise now. A RICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill. 





ACCOUNTANT, AUDITOR, OFFICE MANAGER 


Desires position. Wide experience, specializing in 
lumber accounting and income taxes. Al references. 
Address “‘F. 162," care American Lumberman. 


CIRCULAR FILER AND MILL MAN 


Wants position. Can go any place. 20 years’ ex- 
perience. Absolutely first class and dependable. 
Address “F. 163,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED TO HEAR FROM LUMBER COMPANY 


That needs the services of a practical, competent 
general superintendent. Thoroughly experienced 
manufacture hardwood and pine, who knows tim- 
ber. All methods of logging and railroad construc- 
tion for logging purposes. 

Address “‘C. 167," care American Lumberman. 


MARRIED MAN, FORTY, WITH TEN YEARS’ 


Mill experience and ten years selling, desires posi- 
tion with good manufacturer, as assistant to sales 
manager. Capable doing any office work, or con- 
sider selling proposition in Central States. At pres- 
ent employed as salesman. 

Address “‘C. 172,". care American Lumberman. 


DETAILER AND BILLER 


Several years’ experience in high class millwork, 
store, bank and office fixtures seeking position in 
middle West. 

Address “C. 153,” care American Lumberman. 

















MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 


Ten years successful experience as manager of 
southern pine mill. Sixteen years with present 
employer. Capable of forming and directing com- 
plete manufacturing and sales organization. While 
I do not know it all my experience is thorough 
and I can lead an organization to produce best re 
sults at minimum cost. Can serve effectively in 
any executive capacity. 

My record is clean and will bear closest in- 
vestigation. Can furnish any references required 
from present employer, the trade and from asso- 
ciates in business and social life. 

Not looking for an easy job but one requiring 
grit, energy and ability. Several well trained 
operating men available. 

Address “F. 150,” care American Lumberman. 





SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 


22 years’ experience, thorough knowledge of mill- 
work line, can handle men, also detailer and 
biller. Age 38; married. ° 

Address “F. 152,’ care American Lumberman. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


Fifteen years’ experience now selling jobbers do- 
ing two hundred fifty thousand minimum in stock 
Sash, Trim, Doers and Millwork, must make 
change, preferably commission. Would also con- 
sider stock Frames, Fir Doors and Mouldings. 
Address “‘F. 154,” care American Lumberman. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION 


Desired with chance to make investment if mu- 
tually agreeable. Chicago or vicinity preferred but 
will consider Northern Indiana or Southern Michi- 
gan. 15 years’ general experience. 35 years old, 
married. References. 

Address “E. 164,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR AND MILLMAN 


15 years’ experience. Can take complete charge. 
Address “‘E. 150,"" care American Lumberman, 


Wanted-Business Opportunities 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER WANTS 


Connection with large buyers Yellow Pine yard 
stock or specials; commission basis. Have good 
connections. BOX 963, Meridian, Miss. 


NEW JERSEY COMMISSION SALESMAN 


With following in Northern Jersey and part of 
New York state desires make connection with de- 
pendable manufacturer or wholesaler specializing 
in North Carolina Roofers who will appreciate ser- 
vices of a man who will protect their interests 
named territory. 

Address “F. 155," care American Lumberman. 


RESPONSIBLE PARTY WANTS EXCLUSIVE 


Sale for reliable Oak Flooring manufacturer in 
state of Ohio, preferably %” thickness only. Can 
warehouse if necessary. Or can sell entire output 
nationally if desirable. 

Address “F. 157,” care American Lumberman. 












































ATTENTION! ALWAYS READY 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


The wanted and For Sale department will help 
you to get what you want. 

Have you something to sell? Tell us what you 
want to sell or send your advertisement we will 
carry the message to the people who are buyers. 
Everybody wants something or would like to sell. 

Send your advertisement to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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| Wanted—Lumber and Shingles 

















For Sale-Business Opportunities 




















For Sale—Retail Lumber Yards | 








WANTED—HARDWOOD & YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Will buy outright, paying cash, or will handle en- 
tire output, making cash advances on lumber as 
put in pile and sell same on commission basis to 
Industrial and Consuming trade. Write us for 
detail information. 
J. O. NESSEN LUMBER CoO., 
Chicago, Ill, , 





WANTED—MAPLE SQUARES 
1x1, 1%x1%, 1%x1%, 2x2, 2%x2%, and 2%x2%, 
sending list of your stock, prices and location. 
Addr?ss ‘““W. 166,”" care American Lumberman. 


WALNUT LOGS WANTED 


Veneer and stump logs preferred but can use 
mixed lots. We send an inspector into nearby 
states and pay cash. 
CONROY-BUCHANAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Milling In Transit | 


WANTED 
To do Kiln Drying and Millwork in transit. We 
operate modern dry kilns and do high class mill- 
work. THE W. G. WARD LUMBER COMPANY, 
Ironton, Ohio. 


MILLING AND KILN DRYING IN TRANSIT 
Poplar Bevel siding and Dimension. Poplar Trim 
and Mouldings. K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Detail and special Woodwork. 

SERVICE LUMBER COMPANY, Corinth, Miss. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell anything in the lumber 
industry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


Wanted-Timber and Timber Lands 


WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





















































WANTED 


To purchase 2 to 5 million feet of good Hardwood 
in Michigan. CLARK DICKERSON, 
Reed City, Michigan. 


Wanted-Second Hand Machinery 


WANTED SECOND HAND CRANE 


10 ton capacity, steam operated, 50 foot boom, 
MICHIGAN WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY 
Reed City, Mich. 


WANTED SECOND-HAND 
%-yard steam or gasoline shovel. Caterpillar type. 
J. M. SONNER LUMBER CO., INC. 
Mabie, West Virginia 
































LOG BAND SAW MILL AND 


Filing Room Equipment latest improved must be 
as good as new; state length of time in operation, 
where can be seen, and lowest cash price. Ad- 
dress P. O. BOX 843, Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous 


SELL YOUR SECOND HAND MACHINERY 


Every week the clasified advertisements are read 
by people who are in the market for maehinery. 
Let us help you to find a buyer. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





























WE WILL BUY ABANDONED PROPERTIES 


For salvage: mills, factories, hotels, towns and 
estates. ALBERT M. DOWDEN, Bristol, Pa. 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


By N. Chapin. Saves Time and Labor—Prevents 
Errors. The tables reduce to board measure all 
fractional sizes of lumber, advancing by quarter- 
inches from 1x1 to 15x15 inches square and 20 
feet long; also scantlings and square timbers, ad- 
vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches square 
and 50 feet long. Saw logs are reduced to board 
measure. The book contains 171 pages of strong 
white paper, is 4x7 inches and is bound in cloth. 
Price, delivered, $4, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, 


FOR SALE 


An_ up-to-date Manufacturing Plant, located in 
a Western Tennessee city of 30,000 inhabitants, 
ideally suited for manufacturing hardwood floor- 
ing or any other wood products. Situated on a 
site of approximately 6 acres. This plant has a 
manufacturing and warehouse floor space of ap- 
proximately 17,000 square feet, an up-to-date Dry 
Kiln of approximately 16,000 square feét, a well 
equipped Power Plant and new, modernly con- 
structed sheds for raw materials of approximately 
68,000 square feet capacity. 

Manufacturing Building, Power Plant Building 
and Dry Kiln Building are brick construction (one 
story). and are well sprinkled. This plant is 
served by five railroads and is very accessible to 
lumber supply. 

It is an ideal plant for the manufacture of wood 
products; !abor supply is ample and at reasonable 
rates; Taxes and insurance rates are also low. 
For full information 

Address ‘“‘B. 164,” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—PLANING MILL, EQUIPMENT AND 


Stock complete. Or will sell stock and lease mill. 
Only planing mill in town of 1,800 with estab- 
lished markets in prosperous resort section. Lo- 
cated 50 miles from San Francisco, Cal. Com- 
pletely equipped for all kinds of millwork, includ- 
ing special sash and doors. Owner established 15 
years,, now 65, desires to retire. $15,000 cash will 
handle. 

Address “B. P. M,” care American Lumberman. 





SAW MILL FOR SALE 


Six year old plant, consisting of band mill, resaw, 
planer mill and two lath mills, located on Soo 
road and Lake Michigan in Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan. Purchaser need not tie up much money 
in standing timber, as large stands of hardwood 
timber available to mill are for sale by various 
owners and could be purchased as needed. Mill 
now being operated, ready for immediate use. Ex- 
cellent timber easily available to mill, runs heavily 
to hardwood. 
Address “B. 10," care American Lumberman. 





LOCATION FOR WOOD WORKING PLANT 


Glue up, mouldings and specialties, alongside long 
life sawmill operation cutting fir and variety of 
western soft woods. Cheap power and fuel. Good 
town in Western Oregon. 

Address “E. 159,’’ care American Lumberman., 





FOR SALE—WELL ESTABLISHED 


Lumber and building material business with elec- 
trically equipped sawmill, portable sawmill and 
standing timber. Doing a yearly business of more 
than $100,000. Located in the central part of Ver- 
mont on the central Vermont R. R. Chance of a 
lifetime. Good reason for selling. Address “F, 151,” 
care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE SAW MILL—PLANING MILL 


And retail yard. Unlimited virgin timber. Above 
is located in best mining district in the U. 8. 
$15,000 cash will handle. Terms can be arranged 
on balance. Apply BLACK RANGE LBR. CO., 
Silver City, N. M. 





FOR SALE—RETAIL YARD 


And Planing Mill, in Ohio Valley. Business estab- 
lished over 25 years. Sales now running over 
$300,000 a year, netting approximately $50,000 a 
year, including stockholders’ _ salaries. Fully 
equipped with modern electrically driven ma- 
chinery. Fixed assets, including real estate, build- 
ings, machinery and trucks priced at $95,000. 
Merchandise on hand, about $65,000, will sell at 
cost or market whichever is lower. Present own- 
ers will retain all book accounts, or let purchaser 
take at reasonable discount. Will deal with prin- 
cipals only. 
Address ‘“‘F. 156,” care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 


In Northern Ohio, County Seat, fine Residence 
Town. Terms on Real Estate and Improvements. 
Address “B. 154,’’ care American Lumberman. 


For Sale--Lumber and Shingles 


FOR SALE 


4-4 Panel Poplar 18” and up. Soft yellow, band 
sawed stock, A-1 manufacture. Can also ship Ma- 
hogany, White Pine, Cypress and all other kinds 
of Hardwoods in the same car from Cincinnati. 
CHARLES F. SHIELS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





























FOR SALE 
BAND SAWED AND TRIMMED LUMBER 
SOFT TEXTURE RED OAK 


10 Cars 4/4 No. 1 Common and Selects 
5 Cars 4/4 No. 2 Common 
CHESTNUT 
30 Cars 4/4 Sound wormy 
5 Cars 5/4 Sound wormy 
10 Cars 6/4 Sound wormy 
10 Cars 8/4 Sound wormy 
10 Cars 4/4 No. 3 Common 
All well seasoned lumber. 
SOUTH RIVER LUMBER CoO., INC. 
Northumberland, Pa. 


For Sale--Hardwood Timber 


OWNER OFFERING 2600 ACRES 

VIRGIN HARDWOOD TIMBER | 
Located on macadamized road six miles from ship- 
ping on main line C. & O. Railroad in Virginia, at 
sacrifice price $16.00 per acre. PROPRIETOR 
CENTRAL HOTEL, Point Pleasant, Pa. 





























FOR SALE—CANADIAN TIMBER 


50,000,000 ft. Hemlock, Birch, Basswood, Ash and 
Elm, 60% Hemlock, $3 per M trucking to R. R. 
200 miles North of Toronto. Splendid opportunity 
to operate very profitably. 
WARREN ROSS LUMBER COMPANY, 
Jamestown, New York 

















| For Sale--Retail Lumber Yards | 





For Sale-Southern Timber Lands 




















FOR SALE—INTEREST IN YARD 


Have retail yard located in Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, equipped with latest improved machinery, 
dry kiln, shed buildings, trucks and private switch 
track, that I would like to interest additional 
capital in. Yearly sales will run about $250,000.00 
with stock turn over of four to six times. New 
capital will be used to purchase lumber and other 
materials only and not used for any other purpose. 
Could use office man, salesman and shopman who 
could make an investment. Pp, O. BOX 916, 
Charleston, West, Va. 





FOR SALE 


Retail Yard and complete Building Material Store, 
including location. County Seat Town of 11,000 
in Irrigated Section of Southern California. Take 
about $75,000.00 to handle. 

Address “E.. 165,” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


For sale, retail yard including real estate. Also 
saw-mill and planing mill. Will sell one or both. 
Business established 20 years in town of 1200. 
Reason for selling ill health. 
GREENWICH LUMBER CO. 
Greenwich, Ohio 





FOR SALE 
Lumber yard established four years in Los Angeles, 
includes sticker and rip saw, etc. Splendid loca- 
tion where values are rapidly advancing. Land, 
stock and machinery requires investment of $45,- 


0. 
Address “F. 153,” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


With established trade in Buffalo, New York. 
Address “‘R, 151,‘ care American Lumberman. 








LAND FOR SALE—VIRGIN TIMBER 


Also cutover tracts, large or small, near Station, 
Chaska, Tenn. JOHN C. FAULKNER, 





TIMBER BARGAINS SOUTHERN STATES 


1- 27 Million L. L. Pine 3 Million Cypress 

2- 25 Million good Shortleaf Pine 

3- 9 Million White Oak 7 Million mixed 
Address BOX 963, Meridian, Mississippi. 


For Sale-Pac.Coast Timber Lands 


FIR—SPRUCE—CEDAR— 
HEMLOCK—REDWOOD—PINE 


Tracts from 20 million feet to billion feet in British 
Columbia, Oregon, Washington and California. Ten 
billion feet British Columbia timber placed exclu- 
sively with us to sell, also e) cellent pulp property. 

GARDNER & M )RRISON 

934 American Bink Bldg. 

Portland, O: egon 
In Pacific Coast Timier Since 1902 





























FOR PINE AND FIR TIMBER LANDS 


— FAVELL-UTLEY, REALTY CoO., Lakeview, 
re. 





B. C. TIMBER FOR SALE 


A very fine stand of timber, practically on stump- 
age basis; about 65,000,000 feet, principally fir. 
Excellent location. Have party who will purchase 
all output. Full particulars from W. J. Rolfe. 
CANADIAN FINANCIERS TRUST COMPANY, 
839 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B,. C. 
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For Sale-Timber and TimberLands 




















For Sale-Timber and Timber Lands 




















ForSale-Second Hand Machinery 




















SALE OF TIMBER 
NETT LAKE OR BOIS FORT 
INDIAN RESERVATION 


Sealed bids in duplicate, marked outside “Unit 
No. 2”. or “Unit No, 6” and addressed to the Su- 
perintendent, Consolidated Chippewa Indian Agency, 
Cass Lake, Minnesota, will be received until 12 
o’clock noon, central time, Tuesday, July 30, 1929, 
for the purchase of approximately 38,000,000 feet 
of white and Norway pine, spruce, popple, cedar, 
balsam, basswood and tamarack on about 18,473 
acres of allotted Indian lands. 

Unit No. 2 embraces approximately 6,495 acres 
of restricted allotted land in Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
6, 7, 8 9, 10 and 11, T. 64, N., R. 22 W.; Sections 
1 and 12, T. 64 N., R. 23 W.; and Sections 31 and 
32, T. 65 N., R. 22 W.; containing an estimated 
stand of timber, b. m., as follows: white pine, 732,- 
000; Norway pine, 233,000; spruce, 383,000; balsam, 
40,000; jack pine, 186,000; jack pine bolts, 450 
cords; popple bolts, 646 cords; balsam pulp, 345 
cords; spruce pulp, 215 cords; tamarack ties, 1,100; 
cedar poles, 2,000; and cedar posts, 8,000. 

Unit No. 6 embraces approximately 11,978 acres 
of restricted allotted land in Sections 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32 and 33, T. 66 N., R. 21 W.; Section 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 35 and 36, T. 66 N., R. 22 W.; 
and Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10 and 17, T. 65 N., 
R. 22 W.; containing an estimated stand of timber, 
b. m., as follows: white pine, 519,000; Norway pine, 
4,500; spruce, 36,000; balsam, 17,000; popple, 84,- 
000; popple pulpwood, 20,300 cords; popple bolts, 
20,565 cords; spruce pulpwood, 19,600 cords; balsam 
pulpwood, 2,820 cords; balsam bolts, 1,875 cords; 
birch, 800 cords; cedar poles, 12,775; cedar posts, 
69,050; cedar ties, 4,925; and tamarack ties, 100. 

Contracts for the purchase of this timber must 
be made by the successful bidder, or bidders, under 
this advertisement with the individual allottees or 
their heirs. 

Within Unit No. 2 there are 800,000 feet and 
within Unit No. 6 545,000 feet of white pine, Nor- 
way pine, popple, etc., upon fee patented allotments 
which may be purchased. 

The minimum prices per thousand feet, board 
measure, which will be considered for the timber 
are as follows: white pine, $10.00; Norway pine, 
$9.00; spruce, $9.00; jack pine, $5.00; birch, $3.00; 
popple, $2.00; balsam, $3.00; jack pine bolts, $2.25 
per cord; popple bolts and pulpwood, $1.00 per 
cord; spruce pulpwood, $2.25 per cord; balsam bolts 
and pulpwood, $1.75 per cord; birch, $1.75 per cord; 


standard tamarack and cedar ties, 18c each; cedar 

poles as follows: 
20 ft. long, 4 to 8 inch top, $ .15 each 
| Die MT Tee Bilis si — = 
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For cedar posts: 
7 ft. long, 3 to 7 inch top, $ .02 each 
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A’ separate bid must be made for the timber on 
each Unit, but any bidder may submit bids for the 
two Units. All timber must be cut and removed 
prior to June 1, 1935, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. With each bid 
a certified check on a solvent National Bank, drawn 
in favor of the Superintendent of the Consolidated 
Chippewa Indian Agency, Cass Lake, Minnesota, 

must be submitted as follows: Unit No. 2, $5,000, 
Unit No. 6, $15,000. These checks will be applied 
on purchase price, returned to unsuccessful bidders, 
or retained as liquidated damages if the successful 
bidder shall not execute contract and furnish sat- 
isfactory bond for $10,000 for Unit No. 2 or $20,000 
for Unit No. 6 within sixty days from the accept- 
ance of bid. The right is reserved to waive tech- 
nical defeets and to reject any or all bids. 

For copies of the contract, regulations and other 
information apply to the ‘Superintendent of the 
Consolidated Chippewa Indian Agency, Cass Lake, 
Minnesota. 

Washington, D. C., May 15, 1929. 
CHAS. H. BURKE, 
Commissioner. 





TIMBER LIMITS FOR SALE 


Five hundred million feet of Spruce. Can obtain 
same amount adjoining. Southern Alberta near 
border. Easy operations. Shows a profit of eight 
dollars per M. after paying expenses and dues. 
COLONEL PEUCHPN,*105 Roxborough Street 
East, Toronto. 


FOR SALE—NEW YORK STATE TIMBER 


600 acres, containing 4 million feet, consisting 
beech, hard maple, basswood, yellow birch, ash, 
black cherry. Land included. Near R. R. and 
State Road. 

Address ““M. 162,” care American Lumberman. 








FOR SALE 


Fifteen to twenty-five million feet hardwood, with 
small percent swamp pine. Will sell outright or 
will contract to deliver to mill in logs. Timber is 
located on good railroad and near good town of 
about fifteen hundred people. Do not answer 
unless financially able to operate. 

Address “F. 159,” care American Lumberman. 








FOR SALE—FINE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


One hundred million feet timber—hemlock, hard- 
woods and some white pine—in east Tennessee, at 
price not to exceed $2.25 per thousand. Fine log- 
ging proposition. Tributary to large band mill, 
with railroad and complete equipment, just cutting 
out. Railroad within half mile this timber and 
easily extended. Mill and railroad, owned by 
others, can be leased. Complete organization of 
successful going concern goes with mill. Could 
saw lumber in 30 days. Initial outlay only $125,000 
to $150,000. Death active owner and age of others 
reasons for selling. 
Address “C, 166,” care American Lumberman. 





1600 THOUSAND HARDWOOD TIMBER 


Entire West one half of Section 20. Town 47. 
Range 32, Baraga County, Michigan, bordering 
lake. 80% Maple. Price $10,000.00. 


Address “D. 153,” care American Lumberman. 


ForSale-Second Hand Machinery 


FOR SALE 


1—American 77-A Model 5 15x6 Matcher, 8 knife 
cylinder, jointing attachments, double profile. 

1—Berlin No. 94 6x15 matcher, 6 knife round 
cylinder, jointing attachments. 

1—S. A. Woods No. 59 18” double surfacer, 6 knife 
round cylinder, jointer attachments for top and 
bottom cylinder. 

1—Berlin Band Resaw No. 283, 44” wheels, 4” saw. 

1—-Rawley & Hermance circular resaw, shingle mill 
type, takes 40” saw. 

2—Standard Line Open Side Edgers, 2 saws. (New). 

1—Standard Twin Steam Feed Engine. 

1—Standard Line, 2 Saw Trimmer. 

1—Covel Automatic Circular Grinder, will grind up 
to 72” saws. 

1—Berlin No. 275 Knife Grinder. 

1—American No. 4 Cutter Head Grinder. 

1—72” Heavy McDonough 4 saw edger, with rift 
attachment, live rolls and saws. 

1—Left Hand Band, Saw Grinder. 

1—Band Saw Brazing Clamp. 

1—Band Saw Leveling Bench with Roller 
Stretcher. 

1—Band Saw Lap Grinder. 

1—Allis 3 Block Steel Carriage 40”. 

1—Nigger 10x6x48”. 

1—Southern 12x16 Left Hand Side Crank Engine. 

1—Vertical 8x8 Engine. 

1—Ideal 10x10 Engine High Speed Automatic Gov- 
ernor. 

3—Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers 60”x16’. 

1—Lambert 10x10 double drum hoisting engine. 

1—Automatic Electric Industrial Truck, type D. 

1—Worthington duplex pump, 7%x6x10, Brass Rods 
and liners. 























1—Smith-Vaile pump, 10x7%x12, suction 6”, steel 
rod, c. i. liners. 

—— Steam Pump, 6x4x6, brass ball valve, steel 
rod, 

— Duplex pump, 7%x4x10, 4” suction, steel 
rod. 


1—Marsh pump, 12x7x12, brass rods and liners. 
1—Marsh pump, 4x2%x3, brass rod and liner. 
1—Lot of various size pulleys. 
All machines have been rebuilt and are in first 
class condition. 
STANDARD MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Baton Rouge, La. 





THE WISE 
ADVERTISE 
THERE IS NO CHEAPER WAY to sell than by 
advertising. You can’t send a salesman to call 
on the many thousands of readers each week. 
UR RBADERS ARE THOSE 


Who read the Classified ads in the AMERICAN 
LUMBBRMAN. 
BARGAINS 


EVERY WEEK 
FOR THE 
BUYER OR SELLER 





FOR SALE 
One complete 8-ft. Clark band saw mill 
Mershon resaw. 
Two barnhart log loaders. 
One 27-ton Shay locomotive. 
One 6Q-ton Shay locomotive. 
Will make extremely low price for id sale. 
NORTH FORK LUMBER COMP 
Nottingham, W. Va. 


with 


SAWMILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


1—Bates Corliss heavy duty engine Seneanse°nit’ 
fly wheel. 

1—8x8 Upright steam engine. 

2—72x18 Boilers. 

1-——8’ Allis Chalmers band mill. 

1—Carriage complete with McDonough block and 
Prescott steam set works. 

1—7’ Special Diamond horizontal resaw. 

1—Left hand six saw No. 102 Murray edger. 

1—Grinnell sprinkling system complete with tower. 

Also miscellaneous chain, shafting, pulleys etc. 

Will sell reasonable. 
Address KNEELAND-McLURG LUMBER CO., 

Phillips, Wisconsin 


FOR SALE—INVESTIGATE 
COMPLETE BAND MILL PLANT 


Capacity 15,000,000 per year. Include five hundred 
H. P. Corliss engine, band and heavy Allis Resaw 
Band Mill, three logging locomotives and forty log 
cars, also log loader and log skidding machine. 
Planing mill, American Fast Feed Machine, capac- 
ity 50 M. planed lumber per day. Also complete 
machine shop and welding plant. Also experienced 
Plant operator will take down, move, set up and 
operate successfully. 
LATHROP LUMBER COMPANY, Reform, Ala. 








WOODS No. 10 18”x12” PLANER 


Matcher, sizer. Mershons 60” standard band 
resaw. Both machines in good order. No use of 
your mill being closed down. Will sell at low 
price or trade for lumber. 
LOWRIE & WEBB LUMBER CO. 
13441 Michigan Avenue, Dearborn, Mich. 








For Sale-Logging Ry. Equipment 


NATIONAL FOREST a FOR SALE 
See advertisement on page 
FOR SALE STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
One 50 Ton Baldwin Mogul 
One 40 Ton Heisler (New 1923) 
One 30 Ton Lima gear 
18 All Steel Russell Logging Cars 
14 Wood Frame Russell Logging Cars 
2% Track miles 60 lb. Relaying Rail 
1 Carload #”x5” Track Spikes 
Above in good condition and available for im- 
mediate delivery. 
BISSELL LUMBER COMPANY, 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin 


FOR SALE 


Four drum hoist and boiler, used as log skidder. 
Osgood “29,” standard gauge, self propelling Loco- 
motive Crane. Two 130 HP HRT Boilers, 66” diam. 
x 20 ft. with one stack. 

OWMAN LUMBER CO. 

St. Albans, West Va. 


























FOR SALE: 2 DECKER LOADERS 
Self Propelling; 60 Standard Russell 
Standard Flat Cars. 
spare parts for cars. 
Ltd., Chassell, 


Cars, 20 
Send us your inquiries for 
WORCESTER LUMBER CO., 
Michigan, 





WANT TO SELL LOGGING EQUIPMENT? 


You can sell used locomotives, cars, rails, log load- 
ers, skidders, donkey engines or anything used in 
logging by advertising in the For Sale department 
of the classified advertisements. Advertise now. 


For Sale—Steel Rails 


RELAYING 40 LB. AND 60 LB. RAILS 


Also 30s, 35s, 56s, 70s, 80s, 85s. New rails, all 
weights. Switches, frogs, second-hand locomotives. 
ROBINSON & ORR, 248 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 250 TONS 


Of 45-lb. ASCE relayers Mississippi delivery. Lo- 
cated in Mississippi. Rails practically as good as 
new. Also large tonnages of heaver section rail 
from 56-lb. to 100-Ib. 

M. K. FRANK 
Park Row Bldg., 1204 Clark Bldg., 
New York City. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR SALE, BARRINGER SLEIGH BRAKE 


Ryther-Pringle, four 24-inch three groove sheaves, 
steel bed. Complete outfit in first class condition. 
EAST Fn peel LUMBER COMPANY, East Jor- 
dan, Mich. 





SURPLUS MODERN WOODWORKING MACHINES 


We have a number of surplus electric drive ma- 
chines for quick sale at bargains, including Woods 
Electric Moulder, Greenlee Mortiser and Tenoner, 
Bell.Door Machines. Write for list to 

HUCKINS YACHT CORP., Jacksonville, Pla. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 














For Sale-Trucks and Tractors 


TEN TON HOLT TRACTOR FOR SALE 


Overhauled, in good running order. Price reason- 
able. BOX 133, Ontonagon, Mich. . 























THE WAY TO MAKE A SALE 


Is to advertise in a paper that reaches the people 
who would be interested in what you want to sell. 
When you want to sell anything used in the lumber 
world and allied industries, advertise in the 
431 S. Dearborn 8t., 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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For Sale-Electric Machinery 

















ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C., for sale at 
attractive prices. Large stock of New and Rebuilt 
Motors on hand at all times. Write for our Stock 
List and prices. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 








For Sale--Locomotives and Cars 




















REBUILT LOCOMOTIVES 


115-ton Baldwin Mikado type 2-8-2, built 1915. 

60-ton Baldwin Mogul type 2-6-0, built 1907. 

60-ton Baldwin Mogul type 2-6-0, built 1910, new 
boiler 1921. 

39-ton Baldwin Prairie type 2-6-2, built 1913, 

47-ton Baldwin Mogul type 2-6-0, built 1907. 

29-ton Porter Mogul type 2-6-0, built 1905. 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE Co. 
Birmingham, Alabama. 





FOR SALE 


One (1) 28-ton Lima Shay geared locomotive, re- 
built! TOMAHAWK STEEL & IRON WORKS, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 





ZELNICKER BULLETIN 


32 pages of bargains in Rails, Equipment, Heavy 

Machinery, Oil Engines, Underwriters Pumps, 

Tanks, Pipe, Steel Sheet Piling, etc. 
ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS 


FOR SALE 


Two 23-ton Heisler locomotives, excellent condition. 
NICKEY BROTHERS, INC., Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


150 Flat Bottom Gondola Cars, 40 ton capacity, 
steel underframe. Can be used as flat cars by re- 
moving sides. HARRY C. LEWIS, 

156 Market St., Newark, N. J. 























| For Sale—Miscellaneous | 


5000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS AT §2.95 


Per thousand. Bond Paper. Engraving Free 
ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—USED DRY-KILN TRUCKS 


300 6-ft. channel iron roller bearing dry-kiln 
trucks. Cross piling type. Good condition. 250 
5-ft. channel iron roller bearing dry-kiln Sor 
Cross piling type. Good condition. CHA 
BRAUN MACHINEERY CO., Fort Wayne, ind. 


WANTED TO MAKE CONNECTION 


With some one to take output of any amount— 
Radio Cabinets, fifty per day or less. 

WOOD SPECIALTY COMPANY 

P. O. Box 454, Corinth, Miss. 


FOR SALE 3 CARLOADS OF BISHOPRIC BASE 


32-inch and 48-inch plain and creosoted. If in 
the market, write and make us an offer. 

DADE LUMBER CO, 

West Paim Beach, Fla. 














DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 
Write an advertisement ;send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





DAVIS-PARADIS 


Watchman’s Clock Corp. 
95 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Insurance Underwriters do not recog- 
nize watchmen’s service unless checked 
by approved clock. Use our TELFAX 
Model Clock. 



















Prevent Fire 
From Sparks 


Equip your mill stacks, 
locomotives, donkey loaders, 
skidders, etc. with South 
Bend Spark Arresters. Sold 
under guarantee to work 
satisfactorily or money back. 


Write for catalog. 



















South Bend 
Spark Arrester. 


Company, 
Western Branch: SOUTH BEND, 
Portland, Ore. IND. 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent except where our 


Two Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter Coin 


is in use, then 
imitation isn’t 
ssible. 
ample if you 
ask for it. 


CHILDS & CO. 
CHICAGO 


We also make Time 
Checks, Stencils and 
Log Hammers. 


DEPARTMENT 2 


J.H. Miner, Drawer 632, Meridian, Miss. 

















The 


SPEE-D-TWIN 


STEAM FEED 


Costs little more than belt or 
friction type feeds, but it makes 
a tremendous difference in the 
cut of the mill. 


It's worth investigating. 


Write for catalog A. 


SOULE 


STEAM FEED WORKS 


MERIDIAN 
MISSISSIPPI 








LOG STAMP 


TRADE CHECKS, STENCILS 
BURNING BRANDS, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MEYER & WENTHE 


31 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 

















Planer and Jointer Knives 
accurately ground to uniform temper 


Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of wood to be 
SPECIAL : * worked. We will quote you at once and give earliest date of shipmdnt. 


{High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry.) 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, :: 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis. Missouri 





RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 




















6O-TON DIESEL 


THE PLYMOUTH 


LINE OF GASOLINE AND DIESEL 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Iscomplete from two to sixty ton sizes. Write forcat- 
alog and performance bulletins. Time is the best 
test. It’s the saving in operation cost that counts. 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


292 RIGGS AVENUE 


PLYMOUTH, OHIO 











SLOW SPEED, LOW POWER 


Shavings and 
Dust Collecting Systems 
POSITIVE Long Distance Conveyor Systems. 


MECHANICAL Wood Waste Furnace 
Stokers, 


Central Blow Pipe Co. 
Engineers and Contractors 
1729-31 West Phone, ca os 6416 

Pershing Road, 





G. Kluge, Pres. 
A Katz, Sec. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A—Northern Pine 
B—Northern Spruce 
C—Northern Hemlock 
D—Northern Cedar 


Babcock Lumber Co. .'abceio 105 


Bissell Lumber Co........ ac 
Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co... .. c 
= River Boom & Lumber 
Coline Lis Gs..6.6....00 24 


Connor Co., R 
Emporium Forestry Co...abe 

Foster-Latimer Lbr. Co...ac 109 
Grand Rapids Trust Co....c 108 
Griffith-Hubbard Lbr. Co..a 115 
Hettler Lbr. Co., H. H...ace 30 


Hines Lbr. Co., Edw....acej 29 
Hines Hardwood & me 
OS 


Jackson & Tindle, Inc... oa 
Kneeland-McLurg Lbr. Co. c 
ae Indian a, 


et ea Seaeere sere 109 
Northwestern Coo & 

Lhe. Co., The....... abede 109 
gg. acd 24 
Pike-Dial Lumber Co... .ajlor 115 
Rib Lake Lumber Co...... e 24 
Rust-Owen Lbr. Co. . a 24 
Sawyer Goodman Co... wes 24 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 

| REECE aopr 23 
Stack Lumber Co.......... c 
Stange Lumber Co....... ac 24 
Virginia & Rainy LakeCo.ab 29 
Von Platen-Fox Co....... ac 109 
Wells Lbr. Co.,J.W...... ac 3 
Western Wood Products Co.. 

eS ere acjlor 115 
WeyerhaeuserSalesCoajlmrs 
Wheeler & Dusenbury.....ac 12 
White Star Lbr.Co...... eejl 115 
Winegar-Gorman Lbr. Co..ac 115 


WisconsinLand&Lbr.Co..acd 8 
Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber 

See ab 
Worcester Co.,C. H...... ed 
Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co....¢ 


&—Southern 
Pine 
F—Cypresu 


Yellow 


Alger-Sullivan Lbr. Co... .. e 105 
Angelina County Lbr. Co...¢ 
Ayer & Lord Tie Co....... ° 
Babeock Lbr. Co... .. abcelo 105 
Beaumont Lumber Co.. 
Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark.. 


ee eee eee eee eeeee 


Central Coal & Coke Co...ej 11 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cy- 
press Co., Lid.... ....... -" 
Eastman, Gardiner &Co.. 
Frost Lbr. Industries,Inc. . 5 
Great Southern Lbr. Co. . oe 
Gregerteen Bros. Company f 
Griffith-Hubbard Lbr. Co... 
Gulf Red Cypress Co....... { 
Hammond Lbr. Co., Ltd... .e 
Hettler Lbr. Co., H. H...ace 30 
Hines Lbr. Co., Edw....acej 29 
Hines Lumber Co., Edward.e 29 
Homochitto Lbr. Co........ © 


Kaul Lbr. Co lai aaa ‘ 28 
Kirby Lbr. Ca... ......... » 
Long-Bell Lbr. Co..... emo 
Luteher & Moore Cypress Lbr 

= + 108 
Latcher& MooreLbr.Co. The.e 
Lyon Lumber Co ........ ef 105 
Marathon Lbr.Co......... e * 
Natalbany Lbr. Co., Ltd 120 
Newman Lbr.Co.,J.J...... 
Payne, Frank....... 105 
Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co...... ° 
Pioneer Lamber Co........ e 2 


Reynokis & Manley Lbr. Co.ef 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER—ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Roofer Manufacturers Club.e 


Southern Pine Sales Corp. efi 
Sumter Lumber Co., Inc...e 20 
Tegge Lumber Co., The. é ef 140 
Tremont Lumber Co....... e 
Vernon Parish Lumber Co. .e 
Wausau Southern Lbr. Co. .e 
Wier Lumber Co., R. W....e 
Wyatt LumberCo......... e 


13 


G—Arkansas Soft Pine 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau .g 
Caddo River Lbr. Co..... eg 105 
Wisconsin& ArkansasLbr.Cog 


H—<Aromatic Red 
Cedar 

Sytictonee Hardwood Co., 

Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark... 


Brown & Co., Geo. C...... 
De Soto Hardwood Fig. Co.h 117 


I—North Carolina Pine 


Atlantic Lbr. Co........... 1 
Babcock Lbr.Co...... abcelo 105 
Camp Mfg. Co......cc.00- i 8 
Johnson & Wimsatt........ » 106 
Schuette Co.. Wm....... ais 


Southern Pine Sales Corp..efi 13 
Willson Bros. Lbr. Co... .. al 105 


J—Fir 

K—Spruce (Western) 

L—Western Red Cedar 
M—Western Hemlock 


N—Port Orford Cedar 
Anaconda Copper Mining 

Ee Ae jru 
Ayer & Lord TieCo........ j 
B C Spruce Mills, Limited. .k 
Beaumont Lumber Co... .ejr 
Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co....... j 
Bratlie Bros. MillCo....... 1 3 


CapilanoTimberCo.,Ltd. . jlm 
Central Coal & Coke Co...ej 11 
Collins Lbr. Co., John D. .jlm 


Connor Co., R........ acjdr 
Coos Bay Lumber Co..... jm 22 
Dempsey Lbr.Co........ 1m 
Dolge, Inc., Ernest......... ji 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co............ jm 
Glendale Lumber Co..... jop 111 
Gram-Willis Lbr.Co....... j 14 
Griswold Lbr. Co., The. .... j 
Hammond Cedar Co....... 1 18 
Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 
ssseapetaseiasel jmopq 


Hines Lbr. Co., Edw....acej 29 
Inland Empire Lumber Co.. 
setvuevbnettieariaal j 115 
JohnsonLumberCo.,C.D.jkm 16 
Kaehler Lbr. Co., Donald F.f 115 
Long-BellLumber Co. . .ejmo 
Mauk Lumber Co., C. A...m 
McCormick Lumber. re 


Miller Co., Paul........... k 115 
Mumby Lumber & —_— 

Diises ceuchtnbecocken jlm 
Ostrander Railway & Timber 

Sh. siescasteuesdiucsers j 
Pacific Mutual Door Co..... 15 
Pacific States Lbr. Co... .jm 111 


Parker-Poyneer Lumber Co.j 112 
Pike-Dial Lumber Co. .ajlor 115 
wa Lumber & —— 


eee eee wee 


Seidel Lbr.Co.,J i ipa 
Silver Falls Timber Co.. 


Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd..... 1 12 
Timberland Lbr. Co.,, Ltd. . .j 
Western Wood Products Co. 
isutaeeuldenacdtetey ajlor 115 
WeyerhaeuserSales Coajimrs 
White River Lumber Co.jkim 
White Star Lumber Co. ..cej 115 
Willapa Lbr. Co.......... jk 112 


O—California White 














Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. Wendling-Nathan Co....opq 113 Kaehler Lbr.Co., DonaldF.re 115 
eee S . 2A fevassbocveuedeae mopq Wuichet, Inc., Louis.... opt 113 Long-Lake Lumber Co....rs 10 
P—Califernia Sugar = Lassen Lbr. & Bor Co.....0 14 MoGoldrick Lbr.Co.......r8 12 
Pine Long-Bell Lbr. Co..... ejmo R—Pondosa Pine Madera GegarPine Ca..... pr 
Q—Redweed Madera Sugar Pine Co... .pr 8—Idaho White Pine Sie Santer Oe _ 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois.q 14 T—Arizona White Pine —- et le 
Algoma Lumber Co........ © 22 Pelican Bay Lumber Co....0 U—Western Larch Schuette Co., Wm....... a 
California Redwood Assn...q Red River Lumber Co....op 17 “Alaska Cypress == Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
a we Redwood Sales Co......... q 114 Alaska CypressCo......... WUD — COs evvevvrereees or 3 
Clover Valley Lbr. Co......0 113 Seidel Lbr. Co., se a SS eae ae nese ha on 
Ellingson Lumber Co. CaS SG _. 28eseeseereooeved Bile FEOCEOS Se 2 Oe he lt > estern ine Ts.  - 
Feather River Lumber Co. .o Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke amare ee ws a. ber WeyerhaeuserSalesCoajlmrs 
Fruit Growers Supply Co..op 28 Os vncvevcccescccess aopr 23 Craig Mountain Lbr Co... > tT Wietes Lember C 1 
Glendale Lumber Co.....jop 111 Sugar Pine Lbr. Co., The. .op Inland Empire Lumber Co. inton Lumber Co....... 
Great Southern Lumber Co.eq Union Lumber Co......... SUE ‘watbensecetandunscka jkru 115 Wuichet, Inc., Louis. .... opt 113 
pena: Sener Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark.cin Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 115 Newman Lumtber Ga. 3. J. 
Basswood .......b Brooks & Ross Lbr.Co. .bdhm Gulf Red Cypress Company ............... acijmnopq 
a eoccccccce Y Brown &Co.,Geo.C...ahjln eee eee eeeeeeees acghijlng Northeast Lbr.Co...abSmno 
nig nls Brown Lumber Company.bdm Hettler Lumber Co., HH... 30 Oconto Company..... abhm 24 
Cherry ....+s00++8 Buffal ooh Suaten Hines Hardwood & Hemlock . 
Chestnut ........f o Hardw im Co., Ed d Pardee & Curtin Lbr. Co. 
Cottonwood .....¢ CO... eee eeeeeveeees amp sina “niet widely ee ee D 
BOD . nds cticchcocelt Caddo River Lumber Co...n 105 Hines Lumber Co., Edward Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co.in 
Gum weeeeeeeeeeel — CherryRiverBoomé& Lumber + s-0ss0020-s0+- sbdhm 29 peynolds & Manlay Lbr. Co.. 
Pe wwiniee ball; - . Mberinsceaepescet efl Holt Lumber Co...... bdhm 4 Rib Lake Lumber Co..abedm 24 
Philippine ......k Collins Lbr. Co.,C C..adhm 24 #omochitto Lumber Co... ut Ouen Lauber Co edm 24 
Magnolia ........1 | Connor Co.,R....... ne | aséensapaudaiel acijmnopq Sawyer Goodman Co.abdhm 24 
eo ae Coslier Ue Co...-bdhlmar Jackson & Tindle,Ine.sbdhm Southern Pine Sales Corp... 13 
Saeetage iors Gatitenieets on Kaul Lumber Co........ino 28 Stack Lumber Co....bedhm 
re ae er Standard Hardwood Lumber 
Poplar ey ee o Delphi Lbr. Co. abedefjmno Kirby Lumber Co. . .acijlnpq ee: " ges and 
Sycamore ......-p  Dibert.Stark&BrownCypress — Kneeland-MeLurgLumberCo Stange Lumber Co...abdhm 24 
Tupelo .......... a On, Ltd......+-+. +000. hag pg NRE ae bedh § Tegge Lumber Co., The 
Weim ciccdccss r Eakin Lbr. Co.. .abedefjmno Long-Bell Lumber Co..flnoqg. 0° ***s20°"* Yee 140 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co st Tremont Lumber Co...... 
ee ls CE IGE) Ino go Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lbr. Von Platen-Fox Co. “sbane 139 
acijlnopq 
Alger-SullivanLumberCo.ino 105 iy Mb cdcoicarecdes q 108 Wells Lumber Co., J. v,. 
: East Jordan Lumber Co. .chm os 
Angelina Hardwood Co. .ing Sugeriem Pevestey Co Lyon Lumber Co..... acifine 105 ---eeeercceceeses dm 3 
Atlantic Lumber Co...... ep Sachenen Semetis ties Oe Meadow River Lumber Co. Wheeler, Osgood Co., The. k 19 
Babeock Lumber Co.......2 105 i... skiaekeeteelad bedfmno ‘Wilderness Lumber Co. .mno 
Barlett LumberCo., W.C.mn Planner Company... bdhm Menominee Indian Mills ——aeneae 
Bartholomew Hardwood Co.E Foster-Latimer Lbr.Co.....  §«-«§_*BOrs+see* ++ 1g PE LOE! TI abdhm 115 
RS aaa greene apart ts abdhmn 109 Mershon, Eddy, ParkerCob 109 Wiseoasia Land & Lember 
Se Miki ee. ) ae ae od 8 
Berg. Piha Adadchiend ed k 106 —_ nee a “ Moore-Keppeal & Co., Wisconsin. Michigan Lbr. 0s, 
ni aaa achijing 5  ...............bedefmno 
he URI esata atte ar. ~ cineca tah heat 59 jp ig ON AIT 24 
stdntokbalanae jno — Creek Coal & Lumber Mowbray & Robinson Lbr. Worcester Co., C. H. ‘bitm 30 
Bissell Lumber Co... | ~<a agate ieee om << eae afjnor 108 Wyatt lata. Db 
Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling Orand Rapids Tria -edhm 108 Notalbany Lumber Co.,Ltd.  Yawkey-BissellLbr.Co.bdhm 
aoe ddwaiaae abdefhijno Gregertsen Brothers Coik.. cecececeecececeecees ilno 120 Yeager Lumber Co ...amno 
HARDWOOD Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc..... d Holt Hardwood Co...... bde 4 Robbins Flooring Co...... bd 
FLOORING Collins Lbr. Co.,C.C......d 24 Kirby Lumber Co......... ” Sawyer Goodman Co.. .... d 24 
BOGE cocecccccsee® Connor Co., R........... bd Septend Seong ewe * Seidel Lumber Co., Julius 
bag seeeeces 0B Crossett Lumber Co....... @ + Wieecceevessvwetievee i cacesc cect anhdnt abd 
Maple ........22@ De Soto Hardwood Flooring Long Bal Lumber Co...... © Tennessee Lumber & Mfg 
SEED -deibgdinenhirenll + Tc cestheindtesasdeliniently e 117 ay  Flouting Menufestar. sheimeaies séiennande - 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co..¢ East Jordan Lumber Co...d Statens Wiis Rene Ot Tremont Lumber Co....... © 
Bartholomew Hardwood Co, | Flanner Company........ bd cadow eee a 2 bn —_- paasiracuaies A . 
Wiv«6w~0cetsbenebecenl Fordyce Lumber Co........ e Mitchell Bros. Inc. . bd 6 Lumber Uo., J. W... 


Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark .e 
Brown Lumber Company.. .d 
Cherry River Boom & Lumber 

Wibstchccesceeeuhvares de 





SASH, DOORS. 
COLUMNS, TRELLIS, 
MILLWORK 


American Beauty Trim Co., 


Collins Lbr. Co.. John D.... 
Curtis Companies Service 

PN i vacksedesesee 
Express Body Corporation... 1 
Gram-Willis Lbr. Co....... 
Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


Long-Bell Lumber Co... .... 
Mauk Lbr. Co., The C. A... 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co. 109 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois 14 
Pacific Mutual Door Co.... 15 
Red River Lbr. Co......... 17 
Trimpak Corporation....... 
Western Pine Mfg. Co.. Ltd 
Wheeler. Osgood Co., The 19 
White Pine Sash Uo........ 14 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co.bd 109 


Grand Rapids Trust Co. .abd 108 
Hettler Lumber Co., H. H.de 30 


WINDOW AND DOOR 
FRAMES 


Andersen Frame Corporation 
Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. 
Collins Lbr. Co., John D.... 
Curtis Companies Service 
a 
Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 
Hedlund Lbr. & Mfg. Co... 
Long-Bell Lumber Co...... 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co. 109 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois 14 


16 


Pacific Mutual Door Co.... 15 
Red River Lumber Co...... 17 
Western Pine Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
White Pine Sash Co... .... 14 
PLYWOOD AND 
VENEERS 
American Plywood Corp..... 106 
Collins Lbr. Co., John D.. 
Gram-Willis Lumber Co.... 114 
Northwestern e & 
B, Cig BiMeccsice cee: 109 


Mowbra & Robinson Lumber 
et sbemecaonteed 108 
Northwestern Cooperag 
Lumber Co. = we: a 109 


PacificCoast Ply wood M fs. Inc. 
Pacific Mutual Door Co..... 
Red River Lbr. Co......... 


SHINGLES 

Northern Cedar .....a 
Western Red Cedar..b 
Redwood ......... ++.@ 


Bratlie Bros. Mill Co...... 3 
Capilano Timber Co., Ltd. ; 
Carpenter Lumber Co., W.I.b 
Coast Cedar Shingle Co... .b 
Collins Lbr Co.C.C...... a 
Collins Lbr. Co., John D...b 


Hammond Cedar Co.,Ltd..b 18 
Hammond Lbr. Co., Inc... .¢ 
Hines Lbr. Co., Edw...... ab 29 
oe Lumber & —- 


Wisconsin & Arkansas Lbr. Co. 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 
sia a Saeehinlac ieee tae aris al abd 


MILLWORK, VENEERS, SHINGLES, ETC.— 


Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., The........ a 

Pacific Lbr. Co. of Illinois. . 

aw Lumber & Shingle 


eee eee eee ee ee eee 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. ; 
Weatherbest Stained a> 
So. be coscccccccseococece 
Wendling-Nathan Co... ... ; 113 
Wheeler & Dusenbury..... a 12 

White River Lbr. Co...... b 


Wisconsin Land & Lbr.Co.a 8 


CEDAR POSTS AND 
POLES 








